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PREFATORY NOTE 


This book consists of a reprinting as a separate work of 
the chapter on ‘‘Some Phases of the Significance of Psy- 
chology in the Equipment of the Historian’? in my New 
History and the Social Studies. It has been deemed de- 
sirable to do this in order to serve the possible needs of 
psychologists and psychiatrists who would have a special 
interest in the subject-matter of this particular section of 
the larger work but would not have any vivid concern with 
the remaining chapters. It is hoped that the reader will 
find here a serviceable summary of the major developments 
in social psychology and psychiatry which are of sig- 
nificance for the historian. For the psychologist and 
psychiatrist the chief importance of the volume will consist 
in areview of the efforts which have been made by historians 
and others to apply psychological methods and data to the 
interpretation of the history of man and human culture. 
If this brief work can accomplish anything in the way of 
bringing the psychologists and historians into a state of 
better understanding and closer cooperation, the expense 
of this reissue and reprinting will be amply justified. 


ze 


; Harry Humer Barnes. 
Northampton, Mass. 
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CHAPTER I 


Some or THE More Important ASPECTS OF THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PsycHoLocy IN Its Reuation to History aND 
THE SociaL STUDIES. 


1. The Origins of the Psychological Orientation. 


HILE one may accept Dr. Davis’ statement that 
‘‘psychological sociology as we now know it is ex- 
tremely recent,’’ 1 it by no means follows that the psycholog- 
ical interpretation of social and political processes is of 
recent origin. Aristotle, in his Hthics,? introduces his 
readers to a discussion by ancient Greek philosophers of 
the problem whether men prefer the society of those who 
resemble them or that of those who differ from them. The 
similarity of this to the discussions twenty-five years ago 
respecting the validity of Professor Giddings’ theory of the 
‘“consciousness of kind’’ will be evident to all familiar with 
the development of sociological theory. Aristotle’s own 
doctrine of the instinctive sociability of men, which was 
adopted by the Stoics, Cicero, the Church Fathers and the 
Scholastic philosophers, was a distinctly psychological in- 
terpretation of society and an anticipation of Trotter.* One 
* This chapter is the outgrowth of a series of papers read in the graduate 
seminar of G. Stanley Hall at Clark University in 1918-19. Both in their 
original and their amplified form they profited by the careful reading and 
' eritical suggestions of Dr. Hall. 
1M. M. Davis, Psychological Interpretations of Society, p. 33. 
2 0p. cit., Book VIII, Chap. i. 
3 Politics, I, 2. 
3 
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might further call attention to his acute psychological 
analysis of the bureaucratic spirit, of the effect of the pos- 
session of property, of political revolutions, and of the 
instability of the masses. Polybius contributed a striking 
anticipation of the theory of reflective sympathy developed 
later by Spinoza, Hume and Adam Smith, and of the notions 
of Bagehot and Sumner with respect to the evolution of 
customs and folkways.* A dim foreshadowing of Stanley 
Hall is evident in the basic concepts of Epicurus and 
Lucretius. The contract theory of political and social 
origins, which had a distinguished history from Epicurus to 
Blackstone and Kant, was distinctly a psychological con- 
ception. Thomas Hobbes set forth a trenchant psycholog- 
ical interpretation of the basis of social and political insti- 
tutions and processes, particularly stressing the element of 
fear as the foundation of political obedience.? Spinoza 
touched upon the sociological significance of reflective sym- 
pathy and prepared the way for Hutcheson, Hume and 
Adam Smith.® 

John Locke, in his discussion of ‘‘the law of fashion or 
private censure,’’ anticipated Sumner and Trotter by hold- 
ing that the force of group custom and fashion was more 
powerful in its psychological pressure than the laws of God 
or the state.® Berkeley attempted to adapt the Newtonian 
terminology to a psychological interpretation of social 
processes.1° Hume made important contributions to the 
socio-psychological significance of sympathy and imitation,2! 


* History of Rome, trans. by Schuckburgh, VI, 5-6. 

*De rerum natura; Cf. Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet sand. Hepky 
Osborn, From the Greeks to Darwin, pp. 60-62. 

eB Atger, L’Histotire des doctrines du contrat social. 

"Philosophical Rudiments concerning Society and Government; Leviathan; 
Cf. Graham Wallas, The Great Society, p. 191. 

* Ethics, Part III, prop. xxvii. 

an Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Fraser edition, Vol. I, 
p. 479. ee 

Poe Principles of Moral Attraction,’’ Works, Fraser edition, Vol. IV, 
Pp. “10, 

“A Treatise of Human Nature, Green and Grose edition, Vol. II, pp. 112, 
142, 155, 179-80, 259-60; Essays, Moral, Political and Literary, Green and 
Grose edition, Vol. I, pp. 244 ff, 
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Adam Smith’s analysis of sympathy was of sufficient thor- 
oughness and insight to lead Professor Giddings to charac- 
terize Smith as the founder of psychological sociology.!? 
The first systematizers of sociology, Comte and Spencer, 
make a liberal use of suggestive psychological concepts. 
Comte’s bio-psychic interpretation of social unity, his 
psychological interpretation of history and progress, and 
his emphasis upon feeling as the dynamic power in society 
are commonplaces in the history of sociology.1? Spencer’s 
powerful statement in his Study of Sociology of the rela- 
tion of psychology to sociology, and his contributions to the 
psychology of primitive man are equally well-known.'4 

In spite of these notable anticipations of the modern 
psychological sociology, the more significant phases of the 
subject have been developed since the time of Comte. Sir 
Henry Maine and the legalists stressed the sociological 
influence of habit in building up social institutions and in- 
suring respect for constituted authority. An attempt was 
made by certain German writers, of whom Rohmer, Stein 
and Gierke are representative, to apply concepts similar to 
those of Comte and Spencer to a classification of the 
psychological stages of political development and to the 
elaboration of the notion of the state as a psychic person- 
ality.16 George Henry Lewes, an admirer of Comte and a 
contemporary of Spencer, gave the first clear and definite 
statement to the notion of the unity of the social mind,’ 
while Adolf Bastian carried the conception still further to 
establish the unity of the human mind.’® The newly- 
awakened interest in folk-psychology, which proceeded from 


“The Theory of Moral Sentiments; Cf. F. H. Giddings, Principles of 
Sociology, Preface to the third edition. 

2 The Principles of a Positive Polity, especially Vol. ae pp. 55 ff, 151 ff, 
421-2. Of. Lévy-Bruhl, The Philosophy of Comte, pp. 332 

14 Study of Sociology, Chap. XV; Principles of Pie Vols D Part al: 

% Cf, E. Barker, Political Thought in England from Spencer to the Present 
Day, ee vi. 

W. Coker, Organismic Theories of the State, Chap. ii. 

a ee of ‘Life and Mind; Cf. F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology. 
pp. 132-3; M. M. Davis, op. eit., pp. 25-7. 

* Der Mensch in der ’ Geschichte. 
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philosophical, philological and anthropological antecedents, 
was given a great impetus through the foundation of the 
Zeitung fiir Volker-Psychologie und Sprach-Wissenschaft 
by Lazarus and Steinhal in 1860, and was carried further 
from widely different standpoints by such men as Theodor 
Waitz, Charles Letourneau, E. B. Tylor, D. G. Brinton and 
Wilhelm Wundt.!® Then came the attempt of Lester F. 
Ward and Simon N. Patten to readapt hedonism to serve as 
the psychological basis of sociology.?° The significance of 
evolutionary biology for psychology, individual and social, 
was established by genetic psychology in the hands of Gran- 
ville Stanley Hall and James Mark Baldwin.” At the same 
time a group of important writers, such as Bagehot, Tarde, 
Sidis, Durkheim, Sighele, Le Bon, Sumner and Giddings, 
were developing the sociological bearings of such psychic 
factors as imitation, suggestion, fear, social constraint, cus- 
tom and the consciousness of kind.?? While emphasizing 
different psychological forces they were at one in assaulting 
the intellectualism of the venerable Benthamite felicific 
calculus.?8 

The most important developments in social psychology 
during the first two decades of the present century have 
been the tendency towards a synthesis of the various specific 
doctrines which had emphasized some psychological force or 
process which is active in society, and the provision of new 
techniques and modes of approach to psychological and 
sociological problems. The need for a more synthetic con- 

* Davis, op. cit., pp. 27-32, 42-44; T. Waitz, Anthropologie der Natur- 
volker; E. B. Tylor, Primitwe Culture; W. Wundt, Elements of Folk 
Psychology; Ch. Letourneau, La Psychologie ethnique; D. G. Brinton, The 
Basis of Social Relations. 


»L. F. Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization; 8. N. Patten, A Theory 
of Social Forces. 

2G, §. Hall, Adolescence, Vol. II, Chaps. x, xvi; J. M. Baldwin, Mental 
Development tm the Child and the Race. 

™Davis, op. cit.; L. M. Bristol, Social Adaptation, Part III; Graham 
Wallas, The Great Society, Part I. 

*Cf. W. C. Mitchell, in Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1914, pp. 1-42; 
and in Political Science Quarterly, June 1918, pp. 161-82; Graham Wallas, 
Human Nature in Politics. 
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sideration of socio-psychological problems was set forth by 
Professor W. I. Thomas in his notable paper on The Prov- 
mce of Social Psychology, delivered before the Congress of 
Arts and Sciences at St. Louis in 1904. He emphasized the 
necessity of a pluralistic approach to the subject and of a 
consideration of the interaction of man and his social en- 
vironment.** Soon works began to appear which proved 
the soundness of his thesis. McDougall, Thorndike, Trotter 
and others carried further William James’ preliminary 
generalizations concerning the socio-psychological signifi- 
cance of human instincts and the ‘‘original nature of man.’’ 

The results of their work were appropriated for soci- 
ology and social psychology by writers such as Graham 
Wallas, Edman and Lippmann. American psychological 
sociologists also made many important contributions to this 
synthetic tendency. Professor Giddings has broadened his 
psychology of society by weaving the doctrine of the 
‘‘consciousness of kind’’ into a theory of social causation 
founded upon the doctrine of the differential response of 
organisms to stimulation which issues in ‘‘pluralistic be- 
havior.’?’ Professor Small has contributed a_ psycho- 
economic explanation of the social process resting upon the 
notion of the basic significance of a number of vital human 
interests. Baldwin, Cooley, Gault, and Balz have presented 
original syntheses which aim at a merging of individual and 
social psychology in the attempt to analyze the chief 
psychic factors in social organization and democratic 
society. Professor Ross has united an original adaptation 
of the theories of Tarde and other European social psychol- 
ogists with his own penetrating observations on modern 
social processes in one of the most lucid and striking of the 
systems of psychological sociology. Professor Ellwood has 
prepared what is unquestionably the most reliable and com- 
prehensive synthesis of the best and most up-to-date 

* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 445-55. 
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writings in the fields of psychology and psychological soci- 
ology. Further, a number of writers, most notably Ward, 
Hobhouse, Wallas and Trotter, have shown that while one 
must admit the potency of instinctive and emotional factors 
in social behavior, yet progress and constructive effort can 
come only from a social appreciation and appropriation of 
volitional and intellectual factors. New concepts and meth- 
ods have been developed which contribute powerfully to an 
improvement of social psychology and psychological soci- 
ology. The experimental and statistical method, developed 
especially by Cattell and Thorndike, has provided a more 
perfect technique for gathering reliable data and testing 
results. Behavioristic psychology is far more related to 
social psychology than the older introspective approach. 
Psychoanalysis has both provided a new set of mechanisms 
for exploring the mind of the individual and has shown the 
social significance of the repression of normal human in- 
stincts. The introduction of fairly reliable methods of 
mental testing has revealed the existence of wide variations 
of mental capacity in even the so-called ‘‘normal’’ popula- 
tion which have sociological significance of the greatest 
import. These advances have been synthesized by F. H. 
Allport in the most adequate treatise yet produced in the 
field of social psychology, and by E. S. Bogardus in the 
most recent general text book on the subject.?® 

2 Among the more significant surveys of the development of sacial 
psychology and psychological sociology may be mentioned: M. M. Davis, 
Psychological Interpretations of Society, Chaps. i-v; John Dewey, ‘‘The Need 
for Social Psychology,’’ in The Psychological Review, 1917, pp. 266 ff; 
Graham Wallas, The Great Society, Part I; L. M. Bristol, Social Adaptation, 
Part TII; A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress, Part I; L. L. Bernard, 
Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology; W. C. Mitchell, ‘‘Human Nature 
and Economies,’’ in The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Nov. 1914, pp. 1-47; 
J. P. Lichtenberger, ‘‘The Social Significance of Mental Levels,’’ in The 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XV; K. Young, ‘‘The 
History of Mental Testing,’’ in Pedagogical Seminary, March, 1924; and the 
sections on ‘‘Social Psychology,’’ in The Psychological Bulletin. An admirable 
syllabus of social psychology and psychological sociology, together with a 


classified bibliography, may be found in G. E. Howard’s Social Psychology, 
an Analytical Reference Syllabus. For a discussion of the use of the terms 
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2. Psychologists Who Have Made Important Contributions 
to the Social Bearings and Implications of Their Subject. 


A. William James (1842-1910) and the Appearance of Systematic 
Psychology in the United States. 


From the standpoint of chronological priority it is not 
an easy task to select the name which should head the list 
of psychologists who helped to shape social psychology in 
America. G. Stanley Hall, in his work on genetic psychol- 
ogy, or Lester F. Ward, in his attempt to adapt hedonism 
to psychological sociology, might contest with James the 
claim to precedence, but it has become customary to regard 
James as the founder in America of scientific psychology 
and the first to indicate its social implications. Of his posi- 
tion in the history of psychology Professor Woodworth has 


well said: 2 


Perhaps no one has better expressed in his writings the full 
scope and tendency of modern psychology than the late William 
James. He took as his background the older mental philosophy, 
especially of the English associationist school, being, however, 
keenly aware of its shortcomings and of certain necessary comple- 
ments to be found in the mental philosophy of the Germans. Com- 
ing into psychology from the physiological laboratory, he retained 
the physiological point of view, was entirely hospitable to the new 
experimental psychology, and very early conducted experiments of 
his own. . . . His interest in the problems of genetics is seen in 
his specially excellent chapters on instinct and habit, and in the 
whole tenor of his work. With the French school of abnormal 
psychology he was keenly sympathetic, and he was able to find 
much of value in their works. All in all, he was evidently a good 
internationalist in his science, as indeed every good psychologist 
must be. Better than any other book, his great work on the 
Principles of Psychology can be taken as at once a summing up of 
the older psychology and an introduction to the modern point of 


view. 


social psychology and psychological sociology, see OC. A. Ellwood, Sociology in 
Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 58-64. The most competent analytical sur- 
vey of the recent history of social psychology is contained in Chap. iv of H. E. 
Barnes, (Ed.) The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences. It is 
written by Kimball Young. 

7°R. S. Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, pp. 18-19, 
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While James occupies no such pontifical position in the 
history of social psychology as in the field of the psychology 
of the individual, he made most important anticipations 
here, especially in his treatment of the ‘‘social self,’’ habit 
and instincts. As Professor Dewey has said of this aspect 
of his contributions, ‘‘big books have been written since 
which are hardly more than an amplification of suggestions 
found in these few pages.’ 2?_ The works of McDougall and 
Thorndike on instincts and the original nature of man, of 
Trotter, Ross and Durkheim on the influence of the group 
over the individual, and of Sumner and others on the effect 
of socially acquired habits of thinking and action bear out 
Professor Dewey’s statement. 

Tn discussing the subject of habit, James summarizes his 
conclusion as to the psychology of the matter by quoting 
with approval Carpenter’s generalization that ‘‘our nerv- 
ous system grows to the modes in which it has been exer- 
cised.’’ 28 Among the most important practical applications 
of the psychology of habit are the facts that ‘‘habit simpli- 
fies the movements required to achieve a given result, makes 
them more accurate and diminishes fatigue,’’ and that 
‘‘habit diminishes the conscious attention with which our 
acts are performed.’’ 2° The most important aspect of habit 
from the standpoint of sociology is its relation to the 
preservation of the social order: °° 

Habit is the enormous fly-wheel of society, its most precious 
conservative agent. It alone is what keeps us all within the bounds 
of ordinance, and saves the children of fortune from the envious 
uprisings of the poor. It alone prevents the hardest and most 
repulsive walks of life from being deserted by those brought up to 
tread therein. It keeps the fisherman and deck-hand at sea through 
the winter; it holds the miner in his darkness, and nails the coun- 


tryman to his log-cabin and his lonely farm through all the months 
of snow; it protects us from invasion by the natives of the desert 


“J. Dewey, ‘‘The Need for Social Psychology,’’ Psychological Review, 
1917, p. 266. 

Wm. James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 112. 

® Thid., pp. 112-14. 

® Tbid., pp. 120-21, 
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and the frozen zone. It dooms us all to fight out the battle of life 
upon the lines of our nurture or early choice, and to make the best 
of a pursuit that disagrees, because there is no other for which we 
are fitted, and it is too late to begin again. 


The implications of the psychology of habit for political 
theory are obvious. It is both indispensable and detri- 
mental. Political obedience, as insisted by Maine and the 
legalists, certainly rests to a large degree upon habit. Habit 
helps to make possible the existence of systematic and 
permanent political institutions, but it also facilitates the 
perpetuation of grossly ineffective, wasteful and anachro- 
nistic methods and practices. It makes it difficult for the 
vested interests to recognize the defects in their domination 
and for the poor to sense properly their oppression or to 
grasp its causes. It seriously challenges the Marxian the- 
ory of class-consciousness, for history and psychology have 
proved that the reactions of the masses are determined far 
more by their life experiences than by a rational compre- 
hension of their interests, and that oppression is likely, 
within certain limits, to bring acquiescence rather than 
revolt. Further, it shows that though political parties may 
be in the most fundamental sense ‘‘interest-groups”’ their 
success and permanence rest chiefly upon the habitual and 
traditional allegiance of the masses to shibboleths and party 
names which are charged with the compelling psychological 
power of habitual response. In short, habit is the chief joy 
and bulwark of the conservative and despair of the radical 
and reformer. 

In order properly to comprehend the psychology of habit 
one must examine the psychological nature and operation 
of instincts. An instinct, according to James, ‘‘is usually 
defined as the faculty of acting in such a way as to produce 
certain ends, without foresight of the ends, and without 
previous education in the performance.’’*t Among the 
more important special human instincts are imitation, emu- 

* James, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 383. 
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lation or rivalry, pugnacity, anger, resentment, sympathy, 
fear, approbation, acquisitiveness, construction, hunting, 
play, curiosity, sociability and shyness, modesty, shame, 
parental love and sexual love.?2 The chief social signifi- 
cance of instincts is that they produce socially necessary 
habits, in fact, most habits are originated by instinctively 
impelled action.2? As a gregarious animal man is excited 
by both the presence and absence of his kind. Therefore, 
the instincts are modified in their operation by their social 
setting, as well as being designed to fulfil some sort of social 
purpose.** To point out the sociological and political sig- 
nificance of instinctive action is quite unnecessary in the 
light of the subsequent development of social psychology. 
Thorndike and McDougall have attempted to cover the 
whole field, and other writers have seen fit to devote sys- 
tematic works to the consideration of the social operation of 
one or more leading instincts. Perhaps the most im- 
portant phase of the subject is that which has been culti- 
vated by Wallas and Eldridge in their analyses of the rela- 
tion between human nature and politics and of the necessity 
of providing a social and political environment which will 
secure a proper stimulation of, and an adequate outlet for, 
the chief instinctive cravings of man.* 

One of the most significant aspects of James’ social 
psychology was his analysis of the ‘‘social self.’? Dividing 
the self into four phases or constituents—the material, so- 
cial, spiritual and ego—he defines the social self as ‘‘the rec- 
ognition which a man gets from his mates.’’ ** The normal 
individual has a compelling desire to be noticed by his asso- 
ciates and to be regarded by them in a favorable manner. 
Therefore, each individual has as many social selves as 
there are distinct groups about whose opinion of him he has 


=Tbid., pp. 403 ff. 

3 Tbid., p. 402. 

4 Tbid., pp. 402, 480. 

* Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics; The Great Society; Our 
Social Heritage; and S. Eldridge, Political Action. 

*° James, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 292-3. 
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any concern.*’ It is this influence of widely different groups 
of associates which accounts for the radical diversity of 
conduct and ethical standards of the individual when in the 
face of one or another of these groups. It is this which 
explains the remarkable propriety of the boy before his 
parents or the family clergyman, and his propensity to 
“*swear like a pirate’’ when with his gang. It explains the 
existence of ‘‘honor among thieves.’’ Fame and honor are 
products of the social self. Professional morality and honor 
depend almost wholly upon the type of conduct which is 
expected of an individual by his group. The influence of the 
forces flowing from the social self can alone explain why the 
individual who obeys nothing else will respect the code of 
honor of his club or profession.*8 

The significance of the basic notions of the ‘‘social self’’ 
for social theory can scarcely be exaggerated. They lay 
the foundation for a pluralistic view of society and the state 
as well as for a doctrine of personal conduct. They show 
that the individual will have as many loyalties as he has 
groups of associates and that his loyalty will be most intense 
towards that group with which he is most intimately and 
permanently associated. Further, they furnish the basis for 
the disconcerting query as to whether an individual can be 
loyal to a large national state or develop any high degree of 
‘‘pyolitical’’ morality. The individual carries no image of 
the state in his mind and he has no strong sense of associa- 
tion with the mass of citizens who make up the state. His 
attitude towards the state is likely to be determined wholly 
by the stand taken by his associates with respect to political 
obedience and morality. The path is straight and direct 
from James’ notion of the ‘‘social self’’ to the political 
theory of Léon Duguit, J. N. Figgis, G. D. H. Cole and 
H. J. Laski.*® 

The problem of the relation of the individual to society, 

31 James, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 294. 


* Tbid., pp. 294-6. f ; 
*% Of, H. J. Laski, Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty, Chap. i. 
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namely, social determinism, is considered by James in sev- 
eral of his essays. In that on ‘‘Great Men and Their 
Environment’’ he makes a forceful plea for a comprehen- 
sive view of the problem, and sharply criticizes Herbert 
Spencer and Grant Allen for their defense of social and 
geographical determinism. He contends that both the notion 
that individual genius overrides the social environment and 
is independent of it, and the view that civilization is wholly 
shaped by general social or geographical conditions, are 
hopelessly incomplete and unscientific ways of looking at 
the question. The individual and society must each be 
assigned a proper weight. A few brief citations from this 
essay will summarize his well-balanced analysis of this basic 
problem in sociology and history: *° 


Our problem is, What are the causes that make communities 
change from generation to generation—that make the England of 
Queen Anne so different from the England of Elizabeth, the Har- 
vard College of to-day so different from that of thirty years ago? 

I shall reply to this problem, The difference is due to the ac- 
cumulated influences of individuals, of their examples, their initia- 
tives, and their decisions. The Spencerian school replies, The 
changes are irrespective of persons, and independent of individual 
control. They are due to the environment, to the circumstances, 
the physical geography, the ancestral conditions, the increasing 
experience of outer relations; to everything, in fact, except the 
Grants and Bismarcks, the Joneses and the Smiths. ... 

The causes of production of great men lie in a sphere wholly 
inaccessible to the social philosopher. He must simply accept 
geniuses as data, just as Darwin accepts his spontaneous variations. 
I affirm that the relation of the visible environment to the great 
man is in the main exactly what it is to the ‘‘variation’”’ in the 
Darwinian philosophy. It chiefly adopts or rejects, preserves or 
destroys, in short selects him. And whenever it adopts and pre- 
serves the great man, it becomes modified by his influence in an 
original and peculiar way. He acts as a ferment, and changes 
its constitution, just as the advent of a new zoological species 
changes the faunal and floral equilibrium of the region in which 
it appears. . 

The mutations of society, then, from generation to generation, 


“The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosoph . 218 
225, 227, 229-30, 232, 245, 253, e phy, pp. 218, 
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are in the main due directly or indirectly to the acts or the example 
of individuals whose genius was so adapted to the receptivities of 
the moment, or whose accidental position of authority was so criti- 
eal that they became ferments, initiators of movement, setters of 
precedent or fashion, centres of corruption, or destroyers of other 
persons, whose gifts, had they had free play, would have led society 
in another direction. ... 

But the indeterminism is not absolute. Not every ‘‘man’’ fits 
every ‘“‘hour.’? Some incompatibilities there are. <A given genius 
may come either too early or too late. Peter the Hermit would 
now be sent to a lunatic asylum. John Mill in the tenth century 
would have lived and died unknown. Cromwell and Napoleon need 
their revolutions, Grant his civil war. An Ajax gets no fame in 
the day of telescopic-sighted rifles; and, to express differently an 
instance which Spencer uses, what could a Watt have effected in a 
tribe which no precursive genius had taught to smelt iron or to 
turn a lathe? ... 

Thus social evolution is a resultant of the interaction of two 
wholly distinct factors,—the individual, deriving his peculiar gifts 
from the play of psychological and infra-social forces, but bearing 
all the power of initiative and origination in his hands; and, second, 
the social environment, with its power of adopting or rejecting 
both him and his gifts. Both factors are essential to change. The 
community stagnates without the impulse of the individual. The 
impulse dies away without the sympathy of the community... . 

The evolutionary view of history, when it denies the vital im- 
portance of individual initiative, is, then, an utterly vague and 
unscientific conception, a lapse from modern scientific determinism 
into the most ancient oriental fatalism. The lesson of the analysis 
that we have made (even on the completely deterministic hy- 
pothesis with which we started) forms an appeal of the most 
stimulating sort to the energy of the individual. ... 

The plain truth is that the ‘‘philosophy’’ of evolution (as dis- 
tinguished from our special information about particular cases of 
change) is a metaphysical creed, and nothing else. It is a mood 
of contemplation, an emotional attitude, rather than a system 
of thought,—a mood which is as old as the world, and which no 
refutation of any one incarnation of it (such as the Spencerian 
philosophy) will dispel; the mood of fatalistic pantheism, with its 
intuition of the One and All, which was, and is, and ever shall 
be, and from whose womb each single thing proceeds. 


While James wrote this before the sociological school of 
historians had even partially reconstructed the synthesis of 
the past and attached rather more importance to the indi- 
vidual in history than is at present customary, his essay 
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is a valuable corrective to either ‘‘hero-worship”’ or ‘‘social 
absolutism.’’ 

In his presidential address before the American Philo- 
~ gophical Society on ‘‘The Energies of Men,’’ James made 
another important contribution to the subject of individual 
initiative, which, it would seem, rather tended in its implica- 
tions towards emphasizing social limitations upon individ- 
ual action and energy. The essence of his thesis is that ‘‘the 
human individual lives usually far within his limits; he 
possesses powers of various sorts which he habitually fails 
to use. He energises below his maximum, and he behaves 
below his optimum.’’ Individuals utilize their real powers 
only when ‘‘some unusual stimulus fills them with emotional 
excitement, or some unusual idea of necessity induces them 
to make an extra effort of will.’?44 While James did not 
offer many suggestions looking towards removing the cause 
of this serious defect in society he called attention to the 
problem. Some of the more evident explanations of this 
state of affairs have been contributed by the Freudian psy- 
chology with its theory of ‘‘repressions,’’ and by Graham 
Wallas in his derived notion of ‘‘baulked dispositions’’ 
caused by a maladjustment between social institutions and 
customs and the native impulses of mankind.*? It need not 
be emphasized that this waste of potential thought and 
energy in the social population is as serious a problem for 
the sociologist and statesman as the biological deterioration 
with which the eugenist concerns himself. 

James’ important discussion of the problem of eliminat- 
ing or reducing the frequency of wars in his ‘‘The Moral 
Hquivalent of War’? can be only briefly touched upon here. 
The set of facts to which he refers may, however, have quite 
as much bearing upon the whole problem of internationalism 
as the great volume of discussion and suggestions which 


have centered about the League of Nations. After a con- 


* Memories and Studies, pp. 229-64; cf. G. S. Hall, Morale. 
“Cf. 8. Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis; Graham Wallas 
The Great Society, Part I. s 
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vincing demonstration of both the savagery and the deep- 
seated nature of the warlike impulses and sentiments in 
human nature, he concludes with the assertion that he does 
not ‘‘believe that peace either ought to be or will be per- 
manent on this globe, unless the states pacifically organized 
preserve some of the old elements of army-discipline. ... 
We must make new energies and hardihoods, continue the 
manliness to which the military mind so faithfully clings. 
Martial virtues must be the enduring cement; intrepidity, 
contempt of softness, surrender of private interest, obedi- 
ence to command, must still remain the rock upon which 
states are built.’?*3 This essential condition could be met, 
James believed, by a social conscription of all young men to 
war against nature for a few years. They should be sent 
to ‘‘coal and iron mines, to freight trains, to fishing fleets 
in December, to dish-washing, clothes-washing, and window- 
washing, to road-building and tunnel-making, to foundries 
and stoke-holes, and to the frames of skyscrapers.’’ 44 This 
would not only be socially and economically productive, but 
would also ‘‘preserve in the midst of a pacific civilization 
the manly virtues which the military party is so afraid of 
seeing disappear in peace.’’*° In his ‘‘Remarks at the 
Peace Banquet’’ James advanced internationalist doctrine 
from another psychological standpoint by urging those in- 
terested in pacifism to 


Organize in every conceivable way the practical machinery for 
making each successive chance of war abortive. Put peace men in 
power ; educate editors and statesmen to responsibility. Seize every 
pretext, however small, for arbitration methods, and multiply 
precedents; foster rival excitements, and invent new outlets for 
heroic energy ; and from one generation to another the chances are 
that irritation will grow less acute and states of strain less dan- 
gerous among the nations.*® 


* Memories and Studies, pp. 287-88. 
“Tbid., pp. 290-91. 

“Tbid., p. 291. 

“Tbid., pp. 305-6, 
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In his theories respecting state-activity James was by 
training and preference an advocate of individualism and 
laissez-faire, but was acute enough to realize that social and 
economic conditions had sharply modified the applicability 
of the views of the classical economists. While about the 
only whole-hearted praise he ever bestowed upon Herbert 
Spencer was his eulogy of Spencer’s individualism, he be- 
came, like John Stuart Mill, at least partially reconciled to 
the probable development of a progressively greater 
amount of state-activity.*” 


B. Granville Stanley Hall (1846-1924) and Genetic Psychology. 


It has become well-nigh a platitude that Darwinism was 
the most important discovery of the nineteenth century, and 
adequate recognition of this fact has been made by social 
scientists in various fields. To the task of linking up psy- 
chology with Darwinism and indicating the bearing of the 
evolutionary hypothesis upon the mental development and 
traits of mankind no other writer has made a contribution 
in any way approaching the work of G. Stanley Hall in 
formulating his body of ‘‘ genetic psychology.’’ #8 

Hall’s training was almost unique. He was the first 
American really to get in touch with the remarkable ad- 
vances in German psychology and the other branches of 
science and philosophy auxiliary to it. The names of some 
of his teachers, Pfleiderer, Paulsen, Virchow, Bastian, 
Dubois-Reymond, Helmholtz, Ludwig, Fleischig, Czermak, 


"Memories and Studies, pp. 140-41. James says of Spencer on this point: 
“*Spencer’s politico-ethical activity in general breathes the purest English 
spirit of liberty, and his attacks on over-administration and criticisms on the 
inferiority of great centralized systems are worthy to be the text-books of 
individualists the world over. I confess that it is with this part of his work, 
in spite of its harshness and inflexibility of tone that I sympathize most.’’ 

* Much biographical material of scientific as well as personal interest may 
be obtained in L. N. Wilson’s G. Stanley Hall, a Sketch, (1914). The period 
of his education is covered in pages 25-71. In his Makers of Modern 
Psychology, he describes many of his teachers. Hall’s autobiography, The 
Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, is a book of great interest and im- 
portance. It also gives a list of Hall’s writings, 
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Fechner and Wundt, are sufficient to indicate the breadth 
and excellence of his training. Further than being the 
founder of genetic psychology, Hall was the first to intro- 
duce modern experimental psychology into this country and 
the first academic psychologist to sanction Freudian 
psychology.*? 

The fundamental doctrines of genetic psychology may he 
summarized in the following manner: The developmental 
point of view must be assumed at the outset. It is essential 
to recognize that the mind, as well as, and along with, the 
body, has evolved through the selective process in the course 
of an almost boundless era of time. Hence, attention should 
be centered chiefly on the problem of mental evolution. 
Much data can, be obtained through a study of the mental 
life of primitive peoples, but this may be supplemented by 
an examination of the mental development of the individual, 
for, by the ‘‘law of recapitulation,’’ the individual repro- 
duces in his psychic growth the chief stages and character- 
istics in the mental evolution of the race. Psychologically, 
as well as biologically, ‘‘ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny.’’ 
The practical application of these doctrines by Hall and his 
disciples has been chiefly in the field of child study, the 
scientific beginning of which may be traced back to three 
articles contributed in 1882-3 on ‘‘The Moral and Religious 
Training of Children,’’ ‘‘The Contents of Children’s Minds 
on Entering School,’’ and ‘‘The Study of Children.’’ °° 

The following selected and arranged citations from Par- 


“Tt is significant that it was under Hall’s guidance that nearly every 
phase of modern psychological progress made its entry into this country. 

% Cf. especially Adolescence, 2 Vols., 1904, preface, and Vol. II, Chaps. x, 
xv, xvi. This book in its field and in its influence may be compared to James’ 
Principles of Psychology. A complete bibliography of his published works to 
1914 is contained in Wilson, op. cit., pp. 118 ff. The most convenient place 
in which to find a comprehensive statement of MHall’s psychological and 
pedagogical principles is in G. E. Partridge’s The Genetic Philosophy of 
Education, (1912), a faithful synthesis and compilation of all of Hall’s major 
doctrines. It was authorized and approved by Hall. For an excellent brief 
summary of Hall’s leading principles see the American Anthropologist, 1904, 
pp. 589-91. Hall’s own epitome of his Adolescence appeared in 1906 under 
the title Youth, Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene. 
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tridge’s epitome of Hall’s psychological method and 
approach will suffice to indicate the most significant of his 
theoretical positions : °4 


The ideal of the new psychology, based upon the dictum, No 
psychosis without neurosis, has been to discover for each mental 
state and process an equivalent or correlate in the body or in 
nature. This is the main problem of physiological psychology, 
of psycho-physics, and of the experimental methods generally. 
The point of view is good, so far as it goes, but it is still a narrow 
conception of the province of a science of mind. A far more 
fruitful method is opened to it by the principle introduced into 
biology by Charles Darwin. Not only does it reveal a program of 
more important and far-reaching work than the study in the 
laboratory, but it suggests the means of a truer interpretation of 
all the facts. Such a science is entitled to the name of Brological 
Philosophy; for it extends its problems from the study of the 
merely individual mental processes of the adult, to the study of all 
mind, past, present, and future, in whatever form it appears; 
and its interpretation passes from the physiological explanation 
of mental states to the biological. 

The fundamental fact and principle of this biological philoso- 
phy is that mind and body have evolved together in the race, and 
have developed together in the individual, in one continuous proc- 
ess. Not only, therefore, must all mental facts be understood 
in terms of, or with reference to, physical facts, but the individual, 
both in his mental and physical aspects, must be studied in relation 
to the whole history of the race. This evolutionary principle must 
be applied to all problems of psychology, until we have a complete 
natural history of the mind... . 

This new method and problem in psychology, taken in its widest 
sense, may be called the genetic. It aims to explain whatever 
process or state it observes by tracing it, in all its connections, to 
its origin. To understand any trait of the human mind, for 
example, it is necessary to discover not only the relation of the 
mental process to the changes in the nervous system upon which 
it depends, and to analyse the process into its elements, but we 
must know the genesis of the trait in the individual, both in its 
physical and its mental manifestations and connections, and also 
the whole history of it as it appears in the race. This is an ideal 
not to be attained in any problem at the present time, but it must 
constantly be striven toward in every investigation of the facts 
of human life. The genetic method has, therefore, two main 
branches: the study of mind in its development in the child, and 


"Partridge, op. cit., pp. 14-28, Of. J. M. Baldwin, Hi 
Vol. II, pp. 94.98. Wh f aldwin, History of Psychology, 
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the study of mind in its evolution in the race. No problem can 
be regarded as deeply understood that does not take into account 
both these aspects. ... 

Genetic psychology assumes as an ultimate fact, and as a back- 
ground for all its principles, an endless process of time, stretching 
out into an infinitely remote past and pointing towards an infinitely 
remote future. Every thing, and every event, must be regarded 
as the completion of an infinitely long process of development, in 
terms of which it can be explained; and also as germinal of a 
future, of which it is in turn to be the cause or genetic origin. 
Development and change are continuous and unbroken. Nothing 
is stationary, and man himself is in a stage of active evolution 
toward a higher form. ... 

The mind stretches far beyond the limited experiences of the 
individual. It contains within itself all the past and all the future. 
It has grown up in the race, step by step, and has passed through 
stages as different from its present form as we can possibly con- 
ceive. It is so vastly complex that it is never twice alike in the 
same individual, nor are ever two minds the same. It is a product 
of millions of years of struggle. Its long experiences with light 
and darkness, and with heat and cold, have established many of its 
rhythms. A long apprenticeship in aquatic and arboreal life has 
left deep and indelible marks. Sky, wind, storm, flowers, animals, 
ancient industries and occupations, have directed its fears and 
affections, and have made the emotions what they now are. It 
has been shocked and molded into its present form by labor and 
suffering, and it shows in every function the marks of the process 
through which it has passed. Although it is by far the most 
wonderful work of nature it is still very imperfect, full of scars 
and wounds, incompletely co-ordinated, and but poorly controlled; 
in many ways ill-adapted to the practical situations of life. In it 
barbaric and animal impulses are still felt. Its old forms appear 
at every turn; and every trait of mind, as well as of body, is full 
of indications of its origin. So close, indeed, is the past to the 
present in all we think and feel, that without referring to what 
has gone before in the race, the human mind, as we know it, 
is utterly unintelligible and mysterious; while many, if not most, 
of its mysteries become clear, when the mind is studied with 
reference to its past. 

This point of view is essential for any introduction into the 
science of psychology. Only thus may one grasp the significance of 
mind in the world, and be prepared to interpret the common facts 
of everyday life. One must see that only by studying mind ob- 
jectively, in its racial manifestations, and in many individuals, 
can any conception of its range, depth, and meaning be attained. 
An individual mind is but an infinitesimal fragment and expression 
of all the soul life in the world... . 
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Such is the conception of man that results from the work of 
Darwin. His mind is to be regarded as quite as much an offspring 
of animal life as is his body. The same principles may be applied 
to both, and both must be investigated by similar inductive 
methods. ... 

Thus far we have considered the mind and body with respect 
to their nature and contents. It is quite as important to under- 
stand them in what may be called their dynamic aspects, with 
reference to their development, both in the individual and the race, 
and to the relation of the two series, the ontogenetic and the 
phylogenetic, to one another. The discovery of the laws of de- 
velopment is one of the chief aims of genetic science, and in our 
practical science of man, we are most of all concerned with such 
principles. The most general formulation of all the facts of de- 
velopment that we yet possess is contained in the law of recapitula- 
tion. This law declares that the individual, in his development, 
passes through stages similar to those through which the race has 
passed, and in the same order; that the human individual of the 
higher races, for example, in the brief period from the earliest 
moment of life to maturity, passes through or represents all the 
stages of life, through which the race has passed from that of the 
single-celled animal to that of present adult civilized man. The 
recapitulatory process is sometimes obscured; stages overlap, or 
become dissociated; the individual must sometimes recount thou- 
sands of years of his racial history in a day or year; environment 
complicates and modifies the process in ways still quite unknown; 
but in a general way the individual may be said to recapitulate 
the race. 


The bearing of the general thesis of genetic psychology 
upon politics is readily discernible. It furnishes a scientific 
basis for the generalizations of writers on political theory 
from Polybius to Hume and the present day, who have held 
that the state, government and the habits of obedience which 
accompany them were not ‘‘made,’’ but developed gradually 
along with the progress of the culture of the race. The 
habits of political obedience and associated practices and 
institutions go back for their origins to the limitations im- 
posed upon early appearing organisms by the physical 
environment, to the disciplining of the young of animals, to 
the control of animal behavior by the herd, to the domina- 
tion of primitive man by the strong, wise and wily, and to 
the gradual evolution of obedience to formal political insti- 
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tutions which have themselves evolved along with the 
generations which have shaped them and adapted them to 
their needs and services. A psychical foundation is thus 
provided for a truly ‘‘natural history of the state.’? Fur- 
ther, ethnographic and historical evidence as to the origins 
of political institutions may be supplemented by observing 
the genesis of obedience in the individual from childhood 
to adult life. 

In a paper on ‘‘The Social Phases of Psychology,’’ read 
at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
in 1912, Hall indicated the major points of common interest 
between genetic psychology and sociology. Both are inter- 
ested in the analysis of animal and insect societies as an 
introduction to a study of human society. Both are con- 
cerned with child-study, for the social phases of the develop- 
ment of children recapitulate the progress of social life in 
primitive society. Both must consider anthropology and 
folk-psychology as throwing light upon the evolution of 
mentality and social life. Both must deal with the psychol- 
ogy of imitation, for it is a basic factor in both education 
and socialization. Both regard crime as anti-social action 
and as the product of an abnormal personality. Finally, 
both look upon justice as ‘‘the cardinal virtue of the social 
man,’’ and recognize the validity of a broadly conceived 
identification of pleasure and duty and of sin and 
suffering.®? 

In one of his most recent works, Morale, the Supreme 
Standard of Life and Conduct, he has applied his psychol- 
ogy, which by this time had come to embrace a modified 
Freudianism, to a study of the leading problems of war and 
peace. As the work is itself primarily an encyclopedic 
survey of doctrines, space does not allow a detailed exam- 
ination of its contents, but it is essential to make clear his 
view of the nature of morale and its function in individual 


2 Publications of the American Sociological Society, 1912, pp. 38 ff. 
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and social life. The following paragraph epitomizes his 
thesis: °% 


Is there any chief end of man, any goal or destiny supreme over 
all others? If so, and if found, we shall have in the degree of ap- 
proximation to it the best of all scales on which to measure real 
progress in terms of which all human values are best stated and 
defined. I answer that there is such a goal and that it took the 
awful psychic earthquake of war to reveal it in its true perspective 
and to show us its real scope. It is simply this—to keep ourselves, 
body and soul, and our environment, physical, social, industrial, 
ete., always at the very tip-top of condition. This super-hygiene 
is best designated as Morale. It implies the maximum of vitality, 
life abounding, getting and keeping in the very centre of the cur- 
rent of creative evolution; and minimizing, destroying, or avoiding 
all checks, arrests and inhibitions to it. This mysterious develop- 
mental urge, entelechy, will-to-live, élan vital, horme, libido, nisus, 
or by whatever name it is called, which made all the ascending 
orders of life and in Man-soul itself evolved mind, society, lan- 
guage, myths, industry, gods, religion—in short, all human institu- 
tions, and, lastly, science, is in some strong, in others weak, and 
in the same individual it is now high, now low; but its presence 
makes and absence destroys, morale. The story of the retardations 
and advancements of this great energy in the cosmos constitutes 
every kind of real history. It is the only truly divine power that 
ever was or will be. Hence it follows that morale thus conceived 
is the one and only true religion of the present and the future, 
and its doctrines are the only true theology. Every individual 
situation and institution, every race, nation, class, or group is 
best graded as ascendant or decadent by its morale. 


On the basis of this view of the nature and significance 
of morale Hall analyzes the problems of war morale on the 
field of battle and among the civilian population. This 
section of the work is an important resumé of a field which 
has been little cultivated in the literature of war psychology 
and statesmanship.®* He then examines the bearing of this 
conception of morale upon contemporary economic and 
social problems, such as labor, prohibition, profiteering, 
feminism, education, statesmanship, radicalism and religion. 


%G. S. Hall, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
4 Tbid., pp. 22-200. 
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Hspecially significant is the chapter on morale and states- 
manship, in which he points out the general domination of 
mediocrity in modern political society, the hopelessness of 
the rule of mediocrity in the time of a great crisis, and the 
difficulty which even great leaders have in rising to the 
demands produced by such an event as the World War and 
its after-problems.™ As far as his work adequately deals 
with the subjects he has set himself to examine it constitutes 
an important approach to the problem which James has 
outlined in his ‘‘Hnergies of Men’’ and to which Wallas 
calls attention in his theory of ‘‘baulked dispositions’’ and 
his analysis of the organization of concerted social effort. 
Notable is Hall’s acknowledgment of the necessity of recog- 
nizing the subconscious factors which affect morale, indi- 
vidual and social. 


C. James Mark Baldwin (1861- ) and the Dialectic of Personal and 
Social Growth. 

Baldwin’s extensive work in psychology and psycholog- 
ical sociology has gained for him distinction in various 
fields. Many think of him chiefly as the leading contender of 
G. Stanley Hall in the field of genetic psychology. Others 
look upon him as, next to Gabriel Tarde, the chief exponent 
of the psychological and sociological importance of imita- 
tion. Finally, he may be correctly viewed as the formu- 
lator of a comprehensive and coherent system of psy- 
chological sociology.*® 

While Baldwin and his disciples have been the only im- 
portant group in this country to question Hall’s primacy 
in the field of genetic psychology, there was in reality little 


5 Hall, op. cit., pp. 293-315. 

% Baldwin’s systematic works which are of interest to us are Mental 
Development in the Child and the Race; and Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
tions in Mental Development. His psychology of society is best summarized 
in The Individual and Society. This serves a purpose comparable to Part- 
ridge’s Genetic Philosophy of Education. An exposition of certain of Bald- 
win’s principles is contained in L. M. Bristol’s Social Adaptation, pp. 192-99; 
and Baldwin’s theory of the social process is criticized by Giddings, Democ- 
racy and Empire, pp. 30-41. 
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true competition between these two ‘‘schools,’’ so great 
was the divergence between their modes of approach to the 
subject. Baldwin deals with the problem from the more 
purely logical and psychological standpoint, and is inclined 
to doubt the value of too much reliance upon the law of 
recapitulation or upon biological and anthropological an- 
alogies in interpreting the psychic evolution of the indi- 
vidual. Hence, he was naturally far stronger than Hall 
in the narrower and more conventionally psychological as- 
pects of his work, but vastly inferior in connecting individ- 
ual development with the cosmic process and in clarifying 
the general cultural and sociological lessons and implica- 
tions of genetic psychology. Perhaps the sharpest con- 
trast between the attitudes of Hall and Baldwin is to be 
seen in their treatment of the subject of consciousness. 
Genetic psychology and Freudian psychology both empha- 
size the significance of the unconscious or sub-conscious, 
and Hall has been the leading academic exponent of both 
of these pomts of view. Baldwin’s writings, however, 
represent almost the apotheosis of consciousness. As he 
says in one characteristic passage, ‘‘the matter of social 
organization consists of thoughts—by which is meant intel- 
lectual states—which are socially available.’’57 Professor 
M. V. O’Shea, in his review of Hall’s Adolescence, has pre- 
sented what is, as far as is known to the writer, the best 
comparison of the methodology and achievements of Hall 
and Baldwin in this field: °° 

One naturally compares Adolescence as a whole and in par- 
ticular parts with Baldwin’s work; and he finds that there are 
fundamental points of likeness, but there are many points of 
difference. Hall’s range is far greater, but Baldwin goes much 
deeper into his specific problem,—the development of mind in the 
individual, including his intellectual, social and ethical activities 
and relations. The latter is systematic, logical and psychological 
throughout, while the former covers in great detail many phases 
of development, but makes no attempt to be systematic or logical 


** Social and Ethical Interpretations, third edition, p. 504. 
*M. V. O'Shea, The Psychological Bulletin, April 15, 1905, pp. 122-3. 
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in the strict sense. Both are alike in certain basal characteristics, 
however. For one thing their work is permeated throughout with 
modern evolutionary and biological doctrine. Both reject the 
methods and most of the conclusions of metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical speculation. Both have the same large aim in view,—to 
give an account, in the spirit of contemporary biological science, 
of the natural history of the individual human mind. Both base 
their story upon the fundamental conception that ontogenesis 
epitomizes phylogenesis; but Baldwin uses the conception only 
occasionally, while Hall uses it constantly. Baldwin’s discussion 
of mind is concerned very largely with a description of the de- 
velopmental phenomena of the individual’s conscious utilization 
of experience to secure adjustment; while Hall regards conscious- 
ness as of relatively slight importance in the life of the individual. 
Nine-tenths of mind is submerged; it is neither intellect nor 
emotion; it is impulsion, instinct, the generalization of ancestral ex- 
perience running away back into the dim geologic past. Con- 
sciousness may be only ‘‘a wart raised by the sting of sin, a product 
of alienation or a remedial process. . . . The moving phantasma- 
goria of images and conscious objects are not the chief facts of 
mind, as are the many-voiced comments, the sense of assent and 
dissent, pleasure and pain, the elation of strength or the esthetic 
responses, the play of intuitions, the impulses to do or not to do, 
automatic tensions or contractions. These are not epiphenomenal, 
but noumenal in soul-life, its palmary facts and experiences.’’ 
Baldwin’s attitude towards his theme is essentially an intellec- 
tual and scientific one; he observes, organizes, systematizes, traces 
causal relations. Hall’s attitude is more largely emotional, poetic, 
ethical, and perhaps hortative. These differences in attitude ex- 
plain in part differences in temper and tone and style of writing. 
Baldwin’s aim is best realized by means of a comparatively direct, 
unemotional style, with only a mild use of rhetorical aids; but in 
all philosophical, biological, psychological, and educational writ- 
ing, so far as the reviewer’s knowledge goes, there is no verbal 
architect and artist equal to Hall; none who can approach him in 
the fervor, the stateliness, the impassionateness, the at times well- 
nigh overwhelming effect of his rhetoric. This style is, though, 
well suited to his point of view and his purposes. His vision sweeps 
from one mountain peak to another, and he must tell what he sees 
in words and phrases that befit the great scenes which he beholds, 
and that will stir his listeners to action. To influence the conduct 
of men, not to convince their intellects, is after all, as I see it, 
the fundamental motive and raison d’étre of Hall’s work. He has 
more faith anyway in the impulsions of feeling than in the formule 
of mechanical reason. He does not believe that the highest type of 
truth about human nature can come from the psychological labora- 
tory. Modern culture represses feeling and ‘‘intellect saps its 
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roots.’’ The psychologist of the study does not concern himself 
with the deepest and most characteristic things in soul life—with 
‘‘hate that makes man mad or bestial’’; with ‘‘love .. . that is 
stronger than life’’; with ‘‘fear that shakes the pulses’’; with 
‘“eourage that faces death in its cruelest forms unflinchingly’’; 
and with ‘‘torture, and joy that threatens sanity.’’ 


Baldwin’s major contributions to social and political 
psychology can probably best be summarized by a brief con- 
sideration of his views upon the dialectic of personal 
growth, the analogous dialectic of social growth, the na- 
ture of the social process, and the psychological aspects 
of social sanctions and social control. 

The separate discussion of personal and social growth 
does not imply any belief on the part of Baldwin that 
there is a radical distinction between the individual and 
society. Rather they are parts of an organic unity, cannot 
exist alone, and have evolved together :5° 


The traditional contrast between individual and collective in- 
terests is largely artificial and mistaken. The individual is a 
product of his social life, and society is an organization of such 
individuals. There is, on-the whole, no general antagonism of 
interests. On the contrary, there is a concurrence and practical 
identity, at least in those great aspects of life which constitute the 
utilities of society, and motive the essential actions of men. 

Society and the individual are not two entities, two forces acting 
separately, two enemies making forced and grudging concessions 
each to the other. On the contrary, they are the two sides of a 
growing organic whole, in which the welfare and advance of the 
one minister to the welfare and progress of the other. 


The conception of the dialectic of personal growth is 
based upon an analysis of the four stages in the develop- 
ment of the individual’s consciousness of himself and 
others. In the first or objective stage the infant distin- 
guishes only objects and does not distinguish between per- 
sonal and impersonal objects. Gradually he is able to dis- 
criminate between these and distinguishes persons in their 
external relations, though he does not become conscious 

® The Indiwidual and Society, pp. 118, 170, 
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of himself. This second stage is called the projective. The 
child next begins to imitate other persons, and thereby to 
amplify and extend his own experiences until he becomes 
conscious of himself and his more vivid experiences. In 
this third or subjective stage the individual also makes the 
first elementary beginnings of volition. Finally, there 
comes the fourth or ejective stage in which the individual 
reads his own experience into those of others and becomes 
conscious of others as similar to himself. In this way the 
social-self is born, the individual thinking of himself in 
terms of others and of others in terms of himself.*° 


Here are, therefore, four very distinct phases of the child’s 
experience of persons not himself, all subsequent to his purely 
affective or pleasure-pain epoch; first, persons are simply objects, 
parts of the material going on to be presented, mainly sensations 
which stand out strong, etc.; second, persons are very peculiar ob- 
jects, very interesting, very active, very arbitrary, very portentous 
of pleasure or pain. If we consider these objects as fully pre- 
sented, 1.¢€., aS in due relationship to one another in space, pro- 
jected out, and thought of as external, and call such objects again 
projects, then persons at this stage may be called personal projects. 
They have certain peculiarities afterwards found by the child to be 
the attributes of personality. Third, his own actions issuing from 
himself, largely by imitation, as we shall see, in response to the 
requirements of this ‘‘projective’’ environment, having his own 
organism as their centre and his own consciousness as their theatre, 
give him light on himself as subject; and, fourth, this light upon 
himself is reflected upon other persons to illuminate them as also 
subjects, and they to him then become ejects or social fellows." 


The dialectic of social growth constitutes a remarkably 
analogous process to the dialectic of personal growth. 
Thoughts are the raw material of the social process, and 
social growth consists in the appropriation and organiza- 
tion of thoughts. The projective stage of social growth 
occurs when the thoughts exist only in the minds of the in- 
dividuals. The subjective period is reached when society 

“Mental Development in the Child and the Race, third edition, pp. 17 ff, 
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appropriates these thoughts and works them over into in- 
stitutions. The ejective level is attained when society com- 
pels its component individuals to respect and obey the 
institutions which embody the thoughts which have been 
absorbed.® 


If we take any lesson which society learns,—any one thought 
which it adopts and makes a part of its organized content,—we 
can trace the passage of this thought or element through the two 
poles of the ‘‘dialectic of social growth,’’ just as we can also trace 
the elements of personal suggestion, in the ease of the analogous 
dialectic of the individual’s growth. The new thought is ‘‘pro- 
jective’’ to society as long as it exists in the individual’s mind only ; 
it becomes ‘‘subjective’’ to society when society has generalized it 
and embodied it in some one of the institutions which are a part 
of her intimate organization; and then finally society makes it 
‘ejective’’ by requiring, by all her pedagogical, civil, and other 
sanctions, that each individual, class, or subordinate group which 
claims a share in her corporate life, shall recognize it and live up 
to it. 

Society, in other words, makes her particularizations, inven- 
tions, interpretations, through the individual man, just as the 
individual makes his through the alter individual who gives him his 
suggestions; and then society makes her generalizations by setting 
the results thus reached to work again for herself in the form of 
institutions, etce., just as the individual sets out for social con- 
firmation and for conduct the interpretations which he has reached. 
The growth of society is therefore a growth in a sort of self- 
consciousness—an awareness of ttself—expressed in the general 
ways of thought, action, etc., embodied in its institutions; and the 
individual gets his growth in self-consciousness in a way which 
shows by a sort of recapitulation this twofold movement of society. 
So the method of growth in the two cases—what has been called the 
““dialectic’’—is the same.®* 


The essence of Baldwin’s doctrine of the social process 
may be briefly summarized in the following manner. The 
raw material of society and socialization is thoughts: 


Tt is only thoughts or knowledge which are imitable in the 
fruitful way required by a theory of progressive social organiza- 
tion. . . . It is only in the form of thoughts, conceptions, or in- 

ee and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, third edition, 
pp. 539 ff. 
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ventions that new material, new ‘‘copies for imitation,’’ new 
schemes of modified organization, can come into a society at any 
stage of its development.** 


Thoughts arise through invention, but these thoughts are 
not wholly new. They are rather variations of the old, 
appear in old channels and form a recombination or rein- 
terpretation of familiar materials: 


The individual becomes the source of the new ideas, the in- 
ventions, the formulas of legislation and reform. The individual is 
the only source of novelties of thought or practice; and it is from 
the individual that society learns them. They are ‘‘generalized’’ 
discussed, pared down, made available in form and content, by 
social processes, and then finally passed over to the domain of 
the accepted and socially selected.© 

An effective invention is always rooted in the knowledge already 
possessed by society. No effective invention ever makes an absolute 
break with the culture, tradition, fund of knowledge treasured up 
from the past. 


The most striking and significant inventions are those of 
the genius, but even these are socially determined and are 
not successful unless they are socially accepted. ‘‘If per- 
chance the creations of the genius seem in a measure to 
violate tradition and to be judged more truly by the thinker 
than by society, nevertheless even such real additions to 
possible human achievement do not become the social suc- 
cess which makes them additions to human culture, until 
society do come up to the standard of judgment which they 
require.’’®7 In order to be socially appropriated and, 
hence, significant, inventions in the field of thought must be 
spread through imitation. Imitation is of three types rep- 
resenting stages of development. First comes biological, 
organic or subcortical imitation which embraces all repe- 
titions which are not on a conscious level. Next is found 
psychological, conscious, or cortical imitation, which im- 


% Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 504 ff. 

© The Individual and Society, pp. 152-3. 
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plies images or a copy consciously imitated. Finally, there 
appears plastic or secondarily subcortical imitation, 
namely, that which was once conscious but has, with the 
passing of time and increased experience, become automatic 
and subconscious.®® But mere imitation does not complete 
this social process. The thought imitated must be assimi- 
lated by the individual and ejected out into society. ‘‘Ideas, 
inventions of all sorts, are actually propagated by the imi- 
tation of one man by another; but this is only one step 
in their conversion into social matter. Merely this fact 
of social imitation does not necessarily make these things 
socially available. If so, my parrot would, by imitating 
me, come into a social status with reference to me. An- 
other factor is necessary, 7.e., imitative assimilation and 
growth, whereby what is imitated is also organized in the 
individual’s own thought, and imitatively ejected into 
others, becoming part of a situation—a status scheme— 
whose organization includes ‘publicity’ and ‘duties and 
rights.’ ’’°®® This social process taken as a whole consti- 
tutes the mechanism of social progress :7° 


There is, therefore, a process of give and take between the in- 
dividual and socicty by which what we call the consciousness of the 
social body as a whole is built up. Society absorbs the thoughts 
and examples of individuals, and makes them socially available; 
then the individuals of successive generations receive them by 
social inheritance and reinforce them in turn. But in this process 
the individuals again produce variations, exceptional proposals 
of thought, action, and sentiment, and the social body again reacts 
to their suggestions. Society takes the ‘‘copy’’ from the individual, 
as the individual takes it from his fellows; makes it its own, as 
the individual makes his own the lessons of self-consciousness; and 
then ejects it back into the individual as the person also has ejected 
it into his fellows about him. Thus the concurrent growth goes on; 
the individual feeds upon the current custom, science, morals of his 
time and group, and society feeds upon the thoughts, inventions, 
plans of social welfare excogitated by individuals. 

* Mental Development, pp. 332 ff. Ellwood criticizes Baldwin’s views of 
imitation in his Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, Chap. xiii. 
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This process, taken as a whole, is what we mean by social 
progress. It is the normal and continuous growth of social organi- 
zation concurrently with the person’s progress in individuality. 
Its direction is that of the growth of personal self-consciousness ; 
its states are those of ascending self-realization; its ideal is that of 
the self of the socialized individual. It is progress in the con- 
current development of the collectivistic and individualistic factors 
to which society owes its very existence. 


Social progress, which would be inevitably and auto- 
matically realized through the reciprocal action of the in- 
dividual and society, may be hastened through the con- 
scious planning of the human intelligence. ‘‘Collectivism, 
reflective solidarity, the pursuit of moral and social ends 
—this is the direction that nature itself pursues in social 
evolution. We may, therefore, lend a helping hand to the 
car of progress by utilizing the resources of thought, in- 
vention, and morality, and bring in a period of better 
things.’’*4 Baldwin thus gives at least moderate approval 
to Lester F. Ward’s notion of social telesis. 

Baldwin considers in some detail the problems of social 
control :7? 

The individual’s thought or judgment is ‘‘controlled’’ by the 
facts he is dealing with, on the one hand, and by the customs, 
habits, social and disciplinary conventions, and so forth, under 


which he does his thinking. He cannot use his judgment fruitfully 
without recognizing these elements of control. 


Social control is exerted chiefly through social institu- 
tions which furnish the sanctions for conduct :7* 


The institution is only the permanent form in which the or- 
ganization of members of a group embodies itself for carrying on 
its social function. The school, the state, the church, are typical 
institutions thus understood. The essential thing is not the ex- 
ternal form, the means by which it accomplishes its end, but the 
type of collective interest and action it devotes itself to and 
fulfils. 

1 Individual and Society, pp. 163-4, 
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There are four general types of institutions which furnish 
social sanctions—natural institutions, pedagogical and con- 
ventional institutions, civil institutions, and ethical and 
religious institutions.’ Natural institutions are those which 
‘Carise directly out of the nature of man”’ and are best 
exemplified by the family. The pedagogical and conven- 
tional institutions ‘‘prepare the individual for his social 
place and réle’’ and are represented by the school in a 
broad sense.7® Civil institutions are designed to curb the 
‘‘yndue operation of the individualistic factor’’ and are 
represented by the state and its agent the government.” 
Ethical and religious institutions are less utilitarian than 
the first three types and exist to develop sentimental agen- 
cies for social control. They are represented chiefly by 
public opinion and the church.7® 

Baldwin sets forth his specific psychological interpre- 
tation of the state and government in the following man- 
ner: The natural and pedagogical institutions of society 
reduce to a large degree the extreme egoistic and individ- 
ualistic tendencies, advance socialization and prepare man- 
kind for cooperative endeavor. Yet some form of external 
constraint is necessary for the most effective group co- 
operation and to curb the disintegrating tendencies of 
imperfectly socialized individuals. Government constitutes 
the only agency adequate to insure the most complete de- 
gree of collective activity through codperative endeavor. 
Yet, political constraint is but the means to an end, and 
administration of collective interests rather than constraint 
is the chief function of government. Government is not 
created by a contract; it is an agreement which implies 
social self-consciousness and the recognition of the neces- 

*Tbid., pp. 120 ff; Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 414 ff. 
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sity of an adequate institution for furthering and per- 
fecting group codperation. Owing to the dependence of 
government upon this social self-consciousness the forms of 
government change with alterations in the type of social 
self-consciousness :79 


In the main we may say, therefore, that the pedagogical in- 
stitutions of society are socializing and collectivistic. They aim 
to preserve the type of ‘‘socius,’’ or citizen, that the system of 
things requires. This necessitates the development of the individual 
along lines that reduce his eccentricity and train his powers into 
conformity to the standards of social usage and common life. . 

This is true to even a greater extent of the institutions of gov- 
ernment. They are of necessity conserving and conservative. The 
need of self-control in the individual is felt first of all in the social 
body ; its utility is social more than individual. The unrestrained 
exercise of personal powers, of the more instinctive and impulsive 
sort, might often seem to serve the immediate advantage of the 
individual. But society points out the wider unit, the larger 
utility, afforded by co-operation and union. It is for society, then, 
to secure this by constraining the individuals who do not recog- 
nize it. So the exercise of some sort of constraint upon the in- 
dividuals who need it is the condition of effective social or- 
ganization. Social control and self-control go hand in hand. 

This does not commit us to a theory of government which 
makes constraint the essence of society; the fundamental motive 
of social organization is not in my opinion ‘‘constraint.’’ On the 
contrary, all fruitful constraint assumes a sort of social bond. The 
need and the advantage of social union and co-operation must be 
felt in order that its lack or its impairment may come home to 
individuals. Granted, on the other hand, the growing bonds of 
social interest and life, then the need of restraining the more 
unsocial and individualistic tendencies of individuals becomes 
apparent. Thus arises the recognition of the function of the many 
to use what means it may to secure the widest and most effective 
co-operation. ... 

It appears evident, also, from this consideration, that govern- 
ment is not a matter of formal consent or contract; it is a means 
of conserving a state or fact and a state of mind already recognized 
as existing. 

{f government were only with ‘‘the consent of the governed,’’ 
there would be no need of government. Such a consent is a result, 
not a cause. The fact of government is the external side of the 
state of mind by which the individuals of a group come into their 
status with reference to one another; the status in which the socii 

” The Individual and Society, pp. 127-135. 
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reciprocate in varying degrees the feeling of concession and co-op- 
eration which growing self-consciousness implicates. This growth 
is unequal, varying, less or more developed; while the demands of 
social utility are urgent and compelling. The result is the civil and 
pedagogical rule, in which the element of authority, with its corre- 
lative obedience, plays a conspicuous part. 

This element—the enforcing of social rule or law with penalties 
of various sorts—embodies itself in institutions of separate form 
and sanction. This is government. It is the authority of the social 
group as such recognized as enforced by and upon individuals. It 
is effective or it could not be established; it is compulsory, or it 
would not be effective. 

Government, then, is the explicit form in which the actual 
bonds existing in a group are made authoritative and are enforced 
upon individuals. The greater part of the function of government, 
however, we should not overlook, is administrative, not coercive. 
It is mainly an instrument of social procedure, not one of social 
constraint. There is the consent of the governed in all that in 
which they do not come into conflict with the established authority ; 
and this covers, for most civilized men, the whole of their lives 
and all the details of their lives. No one but the law-breaker fears 
the law. 

The form of government changes with development in the form 
of the social self-consciousness. The ruder societies show most 
constraint, and have the most brutal procedure of administration; 
these are the reflex of the cruder forms of solidarity and com- 
munity which are not yet tolerant, imitative, or reflective. Legis- 
lation is undeveloped, and executive action is autocratic and 
peremptory. 

As society advances, the more psychological factors tend to re- 
lease the group from its bondage to animal brutality, and from the 
biological sanctions of appetite, force, individual passion, and am- 
bition; and the more administrative and popular forms of govern- 
ment appear. The stages seem to be in type from absolute despot- 
ism, through various modes of constitutionalism, to representative 
government and democracy. How far democracy succeeds seems 
to depend upon the relative social and political virtue of the 
people. If government is ever to dispense with an authority that 
may, on occasion, assert itself without the ratification of its de- 
crees by the popular voice, it must be when and because that voice 
is not necessary. 


D. Edward Lee Thorndike (1874— ) and the Native Equipment of 
Man. 


Among American psychologists the pioneer in the ap- 
plication of experimental psychology to a study of animal 
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behavior and an analysis of the ‘‘original nature of man” 
has been Professor E. L. Thorndike of Columbia Univer- 
sity. In a way he has combined the type of contribution 
to psychology which has been made in England by C. Lloyd 
Morgan and William McDougall. Yet he represents a 
somewhat more advanced stage in the evolution of the sci- 
ence—a more rigorous application of and a greater de- 
pendence upon the purely experimental method, and less 
utilization of the philosophical and dialectic mode of ap- 
proach. His most important contributions to animal psy- 
chology were incorporated in the volume on Animal Intelli- 
gence. In this work he disposed of two persistent assump- 
tions of psychological sociologists, namely, the belief that 
animals have a general tendency towards imitation and 
possess a social consciousness. He contends that his ex- 
periments tended to prove that there is no general tendency 
on the part of animals to imitate each other, and that they 
have no true social consciousness, namely, a consciousness 
of the feelings of their fellows.8° Much more important 
for political and social psychology, however, is his attempt 
to discover, describe and catalog those ‘‘unlearned ten- 
dencies,’’ those ‘‘reflexes, instincts, and inborn capacities’’ 
which go to make up the ‘‘original nature of man.’’ 

The ‘‘original nature of man’’ or his native equipment 
consists of those unlearned tendencies with which he starts 
his career and which are in no way dependent upon the facts 
of his immediate social or natural environment. His sub- 
sequent life and activities are a product of the reciprocal 
action of this original equipment and the social and geo- 
graphical environment. Hence the necessity of ascertain- 
ing the exact nature of man’s unlearned tendencies, so that 
the question of their adequacy as a guide for educational 
and social policy may be considered, as well as the problem 
of the desirability and degree of their possible modification 
through pedagogical and social effort: 

» Animal Intelligence, Experimental Studies, pp. 76-98, 146-7. 
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Any man possesses at the very start of his life—that is, at the 
moment when the ovum and spermatozoon which are to produce 
him have united—numerous well-defined tendencies to future be- 
havior. Between the situations which he will meet and the re- 
sponses which he will make to them, pre-formed bonds exist. It is 
already determined by the constitution of these two germs, that 
under certain circumstances he will see and hear and feel and 
act in certain ways. His intellect and morals, as well as his bodily 
organs and movements, are in part the consequence of the nature 
of the embryo in the first moment of its life. What a man is and 
does throughout life is a result of whatever constitution he has at 
the start and of all the forces that act upon it before and after 
birth. I shall use the term ‘‘original nature’’ for the former and 
‘“environment’’ for the latter. His original nature is thus a name 
for the nature of the combined germ-cells from which he springs, 
and his environment is a name for the rest of the universe, so far 
as it may, directly or indirectly, influence him.** 

It certainly is impossible to summarize the original nature of 
man without great risk of misleading. The inventory which has 
been made is, indeed, itself, too condensed to do full justice to 
the elaborate mental organization with which man meets his en- 
vironment. But, accepting the risk, one may say that the original 
nature of man is roughly what is common to all men minus all 
adaptations to tools, houses, clothes, furniture, words, beliefs, 
religions, laws, science, the arts, and to whatever in other man’s 
behavior is due to adaptations to them. From human nature as 
we find it, take away, first, all that is in the European but not in 
the Chinaman, all that is in the Fiji Islander but not in the Hs- 
quimaux, all that is local or temporary. Then take away the effects 
of all products of human art. What is left of human intellect and 
character is largely original—not wholly, for all those elements 
of knowledge which we call ideas and judgments must be sub- 
tracted from his responses. Man originally possesses only capa- 
cities which after a given amount of education will produce ideas 
and judgments. And from the situations to which he originally 
responds, must also be subtracted all ideas and judgments; for, 
again, his original tendencies are bound only to direct sense- 
presentations and feelings. To ideas, when he gets them, he re- 
sponds originally only as he would to some direct presentations 
which they sufficiently resemble. Much, perhaps nine-tenths, of 
what commonly passes for distinctively human nature is thus not 
in man originally, but is put there by institutions or grows there 
by the interaction of the world of natural forces and the capacity 
to learn. To reduce the chance of misleading, the original nature 
of man may be summarized also by listing its essential differences 


"The Original Nature of Man, pp. 1-2, 
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from that of the primates in general. Consider the intellectual 
and moral equipment of the monkeys. Add to it certain important 
social instincts, notably those connected with the more refined 
facial expressions and the approval-disapproval series. Increase 
in intensity and breadth the satisfyingness of mental life for its 
own sake, widen the repertory of movements to include human 
facial expressions, finger and thumb play and articulated babble, 
enrich the fund of indifferent possibilities of secondary connections 
and give them the tendency to piece-meal action in very fine detail. 
The result will be substantially the original nature of man.*? 

It is a first principle of education to utilize any individual’s 
original nature as a means to changing him for the better—to 
produce in him the information, habits, powers, interests and ideals 
which are desirable. 

The behavior of man in the family, in business, in the state, 
in religion and in every other affair of life is rooted in his un- 
learned, original equipment of instincts and capacities. All 
schemes of improving human life must take account of man’s 
original nature, most of all when their aim is to reverse or counter- 
act it. 

A study of the original nature of man as a species and of the 
original natures of individual men is therefore the primary task 
of human psychology. This volume is concerned with only the 
former task. The main topics of such a study are: 


1. The description and classification of original tendencies. 

2. Their anatomy and physiology. 

3. Their source or origin. 

4, The order and dates of their appearance and disappearance ; 
and 

5. Their control in the service of human ideals.** 


Thorndike discusses in some detail the nature, origins 
and operation of these unlearned tendencies of man, but we 
eannot follow him here on account of the concrete nature 
of the material and the wide citation of leading students 
of the various phases of the subject.** There are, how- 
ever, certain phases of this material to which at least brief 
attention must be devoted. It is in his discussion of the 
social instincts that Thorndike reflects most fully the in- 
fluence of William James and approaches more closely to 

2 Thorndike, op. cit., pp. 198-9. 
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the ground covered by McDougall. He considers the in- 
stinct of motherly behavior, the gregarious instinct with 
its results in the pleasure of association, the thrills of 
group approval and the misery of group scorn, the instinct 
of mastery or submission, depending upon the respective 
size, sex and age of the individuals concerned, sex be- 
havior, secretiveness, rivalry, cooperation, suggestibility 
and opposition, greed, ownership, kindliness, teasing, tor- 
menting and bullying, constructiveness, cleanliness, curi- 
osity, multiform mental and physical activity, workman- 
ship and play.’ This is one of the most comprehensive 
catalogs of alleged instinctive tendencies which has been 
set forth by any psychologist of repute and has been 
sharply criticized by some on this very account. 

Perhaps the most significant of Thorndike’s contentions 
for psychological sociology is that there is no such thing 
as an original tendency in man to imitate. He criticizes 
Tarde sharply for his undoubted looseness and ambiguity 
in the use of the term, and concludes that— 


I can find no evidence that any such tendency (to imitate) is 
original in man. As will be stated later, certain particular sorts 
of behavior do originally provoke in the spectator behavior that 
resembles them, but, so far as I can see, behavior in general does 
MOG 5 YS 

On the whole, the imitative tendencies which pervade human 
life and which are among the most powerful forces with and against 
which education and social reform work, are, for the most part, 
not original tendencies to respond to behavior seen by duplicating 
it in the same mechanical way that one responds to light by con- 
tracting the pupil, but must be explained as the results of the 
arousal, by the behavior of other men, of either special instinctive 
responses or ideas and impulses which have formed in the course 
of experience, connections with that sort of behavior. Man has 
a few specialized original tendencies whose responses are for him 
to do what the man forming the situation does. His other ten- 
eee to imitate are habits learned nowise differently from other 

abits. 

The most probable cases for the production, by behavior wit- 
nessed, of similar behavior in the witness, are smiling when smiled 

* Tbid., pp. 81-107, 138-46, 
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at, laughing when others laugh, yelling when others yell, looking 
at what others observe, listening when others listen, running with 
or after people who are running in the same direction, running 
from the focus whence others scatter, jabbering when others jabber 
and becoming silent as they become silent, crouching when others 
crouch, chasing, attacking and rending what others hunt, and seiz- 
ing whatever object another seizes.® 


Finally, Thorndike takes up the question, answered in 
the affirmative by Rousseau, as to whether the impulses 
from man’s original nature are a reliable guide for conduct 
and a suitable criterion for judging ethical codes. While 
not fully agreeing with either, Thorndike inclines to believe 
that Stanley Hall and his followers, who regard nature 
as the safest guide for conduct and education, err less than 
the absolutist philosophers with their categorical impera- 
tives and their adulation of pure thought spelled with a 
capital T, who condemn natural impulses on all occasions. 
The natural impulses are far from perfect and also far 
from being entirely evil. Progress comes through modi- 
fying and improving them by conscious effort and read- 
justing them to meet the varying needs of an advancing 
civilization, yet they contain within themselves the raw 
material out of which all progress must be constructed. 


The original tendencies of man have not been right, are not 
right, and probably never will be right. By them alone few of 
the best wants in human life would have been felt, and fewer still 
satisfied. Nor would the crude, conflicting, perilous wants which 
original nature so largely represents and serves, have had much 
more fulfilment. Original nature has achieved what goodness the 
world knows as a state achieves order, by killing, confining, or 
reforming some of its elements. It progresses, not by laissez faire 
but by changing the environment in which it operates and by 
renewedly changing itself in each generation. Man is now as 
civilized, rational and humane as he is because man in the past 
has changed things into shapes more satisfying, and changed parts 
of his own nature into traits more satisfying, to man as a whole. 
Man is thus eternally altering himself to suit himself. His nature 
is not right in his own eyes. Only one thing in it, indeed, is 
unreservedly good, the power to make it better. This power, the 


8 Thorndike, op. cit., pp. 108-22. 
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power of learning or modification in favor of the satisfying, the 
capacity represented by the law of effect, is the essential principle 
of reason and right in the world.** 

I have been at some pains to make it clear that the instinctive 
tendencies of man must often be supplemented, redirected and 
even reversed, and that, in the ordinary sense of the words, original 
nature is imperfect and untrustworthy. But in a certain impor- 
tant sense nature 7s right. ... 

The original nature of man, as we have seen, has its source 
far back of reason and morality in the interplay of brute forces; 
it grows up as an agency to keep men, and especially certain neu- 
rones within men’s bodies alive; it is physiologically determined 
by the character of the synaptic bonds and degrees of readiness 
to act of these neurones; parts of it are again and again in rebel- 
lion against the higher life that the acquired wisdom of man pre- 
scribes. But it has evolved reason and morality from brute force; 
amongst the neurones whose life it serves are neurones whose life 
means, if a certain social environment is provided, loving children, 
being just to all men, seeking the truth, and every other activity 
that man honors; the wisdom that criticises it is its own product; 
the higher life is the choice of its better elements: for whatever 
aberrations and degradations it imposes on man, its own virtues 
are the preventive and cure: and to it will be due whatever happi- 
ness, power and dignity man attains.*® 


E. William McDougall (1871- ) and the Emphasis upon the Socio- 
logical Significance of Instincts. 

Probably the best known of English contributions to 
the psychological foundations of sociology is the work of 
the Oxford Professor, Wiliam McDougall, An Introduction 
to Social Psychology.8® McDougall is one of the leaders of 
modern psychology and was in his earlier days an ad- 
herent, though a moderate one, of the so-called ‘‘ Behavior- 
istic’’ school of psychology. As a work on social psychol- 
ogy the book both gains and suffers by the previous spe- 
cialization of the author in psychology and his limited ac- 
quaintance with systematic sociology. The psychological 


* Tbid., pp. 281-282. 

*Ibid., pp. 310-12. For another excellent summary discussion of the field 
covered by Professor Thorndike in this book see R. S. Woodworth, Dynamio 
Psychology, Chap. iii. 

“Tenth ed. Boston, 1916. Reviewed by James H. Leuba, American 
Journal of Psychology (1909), pp. 285-89. Professor McDougall was called 
to Harvard University in 1920. 
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aspects of the work are particularly full and complete, but 
the sociological applications of psychology are rather 
scanty. Mr. Barker’s criticism is very concise and per- 
tinent. ‘‘The difficulty is, when it comes to the point, that 
Mr. McDougall, while giving a full account of the genesis 
of instincts that act in society, hardly shows how they issue 
mmto society. He seems to do a great deal of packing in 
preparation for a journey on which he never starts.’’ 
It is for this reason that McDougall’s treatise is admirably 
supplemented by Professor EH. A. Ross’s Social Psychol- 
ogy in which there is scarcely any ‘‘packing’’ for the jour- 
ney but a considerable amount of traveling. 

McDougall’s Social Psychology is noteworthy in the 
history of sociological theory as the first systematic treat- 
ment of the sociological importance of instinct. In the 
words of Professor Ellwood:*! 


In general, however, in sociological literature, there was little 
adequate explicit recognition of the large part which instincts 
play in our social life down to the publication of McDougall’s 
Social Psychology in 1908. While many scattered articles and 
passages had emphasized the importance of instinct in particular 
phases of the social life, MeDougall’s work first systematically 
attempted to show the bearing of instinct upon the social life as 
a whole and upon the social sciences. 


Instinct, of which McDougall makes so much, he defines 
as follows: ‘‘We may, then, define an instinct as an in- 
herited or innate psycho-physical disposition which de- 
termines its possessor to perceive, and to pay attention 
to, objects of a certain class, to experience an emotional 
excitement of a particular quality upon perceiving such an 
object, and to act in regard to it in a particular manner, or, 
at least, to experience an impulse to such action.’’ %” 


” Barker, Political Thought in England from Spence~ to the Present Day, 
pee kay/ 
: % Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 202-3. 

2 An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 29. McDougall’s later writings 
should be consulted for some revisions of his view of instincts. See especially 
his ‘‘Can Sociology and Social Psychology Dispense with Instincts?’’ in 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. XIX, No. 1, pp. 13-41. 
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McDougall finds that there are some eleven complex 
instincts, to the operation of which may be referred most 
human and social actions. The first seven have correspond- 
ing primary emotions. The following is the list of his 
postulated instincts with their corresponding emotion: 
flight and the emotion of fear; repulsion and the emotion 
of disgust; curiosity and the emotion of wonder; pugnacity 
and the emotion of anger; self-abasement and the emotion 
of subjection; self-assertion and the emotion of elation; 
the parental instinct and the tender emotion; the reproduc- 
tive or sex instinct; the gregarious instinct; the instinct 
of acquisition; and finally the constructive instinct.°* This 
procedure of basing a psychological theory of society too 
exclusively upon the element of instinctive behavior has 
been rather vigorously criticized by Professor Tenney, 
but it seems that whatever the shortcomings of McDou- 
gall’s scheme, it is of the utmost importance to recognize 
the importance of instinctive behavior in society,®® and 
McDougall errs chiefly in ascribing excessive influence and 
definiteness to a phase of the motivation of behavior which 
was largely ignored before his analysis appeared. 

McDougall’s theories throw much light upon the prob- 
lem of the psychological foundations of political author- 
ity and obedience. The gregarious instinct must be re- 
garded as an important conditioning influence rather than 
the direct causal factor in the development of political 
and social institutions. It merely brings individuals to- 
gether in contiguity and makes possible their subsequent 
molding into a society through the operation of socializing 
influences :°° 


; We may briefly sum up the social operation of the gregarious 
instinct by saying that, in early times when population was scanty, 


*° Introduction to Social Psychology, Chap. iii. 

“<*Some Recent Advances in Sociology,’’ Political Science Quarterly, 
September, 1910, pp. 514-15. See also the criticism by Bernard below. 

* Cf. Ellwood, op. eit., Chap. ix. 

°° McDougall, op. cit., p. 301. 
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it must have played an important part in social evolution by keep- 
ing men together and thereby occasioning the need for social laws 
and institutions; as well as by providing the conditions of aggre- 
gation in which ‘alone the higher evolution of the social attributes 
was possible; but that in highly civilized societies its functions are 
less important, because the density of population ensures a suffi- 
cient aggregation of the people; and that, facilities for aggregation 
being so greatly increased among modern nations, its direct opera- 
tion is apt to produce anomalous and even injurious social results. 


McDougall distinguishes four levels of conduct which 
are passed through by all advanced peoples in the course 
of their social and political evolution and by every indi- 
vidual between birth and the attainment of adult status :97 


We may roughly distinguish four levels of conduct, successive 
stages, each of which must be traversed by every individual before 
he can attain the next higher stage. These are (1) the stage of 
instinctive behavior modified only by the influence of the pains 
and pleasures that are incidentally experienced in the course of 
instinctive activities; (2) the stage in which the operation of the 
instinctive impulses is modified by the influence of rewards and 
punishments administered more or less systematically by the social 
environment; (3) the stage in which conduct is controlled in the 
main by the anticipation of social praise and blame; (4) the highest 
stage, in which conduct is regulated by an ideal of conduct that 
enables a man to act in the way that seems to him right regardless 
of the praise or blame of his:immediate social environment. 


Instinctive behavior characterizes the animal kingdom. 
Social control through the presence of direct and imminent 
rewards and punishments is typical of primitive societies. 
The domination by public opinion prevails among the ma- 
jority in modern society. Critically thought out and ra- 
tionally determined conduct is found only among the small 
class of courageous, independent, and scientifically minded 
individuals. Therefore, the chief problem connected with 
social control and political obedience in modern society is 
to explain the ascendancy of public opinion:*® 


™ McDougall, op. cit., p. 181. 
% Thid., pp. 188-89. 
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Why is our conduct so profoundly influenced by public opin- 
ion? How do we come to care so much for the praise and blame, 
the approval and disapproval, of our fellow-men? This is the 
principal problem that we have to solve if we would understand 
how men are led to control their impulses in a way that renders 
possible the life of complexly organised societies. For the praise 
and blame of our fellows, especially as expressed by the voice of 
public opinion, are the principal and most effective sanctions of 
moral conduct for the great mass of men; without them few of 
us would rise above the level of mere law-abidingness, the mere 
avoidance of acts on which legal punishment surely follows; and 
the strong regard for social approval and disapproval constitutes 
an essential stage of the progress to the higher plane of morality, 
the plane of obligation to an ideal of conduct. 


This domination of public opinion can only be satisfac- 
torily interpreted in the light of the development and 
operation of the ‘‘self-regarding sentiment.’’®® The self- 
regarding sentiment must be looked upon as expressing 
itself through both positive and negative self-feeling. While 
the former is the basis of the desire for ascendancy, the 
latter is much more important in explaining the founda- 
tions of obedience. The negative self-regarding sentiment 
is aroused whenever we are in the presence of any one 
whom we believe to be possessed of superior power or pres- 
tige. This naturally produces an impulse to submission 
and obedience.*° This is reinforced by the fear of punish- 
ment which is inculeated in the childhood of both the race 
and the individual. ‘‘This colors our emotional attitude 
towards authority in whatever form we meet it.’’ 1 
Finally, there must be noted the potency of ‘‘active sym- 
pathy’’ which leads men to desire to put their feelings 
and emotions in harmony with those of their fellow-citi- 
zens.'°? These factors serve to explain the development 
of the self-regarding sentiment and the power of public 
opinion :1°3 

" Tbid., pp. 188-89, 191. 

2% Tbid., pp. 193, 197-98. 

11 Tbid., p. 200. 


2 Thid., pp. 200-201. 
3 Tbid., pp. 201-2. 
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The two principles we have now considered—on the one hand 
the influence of authority or power, exercised primarily in bring- 
ing rewards and punishments, on the other hand the impulse of 
active sympathy towards harmony of feeling and emotion with 
our fellows—these two principles may sufficiently account, I think, 
for the moralization of the self-regarding sentiment, "for that 
regard for the praise and blame of our fellow-men and for moral 
approval and disapproval in general, which is so strong in most 
of us and which plays so large a part in shaping our sentiments, 
our character, and our conduct. 


It cannot be denied that there is in McDougall’s treat- 
ment of the genesis of obedience and submission to public 
opinion something of the views of Durkheim and Trotter 
as to the all-importance of social ascendancy and the essen- 
tially passive nature of the individual. This point of view 
Professor Woodworth has recently criticized as disregard- 
ing the more agreeable, pleasurable, voluntary, and dy- 
namic phases of associated life :1°4 


One thing that strikes you in reading MecDougall’s book is the 
little reference made to comradeship and other relationships be- 
tween equals, as compared with his constant use of the instincts 
of domination and submission. .. . 

Society appears in his pages as an authority, impressing the 
individual with its vastness, and awakening in him a submissive 
attitude. It does not appear as anything interesting and attrac- 
tive to the individual, except indeed, in so far as the mere multi- 
tude attracts by virtue of the gregarious instinct. . . . Society, we 
should not forget, is essentially activity or behavior; it is an activ- 
ity rather than a condition. And the social motive is the tendency 
to engage in group activity, which is interesting and satisfying 
to beings of a social nature. ; 

The main criticism to be passed upon McDougall is that he 
fails to recognize a definitely social motive. He recognizes several 
motives that contribute to social life by making one individual in- 
terested in other individuals, but he recognizes none that would 
make group activity interesting. Society appears in his pages as 
an authority controlling the individual, but not as an activity 
attractive to the individual. 


*4R. S. Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, pp. 193-200. Cf. also pp. 62 ff. 
and Political Science Quarterly, June, 1920, pp. 236 ff. McDougall unques- 
tionably over-compensated for this defect in "his later book, The Group Mind, 
written under the influence of the war psychology. 
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While the majority of men never pass beyond that type 
of conduct which is determined and regulated by the praise 
and blame of the public, the intellectually élite are able to 
escape from this type of domination when, through educa- 
tion and experience, they learn of the variety of the codes 
of customary conduct and reflect upon these aspects of vari- 
ation and relativity in what the public regards as ideal 
conduct. This weakens their respect for public opinion and 
makes possible a rationally determined type of individual 
behavior.1% 

While the whole of McDougall’s work is of very great 

importance as throwing light upon the psychological 
foundation of the various forms of human behavior which 
are involved in the organization of political activity, it will 
be possible to consider in this place but two other points 
‘of particular relevance—the shortcomings of public opin- 
ion as a guide for conduct, when viewed in the light of 
social psychology, and the influence of the instinct of pug- 
nacity in social evolution. 

McDougall finds public opinion to be defective as a guide 
of conduct for several reasons. In the first place, it regu- 
lates conduct through our regard for the approval or dis- 
approval of our acts by our fellow-men.'** As a result, 
the motives of conduct are egoistic; public opinion cannot 
be an effective regulator of conduct outside of the circle 
of those who shape the particular public opinion in ques- 
tion; and it provides a very narrow and one-sided basis for 
opinion and the conduct which is determined by it, since it 
is limited by the mores of the particular group.2®? ‘‘The 
sanction of public opinion, then, provides no guaranty 
against gross defects and absurdities of conduct; and— 
what is of more importance—it contains within itself no 
principle of progress, but tends rather to produce rigid 


5 MeDougall, Oe cit., pp. 209 ff, 
Opacity ap: 
1 Thid., pp. 209. “1. 
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customs whose only changes are apt to be degenerative 
distortions of elements once valuable.’’ 1°8 

McDougall’s analysis of the social influence of the in- 
stinct of pugnacity is primarily a restatement of Bagehot’s 
doctrine of the importance of the conflict of groups with 
different codes of customs, together with a more complete 
analysis of how the conflict between groups may favor the 
extension of cooperation and sociability within the separate 
groups. He sums up his observations upon this point in 
the following paragraph :1° 


When in any region social organization had progressed so far 
that mortal combat of individuals was replaced by the mortal 
combat of tribes, villages, or groups of any kind, success in com- 
bat and survival and propagation must have been favored by, and 
have depended upon, not only the vigor and ferocity of indi- 
vidual fighters, but also, and, to an even greater degree, upon the 
capacity of individuals for united action, upon good comradeship, 
upon personal trustworthiness, and upon the capacity of individ- 
uals to subordinate their impulsive tendencies and egoistic prompt- 
ings to the ends of the group and to the commands of the ac- 
cepted leader. Hence, wherever such mortal conflict of groups 
prevailed for many generations, it must have developed in the 
surviving groups just those social and moral qualities of indi- 
viduals which are the essential conditions of all effective co-opera- 
tion and of the higher forms of social organization. 


Aside from its psychological importance this view of Mc- 
Dougall’s is valuable as pointing out how the struggle for 
existence in human society is primarily a group rather 
than an individual struggle—a difference of the utmost 
importance in sociological theory. 


F. Wilfred Trotter and the Sociological Importance of the Recognition 
and Control of ‘‘Herd Instinct.’’ 


The dominant note in recent English psychological so- 
ciology has been an attack upon the earlier intellectualistic 


18 McDougall, op. cit., p. 211. In his later work on The Group Mind Me- 
Dougall was compelled to rationalize his own capitulation to war propaganda 
by eulogizing the nobility and reliability of public opinion; cf, New Kepublic, 
December 15, 1920, pp. 82-6. 

3 Social Psychology, p. 287, 
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theories which were characteristic of the period of the 
contract theory and were later revived in a different ap- 
plication by the Utilitarians. This tendency has been char- 
acteristic of most of the psychological interpretations of 
society offered in recent times not only in England but also 
on the Continent and in America. Bagehot had been the 
harbinger of this trend in his emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the non-intellectual factor of imitation in so- 
cial processes. One of the most suggestive and profound 
expositions of this modern tendency to emphasize the in- 
stinctive and emotional aspects of the psychic factors in 
society is to be found in two essays by Dr. Wilfred Trot- 
ter, a noted English surgeon whose sociological interests 
have been revealed to readers of the Sociological Papers 
and the Sociological Review through his discussions at 
meetings of the English Sociological Society. The first 
essay is entitled, ‘‘Herd Instinct and Its Bearing upon the 
Psychology of Civilized Man,’’ 1*° and the second, ‘‘Socio- 
Jogical Applications of the Psychology of Herd In- 
stinct.”?121_ Aside from their emphasis upon the non- 
rational basis of human conduct, these essays are extremely 
noteworthy, since they question seriously the unqualified 
assertion of many sociologists that the social instinct has 
been the basic factor in human progress. Ever since Aris- 
totle uttered his famous aphorism, the majority of social 
philosophers and social scientists, with a few exceptions 
like Machiavelli and Hobbes, have viewed the social instinct 
as the basis of all of human achievement, and any question 
as to its beneficent action has been looked upon as almost 
irreverent. But now Dr. Trotter appears as a sort of psy- 
chological Malthus and questions the accuracy of this as- 
sertion, as Malthus questioned the eighteenth-century ideas 
of the perfectibility of man. While Dr. Trotter admits the 
value of the gregarious instinct as an indispensable factor 


*° Sociological Review, 1908, pp. 227-48. 
™ Tbid., 1909, pp. 36-54, 
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in human progress, he also detects certain detrimental in- 
fluences radiating from it which seem capable of eliminat- 
ing man from the planet as another of Nature’s failures 
unless this instinct is consciously guided and directed by 
intellect. Important as are Dr. Trotter’s conclusions, they 
had escaped the notice of most sociologists up to the time 
of their republication in book form.1!2 

Of course, Trotter’s basic premise of the constraining 
influence which is exerted over the individual by the group 
is not new, having been long ago elaborated by Bagehot 
and Durkheim, and much more extensively developed in 
Professor Sumner’s work on Folkways which appeared 
just before Dr. Trotter’s essays. The novel element in Dr. 
Trotter’s treatment is rather his penetrating psychological 
analysis of the nature and influence of the herd instinct 
and the highly original and all-important deductions which 
he draws from this analysis. To put the situation briefly 
Trotter gives a profound psychological interpretation and 
explanation of the phenomenon of social constraint, the 
practical operation of which Sumner has so thoroughly de- 
scribed. Important for political science is his view of the 
psychological derivation of public opinion, political parties, 
political opinions, and the spirit of conservatism. The 
following are the main points presented in these highly 
suggestive essays. 

In the first place, Trotter lays down the law that modern 
psychology must always start from the assumption that 
man is social, since isolated man is unknown.'!* He next 


14Mr. Graham Wallas in the preface to his Human Nature in Politics, 
expressed a hope that he might carry his psychological analysis on the same 
high level of accuracy and insight which had been displayed by Dr. Trotter, 
and Professor Ellwood, in his Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pauses 
to call attention to Trotter’s first essay as one of the best recent sociological 
treatments of gregariousness (op. cit., p. 220). Aside from these writers 
Dr. Trotter’s important conclusions seem for a decade to have passed 
unnoticed by the sociologists, and have been utilized only by the abnormal 
psychologists. See the breezy but penetrating review of Trotter’s doctrine 
by J. H. Robinson, Political Science Quarterly, 1917, pp. 315-19. 

13 ¢<FTerd Instinct and Its Bearing upon the Psychology of Civilized Man,’? 
in The Sociological Review, 1908, p. 227. 
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turns to an investigation of the psychology of instinctive 
behavior. An instinctive impulse he finds to be one which 
‘‘reveals itself to human consciousness as an axiomatically 
obvious proposition, as something which is so clearly 
‘sense’ that any idea of discussing its basis is foolish or 
wicked.’’? 114 The primary instincts of self-preservation, | 
nutrition, and sex have been found insufficient to account 
for all the observed varieties and characteristics of human 
conduct. This gap is only supplied when one accepts the 
existence and operation of a gregarious instinct, into what- 
ever components it may be analyzed, as the necessary 
fourth instinct to explain the difficulties and omissions 
which would otherwise arise. That gregariousness has 
had a very high survival value in the evolution of the ani- 
mal kingdom is to be inferred from the fact that it is the 
most universal characteristic of the animal world. The 
whole history of man’s physical and mental evolution in- 
dicates the fact that he has evolved as a gregarious 
animal,115 

After this preliminary demonstration of the existence 
of a gregarious instinct in man, Trotter takes up a con- 
sideration of some of the current notions regarding the 
nature and consequences of this gregarious instinct, as 
viewed by biologists, sociologists, and psychologists. He 
finds that Karl Pearson was the first to point out the 
deeper significance of the gregarious instinct in human evo- 
lution by indicating that by its operation the selective proc- 
ess was greatly modified within the group. The neglect 
of this consideration by Haeckel, Spencer, and Huxley had 
led them into many errors and perplexities. Lester F. 
Ward had seen fit to designate this gregarious instinct as 
religion. Boris Sidis, at that time (1908), according to 
Trotter, had been about the only psychologist to investi- 
gate the importance of the gregarious instinct for that 


4 Tbid., p. 230. 
4 Tbid., pp. 230-35, 
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science. He disagrees with Sidis, in that he believes that 
the subconscious mind is a normal characteristic of man 
and that man is suggestible at all times, though in different 
degrees.!16 

Dr. Trotter devotes the remainder of his first essay to 
a discussion of the more important deductions which may 
be drawn from the psychological characteristics of a ere- 
garious animal, particularly man. The fundamental char- 
acteristic of the ‘‘herd’’ is homogeneity, to secure which 
the members must be very sensitive to the conduct of their 
fellow-members and restrain their behavior within the nor- 
mal bounds of the herd customs. Those members whose 
originality is so great as to lead them to deviate widely 
from the norm of herd-conduct will be eliminated by nat- 
ural selection, owing to the inability to exist without the 
aid of the herd, or by artificial selection resulting from 
the destruction of the innovator by the alarmed herd. The 
whole sum of life-experiences attaches the animal to the 
herd and its ways, and makes its separation both physi- 
cally dangerous and mentally intolerable. While the sec- 
ondary impulses that arise from the operation of the herd 
instinct are not really instinctive, they act upon the mind 
with all the emotional value of an instinctive impulse, and 
make any criticism of such an impulse appear highly ridicu- 
lous and objectionable. The herd can thus confer the emo- 
tional sanction of instinctive behavior upon many fields 
of action and thus enormously increase the coercive influ- 
ence upon the individual.!27 

The mental consequences of gregariousness are of the 
utmost significance in determining the psychic activities of 
the individual. The member of the herd feels comfortable, 
warm, and secure in the presence of the herd and equally 
uncomfortable and insecure in its absence. Hach individ- 
ual wants his opinions on all matters to receive the appro- 


“° Trotter, loc. cit., pp. 235-39, 243. 
“7 Tbid., pp. 239-41. 
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bation of the herd, and if he cannot secure for them the 
sanction of the whole herd, he will seek that of a part of 
the herd. This is the root of the universal human tendency 
to segregate into classes each distinguished by the cherish- 
ing of a certain type of opinion, for example, political, 
religious, and other parties. Minor manifestations of the 
action of the herd instinct are to be seen in the dislike of 
being too conspicuous, in shyness, and in stage-fright. Man 
is instinctively suggestible only to the impulses arising 
from the herd instinct. The history of the popular re- 
sistance to inventions shows that he is ‘‘notoriously in- 
sensitive to the suggestions of experience.’’ There is an 
instinctive dislike of anything new or novel, as it runs 
counter to those herd opinions which are based upon older 
traditions. Hence the suggestions that conform most 
closely to herd habits will be most readily accepted, and 
Trotter justifies Machiavelli’s psychology by pointing out 
that the successful innovator is the one who is wise enough 
to present his innovations under the disguise of old herd 
opinions. The invention of speech in the human race 
greatly increased the scope and intensity of the application 
of herd instinct. The result may be seen in the perfectly 
amazing tyranny of custom in primitive society.11§ 

This comfortable satisfaction of the herd in regard to 
its habitual behavior and its aversion to anything that 
runs counter to its customary views is well illustrated by 
the history of science. It is hard for man to bear the sus- 
pense that science, with its tentative hypotheses, imposes; 
the herd opinions have the merit of a confident assurance 
of certain and assumed, if unreal, accuracy and finality. 
Therefore, the sciences have developed in the order in 
which their subject-matter least affected man’s most im- 
portant and sensitive activities and hence received the least 
resistance from the herd, namely, in the order of mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, 

“8 Thid., pp. 241-44. 
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and sociology. The present opposition to the admission 
of sociology to the rank of a science arises because it upsets 
or threatens to discredit so many of the antiquated herd 
opinions.1'® Diplomacy, politics, and theology deal with 
such intimate fields of human conduct that they have not 
even yet reached the level of sciences, and we go on pre- 
ferring the pleasant but deluded certitude of herd opinion 
on those subjects.1*° 

That the majority of human opinions are merely the 
reflection of herd ideas and impulses and are not the result 
of scientific knowledge may easily be perceived by examin- 
ing the ‘‘mental furniture of the average man.’’ 


He will have fairly settled ideas upon the origin and nature 
of the universe and upon what he will probably call its meaning; 
he will have conclusions as to what will happen to him at death 
and after, as to what is and what should be the basis of conduct; 
he will know how the country should be governed and why it is 
going to the dogs, and why this piece of legislation is good and 
that bad. He will have strong views upon military and naval 
strategy, the principles of taxation, the use of alcohol and vaccina- 
tion, the treatment of influenza, the prevention of hydrophobia, 
upon municipal trading, the teaching of Greek, upon what is 
permissible in art, satisfactory in literature, and hopeful in 
science.’*+ 


Nothing could be more obvious than that no one person 
could arrive at all these opinions in a scientific manner, 
and most of them relate to problems which are admitted 
by experts to be far from settled or which are not amenable 
to scientific treatment. One may thus safely hold that the 
‘‘wholesale acceptance of non-rational belief must be looked 
upon as normal.’’ 1”? 

The holder of these varied opinions believes, however, 


12JTt would be interesting to inquire as to how far this is at the root 
of the academic opposition to sociology. 

20 Thid., p. 244. Dr. Trotter’s revision of Comte’s famous explanation of 
the order of the origin of the sciences is probably, like Comte’s, only partially 
true, but a combination of the two explanations would appear to be a very 
plausible theory. 

1 Tbid., pp. 244-45, 
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that they are conspicuous for their rationality, and he is 
equally convinced that opposing opinions are especially 
ridiculous, unreasonable and foolish. The atheist and the 
Christian are each held by the other to be superficial and 
stupid, and neither the Conservative nor the Liberal can 
for a moment comprehend how his opponent can be so 
totally averse to using even a modicum of reason.!** The 
obvious explanation of such misunderstanding is that these 
opinions are the result of different varieties of herd sug- 
gestion, and are, as a result, to the minds of their sup- 
porters rational almost beyond description. Since the mind 
likes to justify rationally these opinions which are uncon- 
sciously derived from herd suggestion, one can understand 
the common tendency to produce elaborately rationalized 
justifications for the most irrationally derived practices. 
This is the root of that ingenious process of secondary 
rationalization of subconsciously derived opinions which 
is perhaps the most characteristic element in the mental life 
of man :1*4 


This mechanism enables the English lady, who, to escape the 
stigma of having normal feet, subjects them to a formidable degree 
of lateral compression, to be aware of no logical inconsistency 
when she subscribes to missions to teach the Chinese lady how ab- 
surd it is to compress her feet longitudinally. . . . The process 
of rationalization which has just been illustrated by some of its 
simpler varieties is best seen on the largest scale, and in the most 
elaborate form in the pseudo-sciences of political economy and 
ethics. Both of these are occupied in deriving from eternal prin- 
ciples justification for masses of non-rational belief which are 
assumed to be permanent merely because they exist. Hence the 
notorious acrobatic feats of both in the face of any considerable 
variation in herd belief. 


There is, fortunately, a compensating feature in the ac- 
tion of the herd instinct upon the individual mind. When 
herd suggestion happens to act in the behalf of a scientific 


truth which the herd has finally accepted after a genera- 


BS Thid., p. 245. 
* Thid., pp. 246-47. 
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tion or two of resistance, it becomes an overwhelming 
power in the spreading of this idea and in securing its 
acceptance. The popularization of science is accomplished 
in the following manner. A new discovery gains vogue 
among the group of specialists concerned, and the herd sug- 
gestion and coercion which begin in this relatively small 
group of experts spread in successively larger circles until 
its adherents have come to embrace all of civilized hu- 
manity. The acceptance of the Copernican system and the 
gradual spread of Darwinism may be cited as illustrative 
examples of this method of the diffusion of science.125 

The effects of herd suggestion are as important in mat- 
ters of emotion as they are in the intellectual field. That 
the sense of conscience, guilt, and duty has its origin in 
the suggestion of the herd may be realized from the fact 
that none of these feelings are found in non-gregarious 
animals, that judgments of conscience on most subjects 
differ in various communities, and finally that these judg- 
ments of conscience are not usually advantageous to the 
species as a whole outside of the community in which they 
originated.176 

In his second essay Dr. Trotter deduces the main socio- 
logical consequences which arise from the operation of the 
herd instinct.!27_ It would be most valuable if man could 
be made to recognize the instinctive and non-rational basis 
of most of his convictions. He would then know that any 
belief or opinion, which is so charged with emotion as 
to make its criticism highly objectionable, is of purely in- 
stinctive sanction and that it is not only likely to be errone- 
ous but also harmful, since it stands in the way of progress 
toward the truth. Man has no such aversion to the criti- 


2% Trotter, loc. cit., pp. 246-47. 

24 Tohid., pp. 246-48. 

27 He states at the outset that it is imperative that some sort of accurate 
statistical measurement be made of the nature and extent of human sug- 
gestibility, so that the discussion of the subject can be put on a quantitative 
basis, ‘‘Sociological Application of the Psychology of Herd Instinct,’’ in 
The Sociological Review, 1909, pp. 36-37. 
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cism of those opinions which are based upon scientific in- 
vestigation, but rather welcomes it as the means to im- 
proving his knowledge.!#8 It is highly erroneous, however, 
to attempt to eradicate the evil effects of herd suggestion 
by seeking to destroy gregariousness, even if that were pos- 
sible. Man’s inclination toward a social life is the main 
bulwark of social cohesion and progress. 


The solution would seem rather to lie in making it certain that 
suggestion always acts on the side of reason; if rationality were 
once to become really respectable, if we feared the entertaining of 
an unverifiable opinion with the warmth with which we fear using 
the wrong implement at the dinner table, if the thought of holding 
a prejudice disgusted us as does a foul disease, then the dangers of 
man’s suggestibility would be turned into advantages.’”® 


Not only does herd suggestion have a perverting effect 
upon the accuracy of the opinions entertained by mankind, 
but it also materially modifies the nature and extent of 
that altruism of which Spencer wrote so eloquently and to 
which Drummond ascribed the main credit for the evolution 
of the race. While altruism is a normal and natural prod- 
uct of herd suggestion, at the same time the herd limits 
the possible extent of altruism, since one who becomes too 
altruistic is exterminated as an innovator :1% 


When we remember the fearful repressing force which society 
has always exerted on altruism, and how constantly the dungeon, 
the scaffold, and the cross have been the reward of the altruist, 
we are able to get some conception of the force of the instinctive 
impulse which has triumphantly defied these terrors, and to appre- 
ciate in some slight degree how irresistible an enthusiasm it might 
become if it were encouraged by the unanimous voice of the herd. 


But the most important of all the sociological applica- 
tions of the psychology of herd instinct arises from the 
conflict which develops between the herd instinct and the 
primary instincts of self-preservation, food, and sex.}%} 


8 Thid., p. 37. 
2 Tbid., p. 38. 
80 Thid., p. 39. 
11 Tbid., pp. 39 ff. 
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The three primary instincts do not normally conflict di- 
rectly with each other; they are of temporary duration and 
periodic action, and are highly charged with emotional 
satisfaction. If man were guided by the impulses arising 
from these three instincts alone he ‘‘would lead a life emo- 
tionally quite simple, for at any given moment he would 
necessarily be doing what he most wanted to. We may 
therefore imagine him to be endowed with the feeling of 
free-will and reality to a superb degree, wholly unperplexed 
by doubt, and wholly secure in his unity of purpose.’’ 1%? 
The herd instinct, however, which guides and orders the 
life of the individual, controls his conduct from without 
and he does not act wholly in response to the dictates of 
his own instincts. The herd instinct is able, as we have 
seen, to give instinctive force to many human actions not 
at all necessarily pleasant or really instinctive. Hence 
there arises that most momentous of all mental conflicts— 
that between man’s instinctive desires and the quasi-in- 
stinctive coercion of herd suggestion.1** Thus ‘‘duty has 
first appeared in the world, and with it the age-long conflict 
which is described in the memorable words of St. Paul, 
‘T delight in the law of God after the inward man, but I 
see another law in my members warring against the law of 
my mind and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members.’ ”’ 1*4 

The consequences of this conflict between the primary 
instincts and the instinct of the herd are many and far- 
reaching. The child with certain important instincts par- 
tially undeveloped, and being generally forgetful of experi- 
ence, can see his lying chum have a better time and yet be 
consoled by the admonition of his parents that veracity 


1 Trotter, loc. cit., p. 40. According to Trotter’s deductions, therefore, 
Rousseau’s imaginary picture of the care-free life of the non-gregarious primi- 
tive man who fulfilled only the demands of his three primary instincts may 
have been, on the whole, quite accurate. 

483 Thid., p. 40. 

44 Tbid., pp. 40-41. 
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is the chief virtue of life. When in adolescence, however, 
the primary instincts are fully awakened and the youth 
finds their outlet blocked by the domination of herd opinion 
and suggestion, there then arises that tremendous mental 
conflict which renders that period of life the most precari- 
ous in the whole psychic history of the individual. It is 
over religion and sex that this conflict centers, though it 
extends to every other field of conduct. The so-called re- 
ligious instinct is a derivative of the herd instinct. The 
latter produces the basic psychic element in religion, 
namely, that desire to be in mystic harmony and unity with 
the infinite. It is the same psychic mechanism which makes 
the company of the master to the dog what ‘‘walking with 
God in the cool of the evening’’ is to man.1*> Sex is even 
more a source of mental conflict than religion, for it has a 
tremendous driving’ power, is connected closely with its de- 
rivative impulse, that of altruism, and is most rigidly re- 
strained and tabooed by herd opinion.'*® 

This mental conflict between the primary instincts and 
the herd instinct is usually carried over into adult life, and 
the final issue of this prolonged conflict may be of four 
possible types. In the first type, the desires at the bottom 
of the conflict may be automatically eradicated by later ex- 
periences. In the second, the person may by exceptional 
skepticism become aware of the irrationality of the herd 
impulses and ignore them. In the third, the person may 
indulge his desires and then rationalize the matter and jus- 
tify his opposition to the herd by a subsequent contribution 
to religious and charitable agencies—a sort of psychic com- 
pensation; or the individual may agree that the herd opin- 
ion is right, assent to its mandates, and relinquish his de- 
sires. The fourth type consists of those individuals who 


*° Tbid., pp. 41-42. Modern dynamic psychology has, however, shown that 
religion is in part a derivative of the filial emotions. See E. D. Martin, The 
Mystery of Religion. 

*° Tbid., pp. 42-43, 
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are not able to get rid of their conflict in any of these ways 
and in whose mind the conflicting impulses persist.!37 

The great majority of those who rid their minds of 
conflict are of the first and third types, and these make up 
the great mass of normal individuals in society who are 
the defenders of the rationality of the herd impulses and 
suggestions, resistive to the lessons which experience 
should teach and to the changes which experience suggests. 
The only value of this class in society is the cohesion and 
stability which it imparts to the group. This class was 
never known to contribute a whit to progress or original 
thought, and if it had always dominated society in every 
circumstance man would have remained forever in the 
Stone Age.188 


This triumph of herd suggestion over experience and over 
altruism has clearly the advantage of establishing existing society 
with great firmness, but it has also the consequence of entrusting 
the conduct of the state and the attitude of it towards life to a 
class which their very stability shows to possess a certain relative 
incapacity to take experience seriously, a certain relative insensi- 
bility of the value of feeling and to suffering, and a decided 
preference for herd tradition over all other sources of conduct.**® 


This stable mediocre class, which makes up the mass of 
society, constituted almost the entire body of society in 
primitive times and is still in control of modern govern- 
ments. While the control of political organization by such 
a class might have been fairly satisfactory for a static 
society which existed before the modern period, its per- 
sistence as the controlling agency in a dynamic civilization 
is probably our most serious social problem. ‘‘It is this 
survival so to say, of the waggoner upon the footplate of 
the express-engine which has made the modern history of 
nations a series of hair-breadth escapes.’’ **° 


17 Trotter, loc. cit., pp. 43-44. 
18 Tbid., pp. 44-45. 

489 Tbhid., p. 44. 

 Tbid., p. 40. 
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The class in whose minds the conflict created by the 
clash between native instincts and herd instinct persists 141 
makes up most of the other great group of citizens and is 
distinguished by relatively keen sensitiveness to experi- 
ence, and by mental instability, in contrast to the im- 
perviousness to experience and the mental inertia mani- 
fested by the class just described. This mentally unstable 
class holds within it every type from that of the tran- 
scendent but eccentric genius to that portion of the insane 
whose abnormality rests upon no organic defect. It con- 
tains most of the so-called abnormal classes, the criminal 
and the vicious; and there is every reason to suppose that 
vice is but an avenue of escape from the tortures of mental 
conflicts, and that crime is normally the behavior of the 
person whose mental stability has been overthrown by the 
same disturbing clash of desires and impulses.?4? 

While both the stable and the unstable classes are dan- 
gerous to society, the latter is the most menacing group, 
for it is very rapidly increasing with the growing volume 
of new stimulation which has resulted from the vast trans- 
formation in civilization in the last generation or two. 
Since it is the conflict between experience and the sug- 
gestions of the herd which creates this class, it is but 
natural that the greatly increased stream of experience 
in recent times should have borne its unfortunate fruit in 
this amazing increase of mental instability.142 The main 
‘‘rift in the clouds’’ is to be discovered in the fact that 
the growth of this class may be prevented in such a way 
that society may retain its invaluable mental powers and 
high sensibility to the lessons of experience and yet have 
these capabilities unimpaired by the disintegrating effect 
of conflict.14* The method by which this indispensable re- 


2" Dr. Trotter does not discuss the nature and contributions of the elass 
which ends the conflict by skepticism; it is perhaps to be inferred that they 
constitute the mentally élite—the true social and intellectual aristocracy. 

2? Tbid., pp. 46-48. 

43 Thid., pp. 49 ff. 

14 Tbid., p. 49. 
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sult may be accomplished is so to arrange it that herd 
suggestion may be enlisted on the side of reason and ex- 
perience and hence end the conflict and its detrimental 
results.14° But the difficulties inherent in the remedy and 
the lack of evidence that we are making any progress 
toward its utilization leads Dr. Trotter to the following in- 
cisive paragraph which challenges the attention of every 
thinking person :146 


We see man today, instead of the frank and courageous recog- 
nition of his status, the docile attention to his biological history, 
the determination to let nothing stand in the way of the security 
and permanence of his future, which alone can establish the safety 
and happiness of the race, substituting blind confidence in his 
destiny, unclouded faith in the essentially respectful attitude of 
the universe toward his moral code, and a belief no less firm 
that his traditions and laws and institutions necessarily contain 
certain permanent qualities of reality. Living as he does in a 
world where outside his race no allowances are made for infirmity, 
and where figments, however beautiful, never become facts, it 
needs but little imagination to see that the probabilities are very 
great that after all man will prove but one more of Nature’s 
failures, ignominiously to be swept from her work-table to make 
way for another venture of her tireless curiosity and patience. 


G. The Attack on the Instinct Hypothesis. 


(1) John B. Watson (1878- ) and the Develop- 
ment of the Behavioristic Approach tol 
Psychology. 


One of the most vigorous controversies in the history 
of modern psychology has been associated with the rise of 
a new method of approaching the study of psychic phe- 
nomena, namely, the behavioristic attitude. Hschewing any 
concern with conscious states, introspection, and the sub- 
jective aspects of psychic reactions, the behaviorists aim 
to make psychology an objective natural science and seek 
to introduce a method which would reduce to the common 
denominator of a single method the investigation of the 


144 Trotter, loc. cit., pp. 51-53. 
448 Thid., pp. 53-54, 
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behavior of all types of organisms from the ameba to man. 
The most valiant exponent of this new method in psychol- 
ogy in America has been Professor John B. Watson of 
Johns Hopkins University. Watson has summarized in the 
following manner his chief dogmas as to the essence of 
behaviorism :147 


Human psychology has failed to make good its claim as a 
natural science. Due to a mistaken notion that its fields of facts 
are conscious phenomena and that introspection is the only direct 
method of ascertaining these facts, it has enmeshed itself in a 
series of speculative questions which, while fundamental to its 
present tenets, are not open to experimental treatment. In the 
pursuit of answers to these questions, it has become further and 
further divorced from contact with problems which vitally concern 
human interest. 

Psychology, as the behaviorist views it, is a purely objective, 
experimental branch of natural science, which needs introspection 
as little as do the sciences of chemistry and physics. It is granted 
that the behavior of animals can be investigated without appeal 
to consciousness. Heretofore the viewpoint has been that such 
data have value only in so far as they can be interpreted by an- 
alogy in terms of consciousness. The position is taken here that 
the behavior of man and the behavior of animals must be con- 
sidered on the same plane; as being equally essential to a general 
understanding of behavior. It can dispense with consciousness. 
in a psychological sense. The separate observation of ‘‘states of 
consciousness’’ is, on this assumption, no more a part of the task 
of the psychologist than of the physicist. We might call this the 
return to a non-reflective and naive use of consciousness. In this 
sense consciousness may be said to be the instrument or tool with 
which all scientists work. Whether or not the tool is properly used 
at present by scientists is a problem for philosophy and not for 
psychology. 

From the viewpoint here suggested the facts on the behavior of 
amcebe have value in and for themselves without reference to 
the behavior of man. In biology studies on race differentiation 
and inheritance in amebex form a separate division of study which 
must be evaluated in terms of the laws found there. The con- 

“" Behavior: An Introduction to Comparative Psychology, pp. 26-28. Cf. 
“‘Psychology as the Behaviorist Views It,’’ in Psychological Review, 1913 
pp. 158 ff.; and Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, Chap. i, 
Max Meyer has been the other vigorous American exponent of behaviorism. 
See his Fundamental Laws of Human Behavior. Such psychologists as 
Thorndike, Dewey and Woodworth accept the behavioristic program, but in a 
more modified and eclectic form than Watson and Meyer. 
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clusions so reached may not hold in any other form. Regardless 
of the possible lack of generality, such studies must be made if 
evolution as a whole is ever to be regulated and controlled. Simi- 
larly the laws of behavior in amcebex, the range of responses, and 
the determination of effective stimuli, of habit formation, per- 
sistency of habits, interference and reinforcement of habits, must 
be determined and evaluated in and for themselves, regardless of 
their generality, or of their bearing upon such laws in other 
forms, if the phenomena of behavior are ever to be brought within 
the sphere of scientific control. 

This suggested elimination of states of consciousness as proper 
objects of investigation in themselves will remove the barrier which 
exists between psychology and the other sciences. The findings 
of psychology become the functional correlates of structure and 
lend themselves to explanation in physico-chemical terms. 

Psychology as behavior will, after all, have to neglect but few 
of the really essential problems with which psychology as an intro- 
spective science now concerns itself. In all probability even this 
residue of problems may be phrased in such a way that refined 
methods in behavior (which certainly must come) will lead to their 
solution. 


Some psychologists have contended that the behavior- 
ist’s approach is as significant for social psychology as for 
individual psychology. They maintain that it gives a better 
background from which to estimate the original endow- 
ment of man and to interpret the nature of artificial social 
institutions. Further, it makes the subject one in which 
observation and measurement is far more feasible. Per- 
haps no better brief statement of this view has been made 
than that contained in the following citation from John 
Dewey :148 

The behavioristic movement transfers attention from vague 
generalities regarding social consciousness and social mind to the 
specific processes of interaction which take place among human 
beings, and to the details of group-behavior. It emphasizes the 


importance of knowledge of the primary activities of human na- 
ture, and of the modifications and reorganizations they undergo 


us¢¢The Need for Social Psychology,’’ in Psychological Review, 1917, pp. 
270-71. For an illustration of a restatement of psychological sociology in 
behavioristic terminology see Professor Giddings’ articles in the American 
Journal of Sociology, January and March, 1920. In fact, Professor Giddings 
had taken this position as early as 1903, even before the formulation of the 


behavioristic position in psychology. 
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in association with the activities of others. It radically simplifies 
the whole problem by making it clear that social institutions and 
arrangements, including the whole apparatus of tradition and 
transmission, represent simply the acquired transformations of 
original human endowments. 

This provides the possibility of a positive method for analysing 
social phenomena. I shall avoid engaging in passing in the dis- 
puted question of the value of an introspective psychology. But 
it seems almost self-evident that even if introspection were a valid 
method in individual psychology, so called, it could not be of 
use in the investigation of social facts, even though those facts be 
labeled social mind or consciousness. Yet one has only to look at 
the writings of the Austrian and German school of ‘‘folk-psy- 
chologists’’ (say of Wundt, obviously the most important) to see 
how this treatment has been affected by an assumed need of making 
the methods and results of social psychology conform to the re- 
ceived categories of introspective psychology. From such deform- 
ing of facts the behavioristie outlook immediately redeems us; it 
represents not an improvement in detail but a different mode of 
attack. It is not as yet possible to estimate the significance of 
this alteration. In my opinion, however, the chief cause of the 
backwardness of social psychology has resided in the artificiality 
of the endeavor to adapt the rubrics of introspective psychology 
to the facts of objective associated life. The opening of another 
road of approach may therefore be expected to emancipate 
inquiry. 


We need not go into the controversy between intro- 
spectionists and behaviorists, but the analytical anthro- 
pologists, Boas and his disciples, have presented one valid 
argument against the complete efficacy of the behavior- 
istic approach. They have demonstrated that mere ob- 
jective behavior is not an adequate guide for the interpre- 
tation of cultural situations. It is extremely frequent that 
identity of external behavior fails utterly to be correlated 
with similar subjective attitudes in the groups concerned, 
and it is also often the case that the subjective fact is 
the most important element in the situation. This is also 
true in interpreting political psychology. The objective 
behavior, for example, of a crowd assembled for political 
purposes would be much the same whether gathered to hear 
or praise Harding or Debs, and the behavior of a crowd 
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gathered for political purposes would not differ materially 
in its larger characteristics or general pattern of reaction 
from that of a crowd which had met for economic or re- 
ligious purposes. It is evident, however, that political ac- 
tivity offers an almost unique field for the behavioristic 
method in the objective aspects of the problem, on account 
of the definite and public method of expressing a consider- 
able portion of political behavior. 

While Watson actually included a rather elaborate clas- 
sification of instincts in his book, he may be regarded as 
the starting point of the recent criticism of the thorough- 
going instinct hypothesis, as he is much more guarded and 
qualified in his conception of the origin, nature and opera- 
tion of these alleged instinctive tendencies.!*® There is evi- 
dence in his recent writings that he has gone much further 
in the way of skepticism regarding the validity of those 
who interpret human behavior on the basis of the assump- 
tion of inborn and specifically motivating instinctive 
tendencies.?°° 


(2) LZ. L. Bernard (1881- ) and the Appraisal 
of the Recent Critique of the Instinct 
Hypothesis. 


More recently there has appeared a much more concen- 
trated and devastating attack upon the instinct doctrine. 
Ellsworth Faris, C. E. Ayres, J. R. Kantor, C. C. Josey 
and the cultural anthropologists have assaulted the concept 
on the ground of cultural determinism and the institutional 
point of view. A primarily neurological critique has 
been formulated by Knight Dunlap, L. L. Bernard and 
Z. Y. Kuo,®2 while C. H. Cooley, John Dewey and Bernard 


19 See the discussion in L. L. Bernard, Instinct: a Study in Social Psychol- 
ogy, pp. 166 ff. : cn ee Bet 

6 See his chapter, ‘‘Are There Any Instincts?’’ in his new book, Behavior- 
ism (1925). ; iy ; 

For a bibliography of this literature see S. Eldridge, Political Action, 
p. 330, footnotes 1-4. : 

24 Tbid., p. 331, footnotes 5-7, and Bernard, op. cit. 
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tend to look upon non-inherited habit-complexes as the key 
to individual and social behavior.*** 

The subject is still too much in the controversial stage 
to warrant any final and definitive judgment, and to no 
little extent the conflict has been really one over nomen- 
clature and terminology. Good authorities are able to go 
over the same literature and emerge with widely different 
opinions. For example, Eldridge, after analyzing with 
reasonable insight the literature of criticism mentioned 
above, comes to the following conclusion :1°* 


Why, then, all this hue and ery after McDougall, Thorndike 
and all other psychologists of their party? I for one am unable to 
find any just grounds for it. Much of the criticism directed 
against them is certainly based on reading them out of context, as 
the preceding considerations will have shown. Such criticism 
needs only to be exposed for what it is in order effectually to 
dispose of it. Again, it may be that the love of controversy is 
partially responsible. Controversy is likely to center around 
writers who have made a ‘‘killing,’’ as have McDougall and 
Thorndike, especially when their analysis is both clear and cogent, 
as theirs is, and at the same time in conflict with current views 
on the topics considered, as theirs has been. 


In what is by far the most competent and thorough an- 
alysis and appraisal of the instinct hypothesis and the 
literature which it has produced, Professor L. L. Bernard 
arrives at a much different and rather severely critical 
attitude. This difference may in part be accounted for on 
the ground that Eldridge had constructed his own scheme 
of social psychology chiefly on a combination of the views 
of McDougall and Trotter, thus having an interest at stake 
in defending the theory of instinct, while Bernard started 
his inquiry in a rather frankly skeptical vein. Bernard 
would limit the conception of instinctive action to ‘‘those 
definite stimulus-response processes or action patterns 
which are inherited.’’ He says further, ‘‘We rightly re- 


*S Eldridge, op. cit., p. 332, footnotes 10-11, and Bernard, op. cit. 
a4 Eldridge, op. cit., p. 349. 
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gard these fundamental structural and functional organiza- 
tions, which remain much or wholly the same throughout 
the life period and which are so basic to the life of the 
individual and the species, as mainly instinctive. They 
retain their inherited forms with a minimum of change un- 
til the death of the individual.’’?1*° On the other hand, 
most of those action-patterns which the older writers re- 
garded as inherited or instinctive are, on the contrary, 
distinctly of the acquired type. Aside from the action of 
the glandular and visceral tissues controlled by the sympa- 
thetic or autonomic nervous system, most action-patterns 
are certainly acquired after birth by adaptation to the ex- 
periences of life. Neuro-muscular structure and brain- 
tissue are fitted to a great number of varied adaptations, 
and most action-patterns are assuredly acquired or habit- 
ual and not determined as to specific content. Least of 
all is there any ground for the view that ideas and concepts 
may be inherited. The sooner social science recognizes 
these facts the quicker it will be of effective and intelligent 
service in the direction and control of individual and social 
behavior. ‘‘The fundamental problem of the social sci- 
ences, which have grown out of the attempt to adjust man 
to his social environments, is therefore to work out the 
mechanism by which new and non-instinctive action and 
thought-patterns are built up to mediate those adjustments 
of man to the social environment which the social sciences 
undertake to control. Such a problem is urgent in order 
that those who are working in these subjects may not go 
further afield in search of false but seductive leads.’’ 
Many of Professor Bernard’s conclusions are of such vital 
importance for history and the social sciences as to war- 
rant extensive citation: 1°° 


There are various forms of the misuse of instinct in the social 
sciences. The most serious confusion, however, is the one men- 


#* Bernard, op. cit., 509-10. 
4*Tbid., pp. 509- 16, 522, 531, 533-4. 
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tioned in the preceding paragraphs, where the functioning au- 
tomatism is not distinguished as to origin, any relatively fixed 
or definite action-pattern being pronounced an instinct whether it 
is acquired or inherited. If all that the writer or reader means 
to convey by such an employment of the term instinct (as seems 
to be the case with some continental and a few American writers) 
is that the act is performed without reflection or consciousness 
of purpose or previous plan, little harm will in most cases be 
done. For example, if by saying that people are ‘‘instinctively 
protectionists’’ or by speaking of ‘‘instinctive truth-telling’’ the 
writers mean that certain people are protectionists or truth-tellers 
by habit, and if the reader understands such to be the sense of 
the expressions, it cannot be said that harm is done, although little 
may be gained in the way of closer definition of subject-matter 
or technique from such indefinite employment of the term. How- 
ever, the writer often confuses both himself and the reader by 
such vagueness of speaking, for he may at one time mean only to 
emphasize the automatic character of the act and at another he 
may fall back upon the recognized or approved meaning of the 
term, implying that the automatism is an inherited action-pattern. 
Especially is there such danger of confusion to both reader and 
writer in the latter of the two expressions above and in such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘instinctive regard for law,’’ or ‘‘the instinctive 
conservatism of the propertied,’’ or this striking instance: ‘‘Jef- 
ferson’s instinct to keep the government close to the people.’’ 
These are functional qualities, based upon highly complex or- 
ganizations of acquired neural connections or structures and 
cannot be inherited, but must be acquired from experience. Yet 
it would be easy to cite several thousand similar instances of 
confusion in the employment of this term from a collection made 
by the author. 

This vague employment of the term instinct finds its logical 
reductio ad absurdum in the application of the term to well-de- 
veloped habit complexes, such as the ‘‘instincts’’ listed in the clas- 
sification in McDougall’s Introduction to Social Psychology and 
the various books on educational psychology of recent years. The 
most cursory analysis of the origin of the action-patterns involved 
in such so-called instincts as the parental instinct, reproductive 
instinct, fighting instinct, instinct of self-preservation, the gre- 
garious instinct, and the like, will show that by far the greater 
part of the action content is acquired. Most of what a parent 
does for a child is the product of racial or individual experience 
and therefore belongs to the category of acquired habit rather than 
to that of inheritance or instinct. The same is true of the content 
of the other so-called instincts mentioned in this paragraph. To 
characterize such habit complexes as instincts implies either the 
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abandonment of the accepted and desirable definition of instinct 
as stated above or a failure to analyze the structure of the acts 
involved. An instinct, since it is as much a unit character as 
any other product of Mendelian inheritance, is inconceivable apart 
from the fact of its structure. 

However, there are many, psychologists as well as social sci- 
entists and others, who do think of the term instinct in such 

a vague and indefinite manner. They look upon it as a peer 
something, variously scale peas it as a ‘‘tendency”’ or ‘‘urge’ 
or ‘‘motor impulse’’ or ‘‘quality of the act,’’ ete. Their thinking 
is metaphysical and armies rather than scientific. They have 
either come to the social and mental sciences by the way of the 
vague and resonant categories of metaphysics and a priori logic 
and have remained untouched by the biological foundations of 
these sciences which they profess, or they have failed to grasp 
the true significance of the Mendelian theory for the social and 
mental sciences as well as for biology. Those who would admit 
that the total set of acts included under the terms ‘‘fighting’’ 
or ‘“‘self-preservation,’’ as applied to modern activities in the 
world, are predominantly acquired rather than inherited may 
still erroneously believe that such a set of acts is instinctive be- 
cause it is the result of some undefined ‘‘tendency’’ to act in that 
way. Or they may claim that the habit complexes, such as ‘‘fight- 
ing’’ or ‘“‘self-preservation,’’ have original instinctive ‘‘cores.’ 
Or they may believe, with McDougall, that the habit complex is 
developed around an emotion and its derivative sentiments and 
that the emotion is the central and unchanging element of the 
original instinct from which the act takes its name. Or, finally, 
the writer may have no clearly defined notion of how he may 
justify calling a habit complex an instinct but he ‘‘feels’’ that 
the habit , complex is ‘‘dominated by’’ instincts or ‘‘grows out of 
instincts.’’ .. 

Viewed in this light, activity complexes, such as were described 
above, can no longer be called instincts. Their acquired content 
becomes too obvious. The actual instincts are at once much sim- 
pler and more elemental and much more numerous than those 
set forth in the classifications of such writers as McDougall, Thorn- 
dike, Woodworth, and other psychologists. There are probably 
hundreds or even thousands (if we include the reflexes under 
the general heading of instinct) of these inherited mechanisms, 
mainly overlooked by the casual observer because they do not 
ordinarily function as independent units in adjustment processes 
but rather as constituent elements in larger habit complexes de- 
veloped in response to environmental pressures. . . 

Are we not, then, in the light of these facts, forced to the con- 
clusion that the complex social ‘‘instincts’’ are in reality aggre 
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gates of habits and instincts and reflexes, organized and reor- 
ganized from more elementary habits and simple constituent in- 
stincts and random movements, with reference to some specific 
function, the content constantly changing as the function and 
organization of the adjustment to be made vary? Although the 
content of the habit complex, miscalled instinct, varies constantly 
with the character of the adjustment, the aggregate of acts itself 
retains the same class name as long as it serves the same general 
function in society or for the individual. Thus, the habit complex 
tends to be named with reference to its function or according 
to its value—as maternal, gregarious, ethical, fighting—while the 
content varies infinitely, never consecutively possessing that unity 
of character which is essential to the concreteness of biological 
instinct...’ 3 

The real task before the social and educational psychologists 
with respect to instincts is to discover the mechanisms by means 
of which the child and the citizen build up their habits upon the 
basis of the instincts, directly or indirectly, and by means of 
which one habit or set of habits is transformed into another. 
Hitherto they have approached this problem from essentially the 
wrong angle, that of the analysis of instinet, on the assumption 
that instinct dominates the development of habit. Both the ap- 
proach and the assumption are erroneous. The sociologist is dem- 
onstrating that the environment increasingly dominates both the 
content and the direction or functioning of habit formation. It 
is, therefore, from the standpoint of the content and the organi- 
zation of the psycho-social environment that the control of the 
growth of human character should be approached, the instincts 
being regarded primarily as the original—not necessarily the im- 
mediate or the only—starting points in the process. But before 
this change in emphasis can be brought about the inadequacy of 
the theory of instinctive control must be made manifest through 
an exposure of the current radical misconceptions regarding the 
nature and content of the instincts. Many sociologists have been 
feeling their way toward this objective for some time. It is a 
task which of necessity falls to the sociologist, because only he 
has the data regarding social organization and social pressures in 
sufficient mass and detail to make the error of the biological group 
—generally quite uninformed regarding the complexity and dy- 
namic character of the social environment—sufficiently evident. It 
is not too much to say that the future control of the human race 
and its civilization lies not through selective breeding of the higher 
social qualities—although selective breeding of those traits which 
can be so bred is of the greatest importance—but through their 
transmission by social contact and control. The overwhelming— 
and generally the immediate—pressures upon the character-form- 
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ing process, especially in its more advanced stages, come from the 
accumulated psycho-social environment. 


H. The Rise of the Conception of the Psychology of the Unconscious. 


Within the last few years there have been discoveries 
and advances in psychology which are of such far-reaching 
importance and of so revolutionary a nature that they 
threaten the well-nigh total discrediting of the conventional 
historical literature, in so far as it touches individuals and 
their motives, and would seem to indicate the necessity of 
reconsidering much of even the most advanced socio-psy- 
chological interpretation of history. These phases of psy- 
chological progress to which reference is made are those 
connected with the discoveries of, or the new emphasis 
which is placed upon, the importance of the instinctive, sub- 
conscious and unconscious impulses or motives in human 
conduct. It was once confidently supposed that man is fully 
conscious of the impulses which move him to action, that 
if a person honestly avowed that he acted from certain 
motives there could be little doubt that he did so. If these 
premises were accepted, the task of the historian in estab- 
lishing the facts in the case was the relatively simple one 
of determining the degree of honesty and candor in the 
statement. It has now come to be almost universally 
agreed, however, that even that part of this newer dynamic 
psychology which is beyond the least probability of error in 
fundamental principles, has demonstrated beyond any pos- 
sibility of doubt that the great majority of human psychic 
reactions are produced by impulses or motives that are 
below the level of consciousness—that emerge unknown 
from the unconscious sources of psychic life and power.'*" 


17 With the exception of a few antediluvian organic neurologists and a 
still smaller number of academic psychologists, afflicted with an acute ‘‘de- 
fense-reaction,’’ this fact is undenied by any informed student of present day 
psychology. It stands whether or not one accepts the Freudian mechanisms 
with which it is maintained that the skilled psychoanalyst can explore the 
unconscious. A denial of Freudianism in no way involves an elimination of 
the reality of the unconscious. Competent popular or readable expositions 
are contained in A. G. Tansley, The New Psychology; W. Lay, Mon’s Un 
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A much worn, but illuminating figure compares the psychic 
life and activity of man to the iceberg, with the great sub- 
merged mass of unconscious impulses and motives, and 
its relatively slight visible portion of conscious activity. 
This interesting and veritably revolutionary develop- 
ment in psychology has passed through a number of phases 
or stages of development, and may still be regarded as 
but in the early period of its ultimate development at the 
present time. While vaguely hinted at from time to time 
since the Greek period, the first clear conception of the 
nature and significance of the unconscious in mental life 
was embodied in the famous work on The Psychology of the 
Unconscious by Eduard von Hartmann, published in 1869. 
This was, however, primarily philosophical in its approach, 
and the actual knowledge of the potency and specific nature 
of the unconscious mind was subsequently secured through 
the work of clinical psychologists dealing chiefly with men- 
tal and nervous diseases. This did not need to be the 
case, as the unconscious is as important in the psychic life 
of the so-called ‘‘normal’’ individual as in that of the suf- 
ferer from a psychosis, but the academic and educational 
psychologists, who had custody of the psychology of the 
normal mind, were rarely interested in the psychology of 
conduct, and hence could not well get on the track of un- 
conscious motives and impulses.1°* The first important 
work along this line was done by Jean Martin Charcot 
(1825-1893) and Hippolyte Bernheim, who conducted the 
rival schools of Salpetiére and Nancy in the period follow- 
ing the ‘‘seventies.’’ They relied chiefly on hypnotism as 
a therapeutic agent, but they had definitely come to con- 
ceive of mental and nervous diseases as being due primarily 
to disturbances in the unconscious. The second stage came 
in the refinement of the concepts and methods of Charcot 


conscious Conflicts; F. Pierce, Our Unconscious Mind; and F. L. Wells, 
Mental Adjustments. 

*8 For a stimulating study of the ‘‘normal mind’? in a more dynamic 
manner see W. H. Burnham, The Normal Mind. 
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and Bernheim by Pierre Janet, Morton Prince, Boris 
Sidis and others, who developed the notions of dissociation 
of personality and the split personality, but who still re- 
lied largely on hypnotism, suggestion and direct reéduca- 
tion in their therapeutic work. But in such a work as 
Dr. Prince’s study of the unconscious one has as thorough 
an acceptance of this concept as in any of Freud’s works, 
though the specific notions of the unconscious held by these 
two writers vary notably.1®? 

The most modern and thoroughgoing of the modes of 
approach to a study of the unconscious has been the work 
of the distinguished and ingenious Viennese psychiatrist, 
Sigmund Freud, the founder of psychoanalysis. Freud was 
one of the more brilliant of Charcot’s students in the later 
days of the master’s teaching. In conjunction with Josef 
Breuer upon his return to Vienna, Freud, after experimen- 
tation in the treatment of hysteria, worked out a technique 
which proved much more successful in therapy than hyp- 
notism, but was even more significant in exploring the na- 
ture of the unconscious mind. Particularly important was 
the emphasis which he placed upon the sex motivation in 
the unconscious, and upon dream analysis as a revolution- 
ary technique for investigating the unconscious and dis- 
covering the hidden sources of the disorders. Whatever 
its defects as the initial stage of a discovery, the Freudian 
system constitutes both one of the great advances in mod- 
ern medicine and one of the outstanding contributions to 
modern psychology.'® There have been diverse develop- 
ments of the subject since Freud’s original work. Some, 
such as Brill, Jones and others, have followed the master 
faithfully, and Freud has shown unfortunate intolerance 

1% See P. Janet, Les Névroses; Major Symptoms of Hysteria; M. Prince, 


Dissociation of a Personality; The Unconscious; cf. F. Pierce, Our Uncon- 
scious Mind. ; ; 

1 See Stanley Hall’s introduction to Freud’s General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis; and H, M, Kallen, ‘‘Freudianism,’’ in Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana. 
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of dissent and of improvements on his concepts and tech- 
nique. Adler has developed in particular the conception 
of compensation. Jung has elaborated the system in the 
direction of mysticism, and has postulated a general un- 
conscious common to’ the race whose stages of development 
he has attempted to trace. Stekel has shown particular 
acumen as a dream analyst. 

The best work has been done by the eclectics who bave 
been bound by no rigid preconceptions, but have made use 
of their clinical experience to criticize and revise old and 
partially erroneous notions, and to push forward to new 
discoveries. Despite criticism from the more static neu- 
rologists and psychiatrists, and from purists, the movement 
is developing rapidly, and is yearly throwing more light 
upon the foundations of our motives and impulses, and sug- 
gesting various types of practical guidance to more sane 
and healthy modes of living.‘*t In such a discriminating 
reformulation as that by J. T. MacCurdy it can stand un- 
abashed alongside of the most severely refined academic 
and laboratory psychology.'®? While developed chiefly as 
a system of individual psychology, Walter Lippmann, E. D. 
Martin, W. H. R. Rivers and others have clearly shown its 
possibilities in explaining and clarifying many phases and 
aspects of group and crowd psychology.'®* The writer 
would express no opinion beyond the conviction that a 
most promising and dynamic field has thus been opened up 
which no psychologist and no historian interested in the 
psychological approach to his subject can afford to ignore. 

*1The best history of Freudian psychology is contained in Fritz Wittels’s 
Sigmund Freud, which contains an admirable bibliography of these writings. 
A popular exposition may be found in A. Tridon’s Psychoanalysis and Be- 


havior, pp. 289-349. The history of the whole subject of the psychology of 
the unconscious is well discussed in W. L. Northridge, Modern Theories of 
the Unconscious. 

See J. T. MacCurdy, Problems in Dynamic Psychology. The best ease 
that can be made against psychoanalysis is contained in A. Wohlgemuth, 
A Critical Examination of Psychoanalysis. 

* See in particular W. Lippmann, A Preface to Politics; E. D. Martin, 
The Behavior of Crowds; and W. H. R. Rivers, Psychology and Politics. 
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I. Differential Psychology and the Doctrine of Superior and Inferior 
Human Types. 


In spite of the general acceptance of the Jacksonian 
democratic dogma of the equality of all men, the fallacies 
of this conception had been intuitively perceived long be- 
fore the rise of mental testing and modern differential psy- 
chology. Aristotle concluded that some men were born to 
rule and others to serve, and that the best society was one 
which took practical cognizance of this fact. The Stoics 
held to a belief in an aristocracy of the intellect, which 
constituted the basis of their view of the brotherhood of 
men. Machiavelli, Hobbes, Harrington, Saint-Simon, 
Comte, Quetelet, Calhoun and others adhered to much the 
same views as to the hierarchy of ability in human society. 
But their opinions were merely @ priori assumptions and 
rough observations. It was necessary to ground the doc- 
trine in substantial and demonstrable fact. 

While differential psychology rests upon the founda- 
tions laid by many aspects of the development of psy- 
chology in ,the last century, these psychological contribu- 
tions were first exploited systematically in mental testing 
by Francis Galton in England, Alfred Binet in France and 
J. McK. Cattell in the United States. In the first decade 
of the present century, Binet, working with his colleague, 
T. Simon, devised the first comprehensive set of tests ap- 
plicable alike to rich and poor, wise and foolish. His re- 
sults were brought to this country by several psychologists 
and educators, but H. H. Goddard was the first American 
to exploit these tests to any considerable degree. He sub- 
stituted new questions for those which related rather spe- 
cifically to material and experiences drawn from the French 
environment. Then R. M. Yerkes of Harvard University 
introduced the ‘‘point-scale’’ device to make allowance for 
the greater difficulties met by foreign children in answering 
the questions in the tests. Next Professor Lewis M. Ter- 
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man of Leland Stanford University in 1915 perfected the 
famous Stanford Revision of the Binet tests, which pro- 
vided more refined methods of testing, adapted the tests 
for utilization by any trained psychologist, and made pro- 
vision for detecting superior children, particularly by the 
introduction of the notion of the ‘‘intelligence quotient,’’ 
obtained by dividing the mental age by the chronological 
age up to 16, after which 16 is used as the chronological 
age for all. In 1917, Otis, one of Terman’s students, 
worked out a method of applying these tests to large 
groups, and devised two sets of tests, the Alpha test de- 
signed for those who could read and write English, and 
the Beta or performance test for those who could not. 
The Otis adaptation of the Stanford tests, with some later 
modifications, were those used by the psychologists in the 
famous tests administered to the recruits in the United 
States army during the World War. The results obtained 
from a testing of this unusually adequate sample of 
1,700,000 Americans, rather better than the average be- 
cause of the rejection of the definitely feeble-minded at 
the local draft boards, were to some astonishing.1** The 
distribution was the following :1® 


Percentage 
Grade Mental Age of the total 
A 18-19 4lh 
B 16-17 9 
C+ 15 16144 
C 13-14 25 
C— 12 20 
D i 15 
D — 10 10 


# There is an admirable history of the whole mental testing movement by 
Kimball Young in the Pedagogical Seminary, March, 1924. 

7 See R. M. Yerkes and C. 8. Yoakum, Army Mental Tests; and C. Brig- 
ham, American Intelligence. 
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This proved that less than one-seventh of the recruits 
examined could be regarded as of a superior type as far 
as intelligence is concerned, and proved for all time the 
accuracy of the assumption of highly varied ability among 
mankind at large. While assailed by some writers,!* the 
attack was not successful except against non-essential de- 
tails or misapplications of the results.1°7 Subsequently 
many writers, such as Stoddard, McDougall, Goddard, Mrs. 
Cannon, Brigham and Wiggam have attempted to indicate 
its bearing upon current political and social problems, most 
notably the validity of democratic theory and practice.!* 
Whatever else this literature may or may not have estab- 
lished, it certainly has proved that we must eliminate from 
our conceptions of workable and realistic democracy any 
of the older egalitarian dogmas, and that the only claim 
which can be made for equality is unrestricted opportunity 
to develop to the highest possible degree the inherent ca- 
pacity of all types in society.1®® 

The chief bearing of all this upon historical writing and 
interpretation is, of course, to expose thoroughly the fal- 
lacies of the older democratic assumptions which underlay 
many of the liberal historical products of the last few gen- 
erations. Another Bancroft will find it more difficult to 
declare with complacency that ‘‘the voice of the people is 
the voice of God,’’ unless he is willing to confess a rather 
disrespectful theism. There will also need to be more 
qualms when defending the thesis that the movement 
towards democracy in the last century was a sure mani- 


2 Most notably by Walter Lippmann in the New Republic, October 25, 
1922 ff. 

18 See the effective answer to Lippmann by E. G. Boring, 7bid., June 6, 1923. 

18 W. McDougall, Is America Safe for Democracy?; L. Stoddard, The 
Revolt Against Civilization; H. H. Goddard, Human Hfficiency and Levels of 
Intelligence; C. J. Cannon, ‘‘ American Misgivings,’’? in Atlantic Monthly, 
February, 1922, pp. 145-57; C. Brigham, American Intelligence; A. E. Wig- 
gam, The New Decalogue of Science; and The Fruit of the Family Tree. 

19 See the excellent review of current views of democracy by M. M. Willey, 
in C. B. Merriam and H. E. Barnes, A History of Political Theories: Recent 
Times, Chap. ii. 
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festation of the divine purpose in history. It is no vindica- 
tion of egalitarian democracy to inquire what we have on 
hand to take its place. But to give a well-balanced expla- 
nation of the nature and bearing of differential psychol- 
ogy, it will be necessary to call upon the psychiatrists to 
offer their views of the psychic instability and abnormali- 
ties of genius, and upon the biologists for their elucidation 
of the doctrines of hereditary genius and positive eugenics. 


J. Some Representative Early Attempts to Work Out the Principles 
of a Psychological Interpretation of History. 

The effort to sketch a psychological theory of history 
goes well back into the early eighteenth century, if indeed 
not back to Lucretius and other classical philosophers. 
From the period of Vico onward there were offered schemes 
of psychological stages in the development of man and 
culture, among them the views of Turgot, Condorcet, Saint- 
Simon, Comte and others on the subject. But the first 
really significant theory was that of Walter Bagehot. We 
shall limit ourselves here to Bagehot, Tarde, Le Bon and 
Wundt as representative of this type of work, not over- 
looking the importance of Comte’s triadic interpretation, - 
which was not, however, the work of a_ psychologist, 
strictly speaking. 


(1) Walter Bagehot (1826-77) and the Psychologi- 
cal Interpretation of Social Evolution. 


Walter Bagehot was not the least among that great 
group of nineteenth-century Englishmen who formed an 
almost unrivaled circle of brilliant minds, including among 
others Acton, Buckle, Darwin, Gladstone, T. H. Green, 
Huxley, Maine, Maitland, Mill, Ruskin, Spencer, Tylor, and 
Wallace. Perhaps he possessed a higher degree of genius - 
than any of the others of that company. Certainly his 
power of brilliant analysis and ability to interpret the 
spirit rather than the mere form of institutions and doc- 
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trines was unequaled by any other man of his time. His 
English Constitution remains the best interpretation of 
the spirit of the English government after fifty years have 
elapsed and bulky volumes have been devoted to the ex- 
position of the subject. His Economic Studies and Lom- 
bard Street were among the first attempts to rescue po- 
litical economy from the abstract deductions of the classical 
school, and to interpret the real dynamic nature of eco- 
nomic processes in an objective manner. Finally, his 
Physics and Politics was not only one of the first extensive 
and successful attempts at a psychological interpretation 
of society, but it also embodied implicitly or explicitly most 
of the leading psychological postulates which have since 
been offered in the interpretation of social processes. His 
early death was a blow to brilliant scholarship in Eng- 
land only equaled by the premature cutting off of the lives 
of Buckle, J. R. Green, Arnold Toynbee, and Maitland. 

While Bagehot’s Physics and Politics (1873) was the 
first great modern psychological interpretation of social 
processes and institutions, the sub-title of the work well 
indicates his relation to contemporary developments in 
approaching social analysis. This reads: ‘‘Thoughts on 
the Application of the Principles of ‘Natural Selection’ and 
‘Inheritance’ to Political Society.’? While Bagehot was 
thus influenced by the biological school to the extent of 
adopting some of its terminology, he correctly understood 
that fundamentally social processes were psychologically 
motivated in a manner analogous to individual actions. 
Bagehot thus attempted to reconstruct the history of po- 
litical organization and institutions through applying psy- 
chology rather than biology as the key to the process. 

The first step in the evolution of any political commu- 
nity must be that by which the group attains a consider- 
able degree of cohesion. To give it this essential quality 
there must be a body of authoritative principles which 
dominate the group. ‘‘To sum up—law—rigid, definite, 
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concise law—is the primary want of early mankind; that 
which they need above anything else, that which is requisite 
before they can gain anything else.’’?! To supply this 
primary need was the contribution of the first great age in 
the psychological evolution of humanity—the custom-mak- 
img age. It was not a written body of law which first 
dominated mankind and gave to group life coherence and 
stability, but an equally authoritative code of rules for 
conduct which were embodied in what Bagehot suggestively 
designates as the ‘‘cake of custom.’’ 17! In building up this 
cake of custom imitation was the vital factor. From the 
setting of a standard of style in dress or literature to the 
forming of national characteristics, this tendency of man- 
kind to imitate a model, which for one reason or another 
appeals to the general taste of the community, is the domi- 
nant force.172 Once there was perfected this cake of cus- 
tom to guide conduct in uniform lines of activity the first 
great step in human progress was accomplished. There- 
after there could be no trouble in securing concerted action; 
any deviation from the type of conduct prescribed by cus- 
tom was not only a crime but a sin, and those individuals 
who dared to be original were soon eliminated. Toleration 
of originality became wicked, for it amounted to ‘‘allowing 
one individual for a moment’s pleasure or a stupid whim 
to bring a terrible calamity upon all.’’ 

The next great period in the psychological history of 
man is age of the conflict of customs or the nation-making 
age. ‘Technically this should be called the ‘‘state-making”’ 
rather than the ‘‘nation-making’”’ age. This is the period 
of the struggle for existence among groups with different 


*° Physics and Politics (New York edition of 1876), p. 21. 

sO lbid:, ps ai. 

™TIbid., pp. 36 ff., 88 ff. However, though Bagehot directly anticipated 
Tarde in his emphasis upon imitation, he was by no means the originator of 
this doctrine. Hume in his essay on ‘‘National Characters’? had advanced 
exactly this doctrine, namely, that it was imitation rather than geographie 
influences which reduced the customs of a people to uniformity. Hume 
Fissays, Moral, Political, and Literary (Green and Grose edition), I, 244 ff. 
Cf. The Philosophical Review, May, 1919, pp. 248 ff. at 
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‘cakes of custom,’’ and results either in the elimination of 
the groups with the less effective types of customary pro- 
cedure or in their incorporation within those groups with 
the superior codes. In this period of the conflict of cus- 
toms, war is the dominating process, as imitation was 
in the first stage. Hach nation or group is continually 
straining to improve its military equipment. Hence, this 
stage is essentially identical with Spencer’s military type 
of civilization.1"* ‘‘The progress of the military art is the 
most conspicuous, I was about to say the most showy, fact 
in human history.’’17* ‘‘The cause of this military growth 
is very plain. The strongest nation has always been con- 
quering the weaker; sometimes even subduing it, but al- 
ways prevailing over it. Every intellectual gain, so to 
speak, that a nation possessed was in the earliest times 
made use of—was invested and taken out—in war; all else 
perished.’’ 175 As to why one nation or group could con- 
quer another and impose its customary code upon it there 
is one general reason and several specific explanations. In 
general, a group which has developed the power of unified 
action through a political organization based upon the 
code of customary law has an overwhelming advantage 
over that group which cannot be organized with alacrity 
or function in unison, owing to the lack of any definite 
political organization. In the conflicts of the nation-making 
age the groups which were backward in political organiza- 
tion would be eliminated.1"* Again, granted that such 
loosely organized groups no longer exist, there are certain 
specific advantages which may be possessed by groups 
which would enable them to overcome those which were 
not thus favored. In the first place, a patriarchal type of 
organization is stronger for military purposes than a ma- 


13 Physics and Politics, pp. 44 ff. 
14 Thid., p. 44. 

45 Tbid., p. 49. 

6 Tbid., pp. 50 ff. 
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ternal family or promiscuous family relations.177 Then, a 
competent central organization is indispensable for suc- 
cessful military activity.17° Further, a group made up of 
mixed races would be likely to be superior to one which 
was homogeneous in racial composition, though there may 
be some qualifications necessary to universal application 
of this rule.179 Also such ‘‘provisional institutions’? as 
slavery may be of considerable value at certain times in 
human history. Slavery conferred an advantage by making 
possible that leisure class which first developed culture, 
learning, and refinement.1® Finally, a religious system 
which is free from those crude superstitions and that belief 
in omens which often lead to delays or changes of plans 
in military activity, will ordinarily prevail over a group 
which is thus handicapped.!*! As a net result of the cease- 
less struggles of this age, of the conflict of customs and 
the consequent making of nations, there emerged the great 
political organizations of antiquity—the first great terri- 
torial states, each possessed of that type of customary 
procedure and governmental system which was best de- 
signed for conquest. The selective process had now acted 
upon the innumerable petty customary groups of the ‘‘pre- 
liminary age’’ and had allowed those with the best or- 
ganization to prevail and absorb the others. 

But with the close of this great military age the condi- 
tion of the successful groups which had grown into power- 
ful nations was far from being well adapted to further 
progress. They were dominated by a rigid code of custom, 
perhaps more tyrannical than that with which they had 
started upon their career of conquest. A more important 
and equally difficult problem lay before them, namely, to 

™ Tbid., pp. 123 ff., 215 ff. 
™8 Tbid., pp. 50 ff. 
7 Tbtd., pp. G7 ff. 


wT bid., pp. 71 ff. 
41 Tbid., pp. 126 ff., 216 ff, 
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rid themselves of this depressing bond of custom which 
had been useful in its day but was now bound to produce 
only stagnation and decay. ‘‘The great difficulty which 
history records is not the difficulty of getting a fixed law, 
but of getting out of a fixed law; not of cementing a cake 
of custom, but of breaking the cake of custom; not of mak- 
ing the first preservative habit, but of breaking through 
it and reaching something better.’’ 182. The nations which 
were successful in this process of breaking down the domi- 
nation of custom became the progressive nations of his- 
tory; those which were unsuccessful have been known in 
history as the ‘‘arrested civilizations.’’ 188 It was the con- 
tribution of the third great psychological age postulated 
by Bagehot—ihe age of discussion—to break the stagnat- 
ing power of custom and make further progressive develop- 
ment possible.18* The process through which discussion 
effects the demolition of custom is both general and par- 
ticular. In general, discussion tends to destroy the sacred- 
ness of any subject that is submitted to its action. Once 
a rationalistic view is turned upon an institution it can 
no longer exist solely because of the veneration previ- 
ously attached to it, but must survive or perish according 
to its merits as a workable part of the social mechanism: 


But a government by discussion, if it can be borne, at once 
breaks down the yoke of fixed custom. The idea of the two is 
inconsistent. As far as it goes, the mere putting up of a subject 
to discussion, with the object of being guided by that discussion, 
is a clear admission that the subject is in no degree settled by 
established rule, and that men are free to choose in it. It is an 
admission too that there is no sacred authority—no one tran- 
scendent and divinely appointed man whom in that matter the 
community is bound to obey. . . . Once effectually submit a sub- 
ject to that ordeal, and you can never withdraw it again; you 
can never again clothe it with mystery, or fence it by consecration ; 
it remains forever open to free choice, and exposed to profane 
deliberation.*** 

12 Bagehot, op. cit., p. 53; cf. pp. 156 ff. 

483 Tbid., pp. 53 ff., 156 ff. 

14 Tbid., pp. 161 ff., 219 ff. 

45 Tbid., p. 161; cf. also p. 219, 
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Specifically, discussion aids in this process of dissolv- 
ing traditional practices by putting a premium on intel- 
ligence ;18* by promoting the growth of toleration ;'*’ by 
contributing to the increase of intellectual life, and hence 
diminishing the birth rate; and, finally, by producing that 
most beneficial of all qualities, ‘‘animated moderation.’’ *** 
By animated moderation Bagehot means that rare com- 
bination of a mental constitution or a cultural condition 
which is receptive to suggestions of change with one which 
is sufficiently reflective to avoid impulsive and reckless ap- 
proval of innovations. It is that type of mind which does 
not scorn the old merely because it is of remote origin or 
welcome the new simply on account of its novelty, but is 
able to discriminate, pick out and cherish the element 
of truth in both. In fact, the quality of animated modera- 
tion is closely akin to Spencer’s closing exhortation to unite 
philanthropic energy with philosophic calm. Bagehot did 
not claim, however, that there were no other forces in ad- 
dition to discussion that were operating to usher in the 
period of progress. Anything which would bring different 
customs into contact and awaken that interest which con- 
trast always provokes could not but have its influence in 
disintegrating customary restraints. Among such agents 
he names trade, colonization, and a cosmopolitan ecclesias- 
tical organization.'*® But even in these cases discussion 
is the vital basic principle which is at work. The extent 
to which discussion can operate and the rapidity with which 
progress can take place naturally depends upon the scope 
of the subjects submitted to discussion. At first, discussion 
is usually allowed only regarding relatively unimportant 
questions or in cases of great stress and emergency. Grad- 
ually, however, the scope of its application is extended, till 
at length among a few progressive nations no subject is too 


#8 Tbid., p. 162 f. 

#7 Tbid., pp. 163 ff. 
#8 Thid., pp. 200 ff. 
#9 Tbid., pp. 176 ff. 
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sacred to escape its leavening influence.1% After thus an- 
alyzing the means whereby progress is obtained, Bagehot 
inquires as to just what constitutes progress and finds a 
satisfactory answer in Spencer’s formula that progress 
consists in ‘‘an increase of adaptation of man to his en- 
vironment, that is, of his internal powers and wishes to 
his external lot and life.’’ 1% 

Historically considered, the ‘‘preliminary age’’ was con- 
cerned with building up the tribal customs. The nation- 
making age produced the great empires of antiquity with 
their custom-bound caste societies. The age of discussion 
was begun in Greece and continued for a while at Rome. 
The Middle Ages returned to the type of domination by 
custom characteristic of antiquity, but was rescued from 
this condition by the institution of the popular assembly 
among the Germanic peoples which kept alive and devel- 
oped that vital element of discussion.1% 

In this highly lucid and incisive manner Bagehot traced 
out the first great psychological history of the human race, 
if one excepts the Comtian doctrine of the three stages of 
mental evolution. In spite of the fact that most sociologi- 
cal treatises written at the time have become antiquated, 
Bagehot’s Physics and Politics remains as valuable as 
ever, for he dealt with those fundamental psychological 
foundations of group action which time is not hkely to 
change in any material manner, and his psychology was 
built upon a broad enough foundation so that the advances 
in this subject are not likely to undermine his major prem- 
ises or conclusions. 


9 Bagehot, ey cit., pp. 164 ff. 

4 Tbid., p. 

9 Thid., app: ato 76. Of course, the researches which were first inaugurated 
by Fustel "de Coulanges have dissipated the venerable myth perpetuated by 
Maurer, Freeman, and Stubbs regarding the German folkmoot as the cradle 
of Anglo-Saxon liberty, but Bagehot erred in a matter of detail rather than 
of principle. 
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(2) Gustave Le Bon (1841- ) and the Psychology 
of Peoples. 


Of the three chief psychological sociologists that France 
has produced—Tarde, Durkheim, and Le Bon—the last 
is the most versatile, and yet by far the most superficial. 
In fact, Le Bon may be regarded as a popularizer of the 
more striking ideas of the first two, especially of Tarde’s 
views on imitation and Durkheim’s notion of crowd-psy- 
chology. The range of his interests, however, is certainly 
remarkable. Trained originally as a physician, he gave 
up the practice of medicine, but has contributed several 
works on physiology and hygiene. Next he was employed 
by the French government as an archeologist and pale- 
ographer in the Orient. In recent years he has been editor 
of the Bibliotheque de philosophie scientifique. In addition 
to these activities he has occupied himself by producing a 
general work on social evolution in two volumes; studies 
of the chief historic civilizations; several contributions to 
mathematical chemistry and physics, among them a paper 
on intra-atomic energy which was published in a number 
of the leading scientific journals; a statistical study in 
physical anthropology; a work or two on education; and 
the some half-dozen books on social psychology.1% 

Of course it is obvious that a man who ranges at will 
over a dozen fields of research, any one of which could only 
be partially traversed with thoroughness in a lifetime, is 
not likely to have excelled in any of them. This is cer- 
tainly true of Le Bon, whatever his mental powers may 
be. Professor G. EH. Vincent has thus characterized him 

*8 For a list of Le Bon’s contributions see the article on Le Bon in La 
Grande Encyclopédie for his earlier works, and the biographical note in the 
New International Encyclopedia for a list of his main works. Another list 
of his works is given in the French biographical annual Qui Bies-Vous? His 
productivity is perhaps only exceeded by that of his fellow-countryman, 
Solomon Reinach, who can hardly boast an equal breadth of interests. Among 
his important works on social psychology are: The Crowd; The Psychology 


of Socialism; La Psychologie politique; The Psychology of Revolution; The 
Psychology of the War; The World in Revolt; The Worid Unbalanced. 
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in a fairly accurate manner: ‘‘M. Le Bon may be described 
as an intellectual kodak fiend. His books are filled with 
snapshots at. truth, interesting in themselves, but sadly un- 
connected and out of focus.’’?1°%* At the same time, Le 
Bon’s works are all highly interesting, and many of his gen- 
eralizations sound plausible. His arguments are bolstered 
up by copious citations of a pertinent nature. Le Bon is 
one of those writers who exploits his theories in his own 
works. In discussing crowd psychology, for example, he 
tells the reader that the sure and certain method to be 
successful in convincing an audience of the truth of an 
assertion is to affirm the matter repeatedly, and, at the 
same time, to be careful to avoid any attempt at thorough 
analysis or any reference to a possible exception to its ap- 
plicability. Nothing is more characteristic of Le Bon’s own 
procedure than this very method. Taking a few rather 
striking psychological postulates which have the virtue of 
modernity, novelty, and suggestiveness, he applies these 
conceptions to nearly every phase of contemporary life in 
general and to French social conditions in particular. 
These theses are repeated and reiterated without detailed 
analysis or candid statement of exceptions to their appli- 
cation, until even a wary reader is likely to be beguiled by 
the facile phraseology of the author. Aside from his 
brilliant but uncritical dogmatism and ‘‘cock-sureness,’’ 
another characteristic of Le Bon’s socio-psychological writ- 
ings should be noted. That is what Herbert Spencer would 
call his ‘‘anti-patriotic bias’’ and his ‘‘class bias.’’ At 
least up to the outbreak of the World War, Le Bon could 
see little good in what he alleged to be the characteristics of 
the modern Romance peoples. Their assumed tendency 
towards a crowd-psychological condition and their desire 
to suppress individuality and put into power the incom- 
petent masses contain little of promise from his viewpoint. 


4G. EH. Vincent, in review of Le Bon’s The Psychology of Peoples, Amer 
ican Journal of Sociology, January, 1899, p. 555. 
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The oft-asserted Anglo-Saxon initiative, energy, will- 
power, and individualism, attract him as strongly as the 
alleged French traits repel him.** 

Again, Le Bon finds little to arouse his enthusiasm in 
the traits of the masses; from his viewpoint progress and 
civilization are almost exclusively the contribution of the 
intellectually élite. There can be no doubt that Le Bon’s 
exaggerations are in part due to his generalizations from 
French conditions, though even these he views in an ex- 
treme and prejudiced light. The relation of Le Bon’s 
doctrines to his social environment is not of that subtle 
type which is likely to escape the attention of the reader, 
but is so prominent in all his works as to make them full of 
generalizations which are highly inaccurate and distorted 
when viewed as sociological propositions of general im- 
port. His fundamental doctrines—the idea of national 
character, the psychology of crowds and revolutions, his 
‘‘anti-patriotic’’ and ‘‘class’’ bias, his continual scenting 
of impending calamities, and his bitter attacks upon so- 
cialism and syndicalism, are all directly and in large part 
traceable to his reactions to his French ‘‘milieu.’’ At the 
same time, no one can deny that Le Bon has pointed out 
tendencies, conditions, and psychological laws which had 
previously been overlooked or undeveloped, and, when his 
works are read with the understanding which allows the 
discounting of his exaggerations and prejudices, they con- 
stitute an important contribution to sociological literature. 

Le Bon’s first considerable work in the field of social 
psychology was the volume entitled, Lois psychologiques de 
l’évolution des peuples.°® This work purports to be a sum- 
mary of the main psychological generalizations reached in 
his earlier works upon social evolution and the history of 


*5 Probably Matthew Arnold would have found Le Bon rather comforting 
reading. 

#° Paris, 1895, English translation, N. Y., 1898, reviewed by Professor 
Vincent, Amer. Jour. Soc., January, 1899, pp. 554-6. Cf. also Bristol, Social 
Adaptation, pp. 133-138. 
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the civilizations of Asia, Africa, and Europe.!*? It consists 
mainly of what might be called psychological prolegomena 
to the study of history, though few historians or psycholo- 
gists would agree to all of his generalizations. His main 
theme is the nature and importance of national character, 
or ‘‘the soul of a race,’’ in the explanation of history and 
modern social problems.1*8 

This all-important ‘‘racial soul’’ is the sum total of the 
moral and intellectual characteristics that lie at the founda- 
tion of the civilization of a race and determine the course 
of its evolution. The soul of the race finds objective ex- 
pression in the totality of the type of civilization which 
distinguishes the particular race. ‘‘The moral and intel- 
lectual characteristics, whose association forms the soul of 
a people, represent the synthesis of its entire past, the 
inheritance of all its ancestors, the motives of its con- 
duct.’’1°® In the formation of the racial soul the influence 
of the dead is preponderant. The racial soul is primarily 
unconscious; it underlies the rational phases of national 
thought and is, on that account, much more dominating in 
its influence. It is over this field of unconscious motives 
of conduct that the influence of the dead is particularly 
potent. ‘‘A people is guided far more by its dead than by 
its living members. It is by its dead, and by its dead alone, 
that a race is founded. Century after century our departed 
ancestors have fashioned our ideas and sentiments, and 
in consequence all the motives of our conduct.’’ These 


7 The Psychology of Peoples, p. 230. 

8T.96 Bon’s notions of social evolution and of the contrasting charac- 
teristics of the French and Anglo-Saxon peoples are but a holdover of the 
doctrines of the ‘‘Romanticists,’’ given a modern dress through a dash of 

sychology. 

- ° Op. cit., pp. 5-6, 63-64. “ee ; 

0 Tbhid., pp. 11, 15-16, 51 ff. Le Bon admits that it is practically im- 
possible to find a pure race at the present time in the sense of anatomical 
purity, and states that what he refers to are ‘‘historical races’’—a product 
of psychological rather than physical evolution. An historic race is produced 
when two or more not too dissimilar peoples are brought together in fairly 
equal numbers and subjected to the same environmental conditions for a very 
long period of time. The apparent confusion which might arise from identify- 
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psychological characteristics which go to make up the soul 
of a race are composed of a relatively few fundamental 
ideas which are highly permanent in character and are 
changed only very slowly, except through the effect of 
racial inter-mixture. Only the more superficial and sec- 
ondary characteristics of a race are modifiable with any 
degree of rapidity.?° 

Le Bon contends that these races may be classified psy- 
chologically as well as anatomically. There are primitive 
races, or ‘‘those in which no trace of culture is met with,”’ 
made up of peoples like the Fuegians; inferior races com- 
posed mainly of negroes; average races represented by the 
Mongolians; and superior races mainly exemplified by the 
Indo-European peoples.2°? The higher the race the more 
highly differentiated it is psychologically and the more 
superior minds it contains.?°? Though there may be a vast 
difference in the intelligence of the numerous individuals 
that go to make up a superior race, nevertheless the race 
is practically uniform in those fundamental psychological 
factors which determine its character.2°* This explains 
why it is that national character and not intelligence is 
the dominant factor in social evolution—why the English 
can hold in subjection the millions of India who equal or 
surpass the English in pure intelligence.2°> Even the most 
superior races cannot change the constituent elements of 
their civilization with any facility. Cross-breeding of ra- 
cial stocks is the only agency which will effect a rapid and 
fundamental change in national character. Social and 
physical environment have little strength as compared to 


ing the soul of a race with national character he explains by taking the 
ground that nations are normally subdivisions of some well-defined historical 
race and thus partake of the general characteristics of the race of which they 
form a part. 

2 [bid., pp. 17 ff., 154 ff., 167 ff. 

*™ Tbid., pp. 25 ff. Cf. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, Chap. i. 

* Psychology of Peoples, pp. 39 ff., 232, 

24 Thid., p. 46. 

2% Tbid., pp. 33-34, 46-47, 
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heredity and inheritance.2%* ‘The history of civilizations 
is thus composed of slow adaptations, of slight successive 
transformations. If these latter appear to us to be sudden 
and considerable, it is because, as in geology, we sup- 
press the intermediate phases and only consider the ex- 
treme phases.’’*°? According to Le Bon’s view, therefore, 
history is nothing more than a product of racial char- 
acter :2°° 


History in its main lines may be regarded as the mere state- 
ment of the results engendered by the psychological constitution 
of races. It is determined by this constitution, just as the respira- 
tory organs of fish are determined by their aquatic life. In the 
absence of a preliminary knowledge of the mental constitution 
of a people, its history appears a chaos of events governed by 
hazard. On the contrary, when we are acquainted with the soul 
of a people, its life is seen to be the regular and inevitable conse- 
quence of its psychological characteristics. In all the manifesta- 
tions of the life of a peeple, we always find the unchangeable soul 
of the race weaving itself its own destiny. 

The idea that institutions can remedy the defects of societies, 
that national progress is the consequence of the improvement of 
institutions and governments, and that social changes can be ef- 
fected by decrees—this idea, I say, is still generally accepted. .. . 
The most continuous experience has been unsuccessful in shaking 
this grave delusion. . . . A nation does not choose its institutions 
at will any more than it chooses the color of its hair or its eyes. 
. . . Centuries are required to form a political system and centuries 
needed to change it. Institutions have no intrinsic virtue: in them- 
selves they are neither good nor bad. Those which are good at 
any given moment for a given people may be harmful in the ex- 
treme for another nation. ... To lose time in the manufacture 
of cut-and-dried constitutions is, in consequence, a puerile task, 
the useiess labor of an ignorant rhetorician. ... The conclusion 
to be drawn from what precedes is, that it is not in institutions 
that the means is to be sought of profoundly influencing the genius 
of the masses. .. . Peoples are governed by their character, and 
all the institutions which are not intimately modelled on that 
character merely represent a borrowed garment, a transitory 
disguise. 


26 Le Bon, op. cit., pp. 53 ff., 56 ff., 81 ff. 

2rTbid:. p. 96- 

28 Thid., pp. 129-130; The Crowd, pp. 97-101. Cf. Ward. Pure Sociology, 
pp. 184-193; 544-575; Applied Soctology, pp. 13-17. 
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The soul of a race is very visibly and strikingly mani- 
fested in its political institutions. Applying this idea to 
French conditions he finds that all the French parties, what- 
ever their name, pursue the identical end of attempting 
to absorb the individual in the state and destroy indi- 
vidual initiative. In England and the United States, how- 
ever, a different type of racial soul leads all parties to 
favor individual initiative at the expense of state-activity. 
All this goes to prove that, in reality, forms of govern- 
ment and political institutions in general count for very 
little in comparison to the psychological characteristics 
of arace. The great historical importance of the psycho- 
logical characteristics of a race is well illustrated by the 
conspicuous success and expansion of Anglo-Saxon colo- 
nization and political forms in America, and the equally 
apparent failure of the Spanish in this respect.?°° 

Because of the very fact that cross-breeding is the only 
method by which it is possible rapidly to change the char- 
acter of a nation, immigration on a large scale, with the 
consequent interbreeding, has a very important effect upon 
the destiny of a nation. Roman civilization perished more 
as a result of the peaceful amalgamation with barbarians 
than as a consequence of the subsequent military inva- 
sions. The same threatening conditions are now to be 
detected in the wholesale immigration into America, but 
thanks to Anglo-Saxon superiority the Americans may, if 
they act in time, exterminate these present barbarians as 
Marius did the Cimbri. If action is long delayed America 
must sooner or later meet the fate of the Roman Empire 
and disintegrate into many small and warring nations.2!° 


23° The Psychology of Peoples, pp. 130 ff. ‘This terrible decadence of the 
Latin race, left to itself, compared with the prosperity of the English race 
in a neighboring country, is cne of the most sombre, the saddest, and, at the 
same time, the most instructive experiences that can be cited in support of 
the psychological laws that I have enunciated,’’ Ibid., p. 152. Le Bon’s 
views are seriously compromised by the fact that he overlooks the historical 
elements in the situation. 

0 Tbid., p. 154 ff. 
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Aside from the rapid changes in national character 
which may result from wholesale racial intermixture, there 
may come about a more gradual modification, as a result 
of the infiltration of new ideas.**1 A new idea always arises 
in the mind of an individual who attracts a few enthusi- 
astic disciples who aid him in zealously affirming its truth 
without analysis or discussion. But this soon leads to a 
wider and wider discussion of the merits of the idea by 
the public. If it gains ground it is spread by contagion 
and imitation throughout the society, and in time the group 
becomes as obsessed with the new idea as its originator 
was in the beginning. But, even with successful ideas, 
this is a very slow process. An idea never becomes a 
national obsession until, after years of discussion, it has 
filtered down into the unconscious strata of national char- 
acter. When the idea has thus become a matter of dogma 
or sentiment it has reached its full degree of effective- 
ness.712, On account of the sentimental and dogmatic na- 
ture of religious beliefs, which renders them especially 
amenable to fanatical support, ideas of this type have been 
the most powerful of all factors in the past history of man- 
kind. To a large degree they have tended to shape the 
other types of beliefs and institutions.*4* In spite of the 
absurdities of past religious beliefs they have played an 
immense part in social control and in giving solidarity to 
society. There can be no doubt that the present tendency 
towards social dissolution is partially a result of the decay 
of the religious beliefs that society has outgrown, but which 
have not been supplanted by a new body of religious 
thought.?14 

Only by an application of social psychology can one com- 
prehend the relation of leadership to social progress. 
While practically every real and substantial advance in 


71 Te Bon, op. cit., p. 167 ff. 
24 Thid., p. 169 ff. 

=3 Tbhid., p. 190 ff. 

34 Thid., pp. 197-198, 
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culture is the result of the services of the élite in any so- 
ciety, they usually do little more than to synthesize the 
latent possibilities and tendencies of the age. Again, the 
truly élite never bring about any sudden or startling 
changes; they affect civilization only gradually. The great 
dramatic changes in history are the work of fanatics.?™ 
‘‘At the bidding of a Peter the Hermit millions of men 
hurled themselves against the East; the words of an 
hallucinated enthusiast such as Mahomet created a force 
capable of triumphing over the Greco-Roman world; an 
obscure monk like Luther bathed Europe in blood. The 
voice of a Galileo or a Newton will never have the least 
echo among the masses. The inventors of genius hasten 
the march of civilization. The fanatics and the hallu- 
cinated create history.’’ 

As nations are built up by the formation of a national 
character, so they perish with its dissolution. As an or- 
ganism decays when it no longer functions, so a nation 
disintegrates when it has lost its character. Le Bon finds 
at present many symptoms of decay among the Latin races 
of Europe, among which socialism, or the cult of state- 
worship, is the most menacing.??® 

Stated with their bold dogmatism and unobscured by 
being buried beneath a mass of erudition of another sort, 
these propositions of Le Bon sound rather novel and 
startling, but they are by no means new. His idea of na- 
tional character as a vital reality, his belief in the su- 
periority of certain races, and even his faith in the su- 
premacy of the Anglo-Saxon or Germanic peoples is at 
the bottom identical with the doctrine preached in the 
works of Burke and the ‘‘Romanticists,’’ of Freeman, 
Kemble, Green, and Stubbs in England and of Ranke, 
Waitz, Sybel, Droysen, and Treitschke in Germany. Fur- 
ther, his doctrine of the predominant importance of the 


15 Tid, p. 199 ff. 
%8 Thid., pp. 204, 211 ff., 219 ff. 
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ideas and beliefs of a people in their historic development 
is but an exaggerated statement of the conception of his- 
tory as a socio-psychic process, stated by Lamprecht in 
Germany and now championed in America by Professor 
Robinson, and which seems likely to be one of the most 
fruitful lines of historical investigation for years to come. 


(3) Gabriel Tarde (1843-1904) and the Psychology 
of Imitation, 


Of all French writers upon systematic sociology since 
the time of Comte probably no other author has been as 
influential in shaping the general body of sociological 
thought as Gabriel Tarde (1843-1904).217 Tarde’s contri- 
butions to sociology mainly center about the elaboration of 
the psychological and sociological importance of imitation, 
though this principle by no means embraces the whole of 
his system. There can be no doubt that his interest in 
imitation was fostered by his duties during the greater part 
of his life as a judge and a statistician, professions well 
designed to impress upon the mind the significance of the 
repetition of similar circumstances and phenomena.?!* To 
be sure the idea of imitation as a socializing force was not 
new; a century and a half before Tarde, Hume had empha- 
sized its action in his brilliant essay upon ‘‘National 
Character,’’ in which he had defended the idea of imitation 


211The classic exposition of Tarde’s sociological system is to be found in 
Davis’ monograph, Gabriel Tarde, New York, 1906, which was incorporated in 
his later work, Psychological Interpretations of Society, 1909. This work is 
one of the best expositions of a sociological system extant. Other briefer dis- 
cussions are to be found in G. Tosti’s excellent article, ‘‘The Sociological 
Theories of Gabriel Tarde,’’ Pol. Sci. Quar., 1897, pp. 490-511; Professor Gid- 
dings’ Introduction to Mrs. Parsons’ translation of Tarde’s Laws of Imita- 
tion; Bristol’s Social Adaptation, pp. 185-192; Gault’s Introduction and Lind- 
sey’s editorial preface to Howell’s translation of Tarde’s Penal Philosophy ; 
and Professor Small’s review of Tarde’s ‘‘Social Laws,’’ Amer. Jour. Soc., 
Vol. IV, pp. 395-400. For an ingenious American adaptation of Tarde’s so- 
ciological theories see Ross’s Social Psychology, and for the most extended 
application of similar theories to psychology by an American writer see Bald- 
win’s Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. 

28 Wor a brief survey of the salient points connected with Tarde’s career see 
Giddings’ Introduction cited above. 
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as producing those uniformities of culture attributed by 
Montesquieu to geographic influences. The emphasis placed 
upon imitation by Bagehot and Huxley is also well known. 
Finally, at about the same time that Tarde was elaborating 
his doctrine, similar views were being put forward by a 
number of writers, among them, Bordier, Espinas, Bald- 
win, James, and Royce.*!® But whatever Tarde may have 
lacked in originality he compensated for in the completeness 
and thoroughness of his analysis of imitation. Tarde’s ex- 
position of the social aspects and influence of imitation has 
not been received without criticism; Graham Wallas criti- 
cizes it sharply for its ambiguity,?*° and Bristol lightly 
remarks that ‘‘indeed his discussion of suggestion and 
imitation is passé.’’ #21. The truth seems to be that, on the 
one hand, Tarde rather exaggerated the influence of imita- 
tion and was not averse to straining a point to claim a 
certain process as the product of this socializing force, and 
that, on the other hand, certain of his assumptions regard- 
ing the psychology of imitation have not stood the test of 
refined experiments in the psychological laboratory. At 
the same time, there can be little doubt that his discussion 
of the sociological importance of imitation has been of the 
sort which will render further exploitation of that field 
extremely unprofitable. 

Imitation, however, was only the central theme of 
Tarde’s system of sociology, and it now remains to examine 
his system as a whole. Tarde’s sociology was almost ex- 
clusively psychological, though he frankly admitted that 
there were other legitimate lines of approach. He finds 
that the social process consists fundamentally in the inter- 
mental activity of a group of associated individuals. This 
intermental activity takes place through the three funda- 

7,For the historie antecedents of Tarde’s theories and the stages in the 
development of his system, see Davis, Psychological Interpretations of Society, 
Ce he Ghent Society, pp. 119-20. 

24 Social Adaptation, p. 191. 
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mental processes of repetition (imitation), opposition, and 
adaptation; and these in turn operate upon the beliefs and 
desires of individuals and societies. 

In other words, beliefs and desires are the psychological 
raw materials of socialization, intermental activity is the 
general process through which socialization is achieved,?22 
and repetition, opposition, and adaptation are the special 
processes through which intermental activity accomplishes 
its work.?23 

Tarde finds that these three principles of repetition, 
opposition, and adaptation will serve as the basis of a 
cosmic philosophy as well as for the foundation of a system 
of sociology. They are the three great factors in the 
development of all sciences and all phenomena.?*4 His 
general thesis is two-fold: (1) in the thoughts and observa- 
tions of men regarding the operation and existence of these 
three fundamental processes, the historic progress has been 
from that of the observation of the large-scale and some- 
times fantastic examples of repetition, opposition, and 
adaptation to that of the discovery of the minute and 
fundamental examples which go to make up the greater; 
(2) in the actual world of phenomena the repetitions, oppo- 
sitions, and adaptations proceed in the reverse order from 
the minute and fundamental to the great and extensive.?*° 

It will be impossible in this place to do more than to 
summarize the main points which he makes in regard to 
sociology and socialization. In the field of social phe- 
nomena one may discover the same inversion of order 
between theory and fact in regard to repetition as was 


™Taq logique sociale, chap. i, and Hssais et mélanges sociologiques, pp. 
156, 268. 

das Cf. Social Laws, passim. Each of these three great agencies receives its 
complete analysis in a separate volume. Repetition is analyzed in Les lois de 
imitation (1st ed. 1890, 3rd ed. 1900) ; opposition in L’opposition universelle 
(1897) ; and adaptation in La logique sociale (1895). These were epitomized 
in his Les lois sociales (1898), which presented an outline of his whole system 
of philosophy as well as of his sociology. 

34 Social Laws, translated by H. C. Warren, New York, 1899, pp. 1-10. 


5 Ibid., pp. 11-23. 
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noticed in regard to phenomena in general. Beginning 
with the earlier superficial observation of picturesque social 
repetitions like the classical theory of the cycles of govern- 
ment or the triads of Vico and Hegel, the scientific soci- 
ologist has now come to regard as fundamental the repeti- 
tions of two persons in a state of association. In the same 
way, the reversal of observed progress to actual progress 
in repetition is manifested in the fact that social repetitions 
proceed in a geometrical ratio from the fundamental one 
of two persons to that of international repetition or imita- 
tion.22 As it is under the head of repetition that Tarde 
would include the fundamental process of imitation, it 
might be well at this place to interpolate a brief summary 
of his analysis of the mode of action of this principle in 
social life as developed in his Laws of Imitation. 

Davis sums up his treatment of imitation in the follow- 
ing ingenious and illuminating manner: ‘‘I. The source of 
social action is in individual initiatives expressed in new 
ideas or procedures called Inventions. II. The essential 
social and socializing act is Imitation, by which Inventions- 
become more or less socially accepted and socially influ- 
ential. III. The origin of an Invention is influenced by: 
(a) The inherent difficulty of combining mentally the ideas 
whose combination is the invention; (b) The grades of 
innate mental ability in the society; (c) The social con- 
ditions favoring mental alertness and the expression of 
ability. IV. The imitation of an invention is affected by: 
(a) the general law that imitations spread from their initial 
center in geometrical progression, with regard to the num- 
ber of persons affected; (b) Physical and biological influ- 
ences, including race characteristics; the general law being 
that ‘Imitations are refracted by their media’; (c) Social 
influences: (1) Logical: the agreement or disagreement of 
the new invention with the inventions already more or less 
socially accepted (imitated); (‘Logical causes operate 

30 Thid., pp. 24 ff. 
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whenever an individual prefers a given imitation to others 
because he thinks it is more useful or more true than 
others, that is, more in accord than they are with the aims 
or principles that have already found a place in his 
mind.’) ; 227 (2) Hatralogical: (x) Ideas are transmitted 
before means; imitation goes ab interioribus ad exteriora; 
(y) Imitation proceeds from the socially superior to the 
socially inferior; (z) Ages of custom, in which the past has 
peculiar prestige, alternate with ages of fashion, in which 
prestige is possessed by the novel and the foreign.’? 2?8 

In regard to the principle of opposition in sociology and 
society, the earlier oppositions which were observed by 
students of society were the mythological struggles between 
the forces of good and evil. Next there came the idea of 
the conflicts of races and nations which was later softened 
by the economists into the notion of competition. Finally, 
however, the sociologist has reduced the matter so that he 
correctly understands that ‘‘the really fundamental social 
opposition must be sought for in the bosom of the social 
individual himself, whenever he hesitates between adopting 
or rejecting a new pattern offered to him, whether in the 
way of phraseology, ritual, concept, canon of art or con- 
duct.’’ 22° The three main types of social opposition are 
war, competition, and discussion, mentioned in the order 
of their historic predominance. Hach of these forms has 
tended to develop on a larger scale and again verifies the 
thesis that the order of the progress of phenomena in fact 
is the reverse of the order of the observation of these 
Pacts.” 

With respect to the third great principle, adaptation, 
the sociological observation of this principle was first con- 
fined to the somewhat fantastic ideas of the philosophy of 


27 Laws of Imitation, translated by Elsie Clews Parsons, New York, 1903, 
. 141. 
, 28 Davis, Psychological Interpretations of Society, pp. 97-98, 
22 Social Laws, pp. 81-84. 
* Toid., pp. 111 ff. 
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history whereby the path of history was looked upon as the 
result of the adaptation or harmonizing of the work of one 
nation to that of the nation which had preceded or was to 
follow it, thus making the advance of historical action 
appear as a harmonious and teleological whole. These 
ideas were gradually made more scientific until now, accord- 
ing to Tarde, we know that ‘‘we must seek the fundamental 
social adaptation in the brain and individual mind of the 
inventor’’—a harmony among the ideas in the mind of the 
individuals in society is essential to a harmony of the 
minds of the different members of a society.?3! Following 
the usual rule, the adaptation of social phenomena proceeds 
from the lesser to the greater—from those in the individual 
mind to those adaptations between nations upon which must 
be based the expectation of eliminating war in the future.?*? 

In summing up the interrelation of the action of these 
three principles of repetition, opposition, and adaptation, 
Tarde says: 

“‘These three terms constitute a circular series which 
is capable of proceeding on and on without ceasing. It is 
through imitative repetition that invention, the funda- 
mental social adaptation, spreads and is strengthened, and 
tends, through the encounter of one of its own imitative 
rays with an imitative ray emanating from some other 
invention, old or new, either to arouse new struggles, or to 
yield new and more complex inventions, which soon radiate 
out imitatively in turn, and so on indefinitely. ... Thus 
of the three terms compared, the first and third surpass the 
second in height, depth, importance, and possibly also in 
duration. The only value of the second—opposition—is to 
provoke a tension of antagonistic forces fitted to arouse 
inventive genius.’’ 233 

‘“The mutual relations of our three terms—repetition, 

% Ibid., p. 166. 


332 Toid., pp. 169 ff. 
28 Tbid., pp. 135-137. 
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opposition, and adaptation—are easily understood when we 
consider successive repetitions as operating, sometimes in 
favor of adaptation, which they spread and develop by 
their own interferences, sometimes in favor of opposition, 
which they arouse by interferences of another sort.’’ 234 


(4) Wiuhelm Wundt (1832-1920) and Folk-Psychology. 


Wilhelm Wundt was the dean of the world’s psychol- 
ogists of the last generation and the man who did more 
than any other single individual to bring into existence 
scientific psychology. In his famous laboratory at Leipzig 
were trained the great majority of the distinguished psy- 
chologists of the last generation. In his general psycholgi- 
eal doctrine Wundt repudiated the older associationist 
psychology of the English school and built upon the theory 
of the apperceptive mass as the synthesizing function of 
the mind. His doctrine of creative synthesis was an ad- 
vance over the mechanical theories of causation of the 
Spencerians. His conception of the heterogeneity of ends 
and of changing causes implied a constant shifting of 
psychic values. Finally, he departed from the mysticism 
which was prevailing in ethnic and social psychology by 
denying that there was any such thing as a folk-soul or a 
social mind apart from the minds of individuals in the 
group. 

Wundt was a veritable walking-encyclopedia of the 


24 Social Laws, pp. 212-13. In closing this brief introduction to Tarde’s 
system of thought it might be well to indicate his more important works not 
already mentioned. Tarde’s reputation as a criminologist, which is fully as 
great as his fame as a sociologist, rests, aside from his actual work as a judge, 
upon his La eriminalité comparée (1886, 2nd ed., 1890) ; La philosophie pénale 
(ist ed., 1890, 4th ed. translated by Howell, Boston, 1912—his greatest work in 
this field and one of the world’s criminological classics) ; and Etudes pénales et 
sociales (1892). His system is applied to the interpretations of the problems 
of jurisprudence in Les transformations du droit (1893); to the problems of 
economics in Psychologie économique (2 vols., 1902); and, finally, his views 
on the field of political science are embodied in his Les transformations du 
powvoir (1899). For the complete bibliography of Tarde’s works, including 
his main contributions to periodical literature, see Davis, op. cit., pp. 254-60. 
This list also gives, p. 260, the main commentaries and critiques dealing with 
Tarde’s contributions to social science. 
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Geisteswissenschaften; his only and not very close rival 
here was Stanley Hall. He produced voluminous and sub- 
stantial works on physiology, logic, ethics and general 
philosophy, as well as upon general, comparative and social 
psychology. His social psychology is embodied chiefly in 
his great ten volume work—the Volkerpsychologie, in 
which he contended that human culture could be studied 
most fruitfully in the four fields of language, myth, relig- 
ion and custom. His psychological history of culture is 
contained in the smaller work, the Elemente der Volker- 
psychologie.?*® 

Wundt divides the history of human culture and 
Zeitgeist into four main stages: the period of primitive 
man; the period of totemism; the period of gods and heroes; 
and the period of humanity. By the period of primitive 
man Wundt meant truly primitive or early man with a more 
rudimentary culture than that possessed by any existing 
peoples, with a few dubious exceptions. Hence, his descrip- 
tion of the psychology of primitive man is chiefly an exer- 
cise in psychological reconstruction, and it is probably the 
ablest effort along this line which has ever been executed. 
The totemic period is literally named, being based upon the 
assumption of universal gentile society and a totemic com- 
plex. In spite of the fact that Goldenweiser and others 
have proved certain of these basic assumptions to be un- 
warranted by the facts, the treatment of the kinship period 
is not lacking in remarkable psychological insight. The 
next period is characterized by the rise of the hero as the 
successor of the deified animal of the totemic period. The 
gods were produced largely as a result of conscious ratio- 
cination. This age of heroes and gods is marked by great 
cultural progress and differentiation. The state, property, 
economic and social classes, and the conception of the indi- 
vidual emerge. Also religion begins to take on moral impli- 
cations and interests. The period of humanity is intro- 

*°'There is a good English translation by E. L. Schaub. 
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duced by the rise and fall of great empires, and the 
subsequent development of a sense of mutual interdepend- 
ence, humanity and brotherhood. In his conclusion there 
is something quite reminiscent of Comte, and his views 
were also shared to a considerable degree by Leuba. What- 
ever its defects in matters of detail, Wundt’s scheme was 
clear and precise, and possessed no little pedagogical value 
and convenience, something which doubtless accounts for 
its wide popularity and acceptance. 


3. The Development of the Cultural Attack on Psycho- 
logical Determinism in History. 


There has recently developed a line of analysis which, 
while making wide use of psychological data and not op- 
posed to the psychological viewpoint, criticizes severely 
the stand of the psychological determinists. The exponents 
of this position may be called the cultural determinists. 
They contend that man and culture are the dynamic ele- 
ments in history, and that no one phase of culture nor no 
one factor in human and social action can be regarded as 
adequate to explain cultural development as a whole. Only 
culture can explain and interpret cultural changes and 
advances. This view began to a slight degree with the 
older exponents of ethnic psychology, but has been ad- 
vanced chiefly by the cultural anthropologists, most of 
whom have been professionally highly trained in psychol- 
ogy. While not ignoring the extremely important work of 
Wundt, Vierkandt, Lévy-Bruhl, Durkheim, Rivers and 
Marett, the movement has been primarily one of American 
scholars, and we shall limit our discussion to representative 
phases and stages of its development here. 

The best statement of the American version of the older 
point of view in ethnic psychology is probably that con- 
tained in Daniel Garrison Brinton’s The Basis of Social 
Relations. Brinton (1837-1899) was one of the ablest of 
the early American anthropologists who were comparable 
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in the development of the science to such European writers 
as Tylor, Lubbock, Spencer, Letourneau and Post. Calling 
attention to the previous work done in this field by Bastian, 
Waitz, Lazarus, Steinhal and others, Brinton remarked 
that ‘‘it is strange that not in any language has there been 
published a systematic treatise on Ethnic Psychology; 
strange because its students claim that it is the key to 
ethnology, the sure interpreter of history, and the only 
solid basis for constructive sociology.’’ ?°° In the work 
mentioned above Brinton aspired to supply this lacking 
treatise. Ethnic psychology he defined as that branch of 
the subject which treats of the mental phenomena which are 
found in the mass or group mind and not in the individual 
mind. 

‘‘Hithnic psychology deals with collections of facts, feel- 
ings, thoughts, and historic events, and seeks by comparison 
and analysis to discover their causal relations. It is wholly 
objective, and for that reason eminently a ‘natural’ science. 
The objective truths with which it deals are not primary 
but secondary mental products, as they are not attached 
to the individual but to the group. . . . The ethnic psyche 
is made up of a number of experiences common to the mass, 
but not occurring in any one of its individual members. 
These experiences of the aggregate develop their own varia- 
tions and modes of progress, and must be studied for them- 
selves, without reference to the individual, holding the 
processes of the single mind as analogies only.’’ 237 The 
general subject falls into two divisions, the ‘‘natural’’ and 
the ‘‘cultural’’ history of the ethnic mind. The former 
embraces ‘‘the consideration of those general doctrines of 
continuity and variation which hold true alike in matter 
and in mind, in the soul as in the body, and a review of the 
known forces which, acting through the physical structure 
and function upon the organs which are the vehicles of 


386 The Basis of Social Relations, Introduction, p. vii, and pp. 15, 158. 


37 Tbid., pp. Xii-xiii. 
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mental phenomena, weaken or strengthen the psychical 
activities.’’ The latter is concerned with ‘‘a classification 
of all ethnologic data as the products of a few general con- 
cepts, universal to the human mind, but conditioned in their 
expressions by the natural history of each group.’’ 238 

We cannot give space to a detailed consideration of 
Brinton’s analysis of the genesis of the ethnic mind, but 
his chief theses may be briefly summarized. These are that 
there is a fundamental unity of the human mind both in 
time and geographical distribution, that the group mind is 
a reality, and that the individual mind is dominated by the 
group mind, which is the condition of all progress. The 
basic doctrine of Brinton with respect to the unity of the 
human mind is set forth in the following manner: 


These two principles, or rather demonstrated truths,—the unity 
of the mind of man, and the substantial uniformity of its action 
under like conditions,—form the broad and secure foundation for 
Ethnic Psychology. They confirm the validity of its results and 
guarantee its methods. 

As there are conditions which are universal, such as the struc- 
ture and functions of the body, its general relations to its surround- 
ings, its needssand powers, these developed everywhere at first the 
like psychical activities, or mental expressions. They constitute 
what Bastian has happily called the ‘‘elementary ideas’’ of our 
species. In all races, over all continents, they present themselves 
with a wonderful sameness, which led the older students of man to 
the fallacious supposition that they must have been borrowed from 
some common centre.?*? 

Nor are they easily obliterated under the stress of new ex- 
periences and changed conditions. With that tenacity of life which 
characterizes simple and primitive forms, they persist through 
periods of divergent and higher culture, hiding under venerable 
beliefs, emerging with fresh disguises, but easily detected as but 
repetitions of the dear primordial faiths of the race.?*° 

That intellectual actions are governed by fixed laws was long 
ago said and demonstrated by Quetelet in his remarkable studies 
of vital statistics. That the development of thought proceeds 
‘‘nnder the rule of an iron necessity’’ is the ripened conviction 

28 Brinton, op. cit., pp. Xiv-xv. 

* This older view has, of course, reappeared under the category of the dif- 


fusion of culture in the writings of Graebner, Elliot Smith and Rivers. 
9 Tbid., pp. 20-21, 
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of that profound student of man, Bastian. We must accept it as 
the verdict of science.*** 


The only significant variations in the culture and ele- 
mentary ideas of mankind have been those which were the 
result of a different geographical and social environment. 
‘‘Where such externals were alike, or nearly so, the prog- 
ress was parallel; where unlike it was divergent; analogous 
in this to well-known doctrines of the biologist.’’ 74? 

While agreeing that it could not exist without the minds 
of the individuals in the group, Brinton was a firm believer 
in the reality of the group mind, and held that the phe- 
nomena of the group mind constituted the sole object of 
investigation for ethnic psychology: 


This science of ours, ethnic psychology, has, in one sense, noth- 
ing to do with the individual. It does not start from his mind or 
thoughts but from the mind of the group; its laws are those of the 
group only, and in no wise true of the individual; it omits wide 
tracts of activities which belong to the individual and embraces 
others in which he has no share; to the extent that it does study 
him, it is solely in his relation to others, and not in the least for 
himself. 

On the other hand, as the group is a generic concept only, it has 
no objective existence. It lives only in the individuals who com- 
pose it; and only by studying them singly can we reach any fact 
or principle which is true of them in the aggregate. 

Yet it is almost as correct to maintain that the group is that 
which alone of the two is real. The closer we study the individual, 
the more do his alleged individualities cease, as such, and disappear 
in the general laws by virtue of which society exists; the less 
baggage does he prove to have which is really his own; the more 
do all his thoughts, traits, and features turn out to be those of 
others ; so that, at last, he melts into the mass, and there is nothing 
left which he has a right to claim as his personal property. His 
pretended personal mind is the reflex of the group minds around 
him, as his body is in every fibre and cell the repetition of his 
species and race... . 748 

The actual existence of the group mind can no more be denied 
than the constant inter-relation between it and the individual 
mind. It takes nothing from its reality that it exists only in in- 

72 Thid., pp. 14-15. 

2 Thid..op 21. 

#3 Thid., pp. 24-5. 
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dividual wills. To deny it on that account, as Wundt admirably 
says, is as illogical as to deny the existence of a building because 
the single stones of which it is composed may be removed. Indeed, 
it might claim higher reality than the individual mind in that its 
Men is more potent and can attain greater results by collective 
action. 

Of course there is no metaphysical ‘‘substance’’ or mythological 
““being’’ behind the collective mind. That were a nonsensical 
notion. Nor is it in any sense a voluntary invention, created by 
contract for utilitarian ends. That were a gross misconception. 
It is the actual agreement and interaction of individuals resulting 
in mental modes, tendencies, and powers not belonging to any one 
member, and moving under laws developed by the requirements of 
this independent existence.?44 


While the individual is less important for ethnic psy- 
chology than the group he is not a negligible factor. It may 
be true that ‘‘he submits his will to the collective will, his 
consciousness to the collective consciousness. He accepts 
from the group the ideas, conclusions, and opinions common 
to it, and the motives of volition, such as customs and rules 
of conduct, which it collectively sanctions.’’ 7*° Neverthe- 
less, individual initiative is the original source of all prog- 
ress, and the most advanced peoples have been those who 
have allowed the freest play to individual initiative.?** 
Rather the process of cultural development is one of mutual 
interaction between the individual and the group: 747 


The individual receives from the group the symbols for complex 
and general ideas—that is, the words of language; he is also taught 
many complex purposeful motions, such as are needed in social 
and cultured life; he is supplied with artificial objects for his use, 
as tools, clothing, shelter, etc.; and he is constantly subjected 
to a certain amount of physical force from those around him—in 
other words, is ‘‘made to do’’ a variety of acts. The group may 
consciously strive to modify him, as in public education, religious 
instruction, and the like; or it may act merely negatively in oppos- 
ing any developments antagonistic to its own character. The in- 
dividual may work for or against the group, or for himself only ; 


4Brinton, op. cit., p. 28; cf. W. McDougall, The Group Mind, pp. 27, 
55 f., 66. 

“© Brinton, op. cit., p. 27. 

#6 Thid., pp. 30-32. 

7 Thid., p. 32. 
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but in either case has to reckon with the group for what he obtains 
from it. 


Finally, Brinton at least feebly anticipated the present 
scientific viewpoint of Boas and his followers to the effect 
that there is no proved inherent biological or psychological 
superiority of any one race over another or of civilized 
over primitive man. He contends that ‘‘human groups 
have differed less in inherent psychical capacity than in 
stimuli and opportunities.’’ 248 In conclusion, it may be 
said that Brinton’s work is a strong and perhaps exagger- 
ated statement of a basic element in modern anthropological 
science, namely, the unity of the human mind. Some of his 
associated doctrines as to the nature of geographical and 
psychological determinism, the relation of the individual to 
his group, and the content and development of culture have 
been greatly modified by the results of more recent anthro- 
pological research and formulation of doctrine.?*® 

G. Stanley Hall, in his genetic psychology with its view 
of the analogy between the child and the savage mind, was 
naturally led into a consideration of folk-psychology. In 
chapter eighteen of his classic work on Adolescence he goes 
into a long discussion of the data and theories of ethnic 
psychology, and he always maintained a close contact with 
the progress of anthropological doctrine. Further, he 
founded the first department of anthropology in America, 
and maintained this department for years as an indis- 
pensable supplement to work in genetic psychology and 
pedagogy. 

The most important contribution that the Clark group 
made to anthropology and folk-psychology was contained, 
however, in the work of Alexander Francis Chamberlain 
(1863-1914), who filled the chair of anthropology from the 
time of Professor Boas’ resignation until his death in 


3® Tbid., p. 158. 

*” Professor Brinton was also widely known for his work The Religion of 
Primitive Peoples, which was based in large part upon his theory of ethnie 
psychology. 
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1914.%° In two notable works on The Child and Childhood 
im Folk-Thought and The Child: a Study in the Evolution 
of Man, he presented the most thorough ethnographic study 
of childhood which has ever been attempted. Yet he did not 
agree with President Hall’s biological orientation in psy- 
chology or admit the pedagogical soundness of the law of 
psychic recapitulation. Probably in part due to the influ- 
ence of Professor Boas, of whom Chamberlain was the first 
American student, he regarded culture and primitive life as 
much more a matter for psychological analysis than for 
biological analogy. He was, however, even far more than 
Hall a believer in nature and the child as the ideal guides 
for conduct and education. Chamberlain also followed 
Boas in his belief that the differences between races and 
between primitive and civilized men were those which de- 
pended upon historical opportunity rather than upon 
inherent biological and psychological divergence.*! As a 
specialist in anthropology Chamberlain was best known for 
his remarkable work in the bibliography of the subject and 
for his investigations in linguistics, which were both inten- 
sive, as in the case of his work on the Kootenay Indians, 
and extensive, as in his classification of the languages of the 
natives of South America. 

Probably the greatest honor that Clark University can 
claim in the history of anthropology and folk-psychology is 
the fact that it offered the first academic position to the 
man who has by the volume, variety and scholarship of his 
work easily earned the first place among all modern 
anthropologists, Franz Boas. It can probably be said with 
entire accuracy that Boas has been the only anthropologist 


20 There is a good brief appreciation of the services of Professor Chamber- 
lain to cultural anthropology and ethnie psychology in the American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. XVI, 1914, pp. 337-48. It includes a complete bibliography of 
his writings. Testimonials from representatives scholars are contained in the 
Clark University Memorial Publication, October, 1914. 

21 Of, ‘“The Contribution of the American Indian to Human Civilization,’’ 
in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Soctety, 1903, pp. 91-126; and 
‘¢The Contribution of the Negro to Human Civilization,’’ in the Journal of 
Race Development, 1911, pp. 482-502, 
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who has completely mastered every field of anthropological 
study and has at the same time been the leader in intro- | 
ducing rigorous scientific methods into each division of the 
subject. Trained originally in Germany as a physicist, his 
first important scientific work was in anthropogeography 
as a student of the cultural influences of Arctic climate. 
Almost accidentally he was turned aside from a career as a 
professional psychologist and diverted into anthropology. 
Here he has distinguished himself as the director of the 
- most fruitful concrete ethnographic investigation conducted 
in America, the Jesup North Pacific Expedition; as the 
founder of scientific primitive linguistics and as editor of 
the Handbook of American Indian Languages; as a physical 
anthropologist by his Changes in the Form of Body of the 
Descendants of Immigrants, and by his famous course on 
the races of Europe at Columbia University; and, above 
all, as the formulator of modern critical anthropological 
methodology through his work in statistical anthropometry, 
his insistence upon the true inductive method in arriving at 
anthropological generalizations, and his establishment of 
the historico-cultural method in approaching the problems 
of ethnology.*°? 

Professor Boas has summarized most of his theoretical 
positions in his Mmd of Primitive Man. He contends that 
there is no scientific proof for the current doctrine that cul- 
tural achievement measures mental ability, and maintains 
that cultural variations and differences are due to historic 
rather than biological causes, and that the white race is not 
scientifically proved to be the most gifted of the races 
psychologically and most highly developed biologically.%°* 
While admitting that the geographical environment may 
alter the bodily form of inhabitants, he contends that the 
manner or degree of modification is not certain and that 
there is no complete determination of culture by geographi- 


*@ For a bibliography of Professor Boas’ writings to 1906 see the Boas 
Memorial Volume, pp. 515 ff. 


*° The Mind of Primitive Man, pp. 1-29. 
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cal surroundings.*** He supports the doctrine of the unity 
of the human mind and maintains that there is no marked 
difference between primitive and modern man as to the 
degree of endowment in the native mental faculties. The 
differences in culture are due to variations in opportunity 
for development.*°> He holds that there is no correlation 
between race, language and culture, thus completely dis- 
posing of the whole ground for the monstrosities of the 
Aryan myth and many other related or similar race preju- 
dices.~* Most important for cultural anthropology is his 
position that there is no universal or single key to the 
explanation of cultural parallelisms. Apparent similarities 
may have proceeded from quite different antecedents, and 
probably both independent development and diffusion must 
be recognized in the production of cultural parallelisms.”°7 
In studying the mental and cultural traits of primitive 
peoples care must be taken to enter as far as possible into 
the point of view of the savage and to interpret the par- 
ticular cultural institution in its relation to the whole 
cultural complex of which it is an integral part.”°> In this 
way Professor Boas demolishes an imposing structure of 
errors erected by Spencer, Frazer, Letourneau and the 
classical anthropologists, and sets forth the sound prin- 
ciples upon which future ethnic psychology and cultural 
anthropology must build. 

The two chief contributions of these doctrines of Cham- 
berlain and Boas, which deny differences in mental poten- 
tiality and capacity between races and cultures, to political 
theory and practice are that political institutions are purely 
a product of cultural circumstances and not of biological 
or psychological advances, and that modern imperialism 
has been founded upon a false premise, in so far as it 


34 Boas, op. cit., pp. 30-75, 159-64. 

26 Thid., pp. 95-123. 

258 Tbid., pp. 125-154. 

21 Thid., pp. 155-196. Cf. ‘‘The Limitations of the Comparative Method of 
Anthropology,’’ in Science, Vol. IV, 1896, pp. 901-8. 

23 The Mind of Primitive Man, pp. 197-248, 
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assumes the superiority of the white races over others or 
of civilized man over primitive man in any other than a 
technological sense. 

Many of Professor Boas’ cardinal contributions to the 
newer critical anthropology and ethnic psychology have 
been further developed by his students and disciples, from 
whom we may select Wissler, Lowie, Goldenweiser and 
Kroeber. Dr. Clark Wissler has attacked the identification 
of anthropological method and data with the method and 
data of biology and has forcefully contended that culture is 
something which must be explained by history and psy- 
chology. While recognizing that the general intellectual 
impetus of Darwinism alone made anthropology possible, 
he holds that anthropology cannot accept the doctrine that 
‘‘cultural phenomena are a part of, parallel to, or con- 
tinuous with, biological phenomena.’’ °° HWxcept for occa- 
sional mutations biological changes proceed in an orderly 
genetic manner and are sharply conditioned by preceding 
types. On the other hand, cultural development does not 
proceed in the logical sequence analogous to biological de- 
velopment, as Morgan once supposed. Because two con- 
temporaneous peoples show apparent identity of culture in 
a certain aspect of the total cultural complex it cannot be 
safely assumed that the antecedents of these similarities 
were identical in both groups or that their subsequent de- 
velopment will be the same. Further, mere identity of 
certain phases of material culture in no way establishes the 
fact that the two groups have the same subjective inter- 
pretation of these similarities. In other words, the whole 
cultural problem in anthropology is primarily one for his- 
tory and psychology to settle. The following is, perhaps, 
Dr. Wissler’s most adequate summary of his position: 26° 

*° Clark Wissler, ‘‘The Doctrine of Evolution and Anthropology,’’ in Jour- 
nal of Religious Psychology, July 1913, pp. 223-37. 
* Ibid., pp. 236-37. Cf. ‘‘ Psychological and Historical Interpretations for 


Culture, ’’ in Science, Vol. 48, 1916, pp. 193-201. Dr. Wissler in his American 
Indian has coutributed by far the best synthesis of the indigenous culture of 
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In general we may formulate our interpretation of the his- 
torical conception of anthropology by re-naming it the cultural 
point of view. Culture itself seems to be associated habit-complexes 
or constructs of the mind and not to be in any way innate or 
inborn, but to be an external affair, preserved and carried on en- 
tirely by learning or educating processes. Cultures develop and 
have an evolution of their own, but since they are not inherited 
they cannot be considered parts of a biological development. They 
are most assuredly facts of another order. Being products of the 
mind, the only limitations put upon them are to be sought in the 
mind itself, and since psychologists tell us that we have in the 
main only an associated cultural whole, resolvable into psychologi- 
cal elements, and since this in turn is only a matter of relation 
in time and attributes, we may reject the idea that cultures are 
predetermined or follow any design within the psychological limits 
imposed by life. If, then, there is an evolution of culture, it is to be 
conceived only in logical or psychological terms. There is, for ex- 
ample, a kind of genetic relationship between the flint chip and 
the razor, but it is a matter of invention and not of cell differentia- 
tion. Being a matter of invention, the genetic relationship becomes 
purely a matter of history, since we cannot foretell what the re- 
lationship is. 

We have seen that there is a clear distinction between cultures 
on the one hand and the psycho-physical mechanisms that produce 
them on the other. The mechanisms are biological and are innate 
and constitute man’s equipment for the production of cultures. 
Anthropology holds that the mechanism is general, in so far as it 
is not limited to any particular culture, and that it enables the 
individual to practice any culture he may meet, though not neces- 
sarily to equal degrees. 

When we come to consider the biological theory of evolution, 
we find that it applies to the psycho-physical mechanism but not 
to culture. For cultures we must have another point of view or 
theory, and this in America at least is the historical or cultural 
conception. This conception is in general that cultural traits 
are the results of invention, a mental process, and their develop- 
ment or evolution is to be taken as a historical and psychological 
problem. In this cultural conception and all that it implies, 
anthropology has an insight into the phenomena of its chosen field, 
as vitalizing to it as Darwinism is to zodlogy. 


The divergence from biological psychology and the 
evolutionary anthropology becomes still more marked in the 
work of Dr. Robert H. Lowie. Proclaiming that ‘‘culture is 


North America. His most thorough development of the cultural point of view 
is contained in his Man and Culture. 
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the sole and exclusive subject-matter of ethnology,’’ he will 
not admit that even psychology is adequate to solve the 
problems of ethnology. While granting that the psychol- 
ogist can render much aid in helping to explain specific 
situations in which psychological factors are evidently 
present, he contends that only ethnology, the science of 
human culture, is capable of explaining and interpreting 
culture as a totality. The cultural complex is something 
sui generis and no science auxiliary to ethnology is equal to 
the task of its analysis: 7&1 


My conclusions as to the relation of psychology to culture are, 
accordingly, the following: The cultural facts, even in their sub- 
jective aspect, are not merged in psychological facts. They must 
not, indeed, contravene psychological principles, but the same ap- 
plies to all other principles of the universe; culture cannot con- 
struct houses contrary to the laws of gravitation nor produce 
bread out of stones. But the principles of psychology are as 
incapable of accounting for the phenomena of culture as is gravita- 
tion to account for architectural styles. Over and above the in- 
terpretations given by psychology, there is an irreducible residuum 
of huge magnitude that calls for special treatment and by its very 
existence vindicates the raison d’étre of ethnology. We need not 
eschew any help given by scientific psychology for the comprehen- 
sion of specifically psychological components of cultural phe- 
nomena; but as no one dreams of saying that these phenomena are 
reduced to chemical principles when chemistry furnishes us with 
an analysis of Peruvian bronze implements, so no one can dare to 
assert that they are reduced to psychological principles when we 
call upon psychology to elucidate specific features of cultural com- 
plexes. The ‘‘capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member 
of society’’ constitute a distinct field of reality that must be the 
field of a distinct science autonomous with reference to psy- 
chology. 


We cannot here go into any discussion of the leading 
problems of theoretical ethnology, but it should be men- 
tioned in passing that Dr. Lowie’s article on ‘‘The Principle 
of Convergence in Hthnology’’ 26? is one of the half-dozen 


™ Culture and Ethnology, pp. 25-6. Cf. ‘* Psychology and Sociology,’’ in 
American Journal of Sociology, 1915, pp. 217-29; and Primitive Religion, 
Chap. ix. 

“4 Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1912, pp. 24-42. 
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cardinal contributions to modern ethnological method and 
synthesis. Its chief service is to provide a critical founda- 
tion for an analysis of cultural parallelisms by showing the 
necessity of establishing psychological as well as material 
identity before assuming parallelism as a fact. As a 
specialist in ethnology Dr. Lowie has been distinguished 
for his work on social organization. His Primitive Society 
is altogether the best synthesis of the newer evidence and 
completely displaces Morgan’s antiquated treatise on 
Ancient Society. In his Primitive Religion he has more 
recently applied his critical principles to this field of early 
thought and action. 

Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser has probably attacked a wider 
range of anthropological problems from the newer point of 
view than any other student of Professor Boas. His most 
significant work has been done in the study of religion. In 
his Totemism, an Analytical Study, he examined the cur- 
rent theories in the light of the concrete material available 
in Australian and Northwest Pacific Coast data, and found 
that none of the assumed criteria of the totemic complex 
were vindicated by the concrete evidence. He came to the 
conclusion that one could not accurately be more specific 
than to define totemism as ‘‘the tendency of definite social 
units to become associated with objects and symbols of emo- 
tional value.’’ ?®* He has further contributed much to the 
field of primitive religion by critical studies *** and con- 
structive formulations of doctrine.2 In theory and 
methodology his article on ‘‘The Principle of Limited Pos- 
sibilities in the Development of Culture’’ is one of the best 
statements of the newer critical historico-psychological 
position.2°° His best work on social organization, that deal- 
ing with the Iroquois, has not been published, but his article 

23 Journal of American Folk-Lore, April-June, 1910, p. 275. 

4 Hg., ‘‘Religion and Society,’’? Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Scientific Methods, March 1, 1917. 


26 F.g., ‘‘ Spirit, Mana, and the Religious Thrill,’’ [bid., November 11, 1915. 
28 Journal of American Folk-Lore, July-September, 1913. 
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on ‘‘The Social Organization of the Indians of North Amer- 
ica’’? shows a wide knowledge of the literature and a firm 
grasp upon the results of recent investigation and con- 
clusions.?67 In a critical article on ‘‘The Knowledge of 
Primitive Man’? he contends that we have probably 
exaggerated the illogicality and irrationality of primitive 
thought and that ‘‘we may come to conceive of intellectual 
progress, from savagery to civilization, not as an evolution 
of mentality, but as a continuous accumulation of positive 
knowledge and a correlated advancement in the degree to 
which such knowledge determines thought.’’ 76° Finally, he 
has attempted to work out a set of categories for social 
science from the psychological and ethnological point of 
view.?°9 

Undoubtedly the most thoroughgoing and uncompromis- 
ing attack upon conventional anthropology and ethnic psy- 
chology has been made by Professor Alfred L. Kroeber. In 
a brief and pointed manifesto entitled ‘‘Highteen Profes- 
sions’’ he offers in a series of propositions what almost 
amounts to a categorical denial of nearly every basic thesis 
of ethnic psychology, genetic psychology and classical or 
evolutionary anthropology.?” His argument was still 
further elaborated in a lengthy article on ‘‘The Super- 
organic.’’ 271 Agreeing with the point of view of Dr. Lowie 
that ethnology is a social science with culture as its chief 
object of investigation, he contends that neither biology nor 
psychology can solve the problems of cultural character- 
istics or transformations, that ethnology can in no way con- 
cern itself with differences in individual capacity, that the 
realm of the social and the cultural is sut generis— 

7 Tbid., October-December, 1914. 

28 American Anthropologist, April-June, 1915, pp. 240-44. 

2 << History, Psychology and Culture: A Set of Categories for an Introduc- 
tion to Social Science,’’? Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, October 10, 24, 1918. Much of his earlier work is brought together 
in synthetic fashion in his Harly Cwilization. 


™ American Anthropologist, Vol. 17, 1915, pp. 283-88, 
*™ Ibid., Vol. 19, 1917, pp. 163-213. 
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‘‘not a link in any chain, nor a step in a path, but a 
leap into another plane,’’—and that culture is ‘‘culturally 
determined.’’ 


Here, then, we have come to our conclusion; and here we rest. 
The mind and the body are but facets of the same organic material 
or activity; the social substance—or unsubstantial fabric, if one 
prefers the phrase,—the existence that we call civilization, tran- 
scends them utterly for all its being forever rooted in life. The 
processes of civilizational activity are almost unknown to us. The 
self-sufficient factors that govern their workings are unresolved. 
The forces and principles of mechanistic science can indeed analyse 
our ec:vilization; but in so doing they destroy its essence, and leave 
us without understanding of the very thing which we seek. The 
historian as yet can do little but picture. He traces and he connects 
what seems far removed; he balances; he integrates; but he does not 
really explain, nor does he transmute phenomena into something 
else. His method is not science; but neither can the scientist deal 
with historical material and leave it civilization, nor anything re- 
sembling civilization, nor convert it wholly into concepts of hfe 
and leave nothing else to be done. What we all are able to do is 
to realize this gap, to be impressed by its abyss with reverence and 
humility, and to go our paths on its respective sides without self- 
deluding attempts to bridge the eternal chasm, or empty boasts that 
its span is achieved.?™ 


The significance of the writings of the critical or 
analytical school of American cultural anthropologists or 
ethnologists for social and political theory lies chiefly in 
their demonstration of the inadequacy of either biology or 
psychology to serve as the sole instrument for interpreting 
culture and social institutions. While both may aid in this 
type of problems they are but auxiliary sciences, and only 
social science is competent to resolve social and cultural 
problems. Their work constitutes the most closely reasoned 
criticism of the older attempt to solve social and political 
problems by the use of biological formule and analogies 
and the more recent effort to find the key to social science in 
psychology. Yet, far from condemning the utilization of 


2 American Anthropologist, Vol. 19, 1917, pp. 212-13. His approach to 
cultural and historical problems is best illustrated in his Anthropology. 
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psychology, this school calls for a wider use of it, provided 
that its limitations are always realized. 

The attack upon the comparative method in ethnic psy- 
chology has not been limited to Boas and the critical 
anthropologists. Professor John Dewey in a notable 
article on the ‘‘Interpretation of Savage Mind’’ sharply 
criticized the abuses of the comparative method as exempli- 
fied in the work of such a writer as Spencer. He com- 
plained that facts were torn from their context, that only 
unrelated facts of mind and no coherent scheme or pattern 
of mind could be discovered by this method, and that there 
was no possibility of a dynamic approach to the subject 
which would indicate the changes in mental patterns. He 
unaintained that a genetic psychology of the mind must 
approach the subject with the aim of discovering the 
psychic patterns designed to meet the needs of different 
types of life and the elements which have led to the altera- 
tion of these patterns.?7? 


The psychical attitudes and traits of the savage are more than 
stages through which mind has passed, leaving them behind. They 
are outgrowths which have entered decisively into further evolu- 
tion, and as such form an integral part of the framework of present 
mental organization. Such positive significance is commonly at- 
tributed, in theory at least, to animal mind; but the mental struc- 
ture of the savage, which presumably has even greater relevancy 
for genetic psychology, is strangely neglected. ... 

Our standpoint must be more positive. We must recognize 
that mind has a pattern, a scheme of arrangement in its constituent 
elements, and that it is the business of a serious comparative 
psychology to exhibit these patterns, forms or types in detail. By 
such terms, I do not mean anything metaphysical; I mean to in- 
dicate the necessity of a conception such as is a commonplace with 
the zodlogist. Terms like articulate or vertebrate, carnivore or 
herbivore, are ‘‘pattern”’ terms of the sort intended. They imply 
that an animal is something more than a random composite of 
isolated parts, made by taking an eye here, an ear there, a set of 
teeth somewhere else. They signify that the constituent elements 
are arranged in a certain way; that in being co-adapted to the 
dominant functions of the organism they are of necessity co-related 


*8 The Psychological Review, May, 1902, pp. 217-220. 
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with one another. Genetic psychology of mind will advance only 
as it discovers and specifies generic forms or patterns of this sort 
in psychic morphology. 

It is a method for the determination of such types that I wish 
to suggest in this paper. The biological point of view commits us 
to the conviction that mind, whatever else it may be, is at least an 
organ of service for the control of environment in relation to the 
ends of the life process. 

If we search in any social group for the special functions. to 
which mind is thus relative, occupations at once suggest themselves. 
Occupations determine the fundamental modes of activity, and 
hence control the formation and use of habits. These habits, in 
turn, are something more than practical and overt. ‘‘Apperceptive 
masses’’ and associational tracts of necessity conform to the domi- 
nant activities. The occupations determine the chief modes of 
satisfaction, the standards of success and failure. Hence they 
furnish the working classifications and definitions of value; they 
control the desire processes. Moreover, they decide the sets of ob- 
jects and relations that are important, and thereby provide the 
content or material of attention, and the qualities that are in- 
terestingly significant. The directions given to mental life thereby 
extend to emotional and intellectual characteristics. So funda- 
mental and pervasive is the group of occupational activities that it 
affords the scheme or pattern of the structural organization of 
mental traits. Occupations integrate special elements into a func- 
tioning whole. 

Because the hunting life differs from, say, the agricultural, in 
the sort of satisfactions and ends it furnishes, in the objects to 
which it requires attention, in the problems it sets for reflection 
and deliberation, as well as in the psycho-physical coordination it 
stimulates and selects, we may well speak, and without metaphor, 
of the hunting psychosis or mental type. And so of the pastoral, 
the military, the trading, the manually productive (or manufac- 
turing) occupations and so on. 


Wilhelm Wundt might also well be included in this 
group of cultural determinists, as his psychological recon- 
struction of the history of man was built chiefly upon 
cultural assumptions and concepts. The general nature of 
his doctrines have been outlined above in connection with 
psychological theories of history. In this category would 
also certainly fall Durkheim’s theoretical work; W. G. 
Sumner’s Folkways; A. G. Keller’s Societal Evolution; and 
Professor W. F. Ogburn’s significant book, Social Change. 


CHAPTER II 
Tue PsycHoLOGIcAL INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY, 


1. The Nature and Historical Background of the Psycho- 
logical Interpretation of History. 

The essence of the psychological interpretation of his- 
tory is the thesis that the determining factor in historical 
development is the collective psychology of an era and of a 
given cultural group. Its adherents rightfully claim that 
it is not only the most scientific but also the most all- 
inclusive of the various types of historical interpretation. 
It is the most scientific because it is now generally agreed 
that man functions as an active agent through his mental 
mechanism, and the most comprehensive because it takes 
into account every influence operating upon the group 
studied, which would in any way affect its psychic reactions. 
While broad in its scope, however, it is much more coherent 
and specific than a general history of events in that it has 
a definite orientation and organizing principle. While this 
interpretation is primarily socio-psychie, it gives due con- 
sideration to the part played by the dominating person- 
alities in shaping the collective psychology and would even, 
in a complete form, attempt a psychological interpretation 
of these very personalities, in so far as such procedure is 
possible. 

It is often held that the origin of the present day psy- 
chological interpretation of history is an offshoot or further 
development of the older subjective philosophies of history, 
which culminated in the grand, if fantastic, schemes like 
those of Hegel and the Romanticists, but it seems much 
more accurate to regard it as a product of the growth of 
modern science and civilization. The Deists brought forth 
the notion, in fundamental opposition to the depressing 
theological views of Augustine and Calvin, that man is 
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inherently decent and that his action is subject to natural 
laws, such as had been revealed by Newton and his fellow 
scientists. They held that man was both worth studying 
and possible to study. Another important prerequisite was 
the further development of experimental natural science, 
and particularly of psychology. Especially significant and 
stimulating was the new genetic psychology developed by 
G. Stanley Hall and J. Mark Baldwin, which emphasized 
the illuminating and useful analogy between the mental 
development of the individual and the race. 

But individual psychology, important as it is, could not 
supply all that was needed to furnish the technique for the 
psychological interpretation of the historical processes; it 
was necessary to have a social psychology built upon the 
laws of individual psychology and sociology. For this the 
growth of modern industrialism was of the utmost signifi- 
eance. This brought with it an increase in the volume and 
rapidity of social and psychic contacts through the concen- 
tration of the population in the great industrial cities and 
through the development of the new means of communicat- 
ing information. As a natural result of these antecedents 
there grew up in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
a science of collective or social psychology, which was fore- 
shadowed by Lewes, Bagehot, Lazarus, and Steinhal, and 
was effectively cultivated by Wundt, Dilthey and Tonnies 
in Germany; by Fouillée, Guyau, Tarde, Durkheim, and 
Le Bon in France; by Sighele in Italy; by McDougall, 
Trotter, and Wallas in England; and by Giddings, Ross, 
Sumner, Cooley, Ellwood, Baldwin, Gault, Davis, Allport, 
Bernard, and Bogardus in America.?"4 

While this new social psychology was primarily devoted 
to a general analysis of contemporary conditions or to 
forming a theoretical basis for systematic sociology, even 
these writers made some very significant contributions to 


74 Seo M. M. Davis, Psychological Interpretations of Society; and chapter 
by Kimball Young in H, E, Barnes (ed.), The History and Prospects of the 
Social Sciences. 
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the psychological interpretation of history. Dilthey’s 
analysis of the relation of history to the sciences of the 
mind; Tarde’s notion of the importance of imitation in the 
continuity of history; Durkheim’s views on the significance 
of the crowd-psychological state in cultural and social de- 
velopment; Trotter’s discussion of the operation of ‘‘herd- 
instinct’’; Sumner’s most suggestive analysis of the 
importance of the ‘‘folkways’’ and ‘‘mores’’; and Ross’ 
study of the psychic basis of social control, are among the 
best known of these valuable suggestions handed over from 
this field to aid the progressive historian. At about the 
same time that social psychology was being elaborated there 
was gradually developing a genetic view of history—the 
idea of the continuity of history, which is based upon the 
knowledge that our present cultural complex is primarily 
the product of a long inheritance from past conditions and 
that the present can be understood only when viewed in 
the light of its historical antecedents.?*° When this attitude 
towards history was accepted by a few of the more progres- 
sive students it was easy for them to comprehend that social 
psychology had put at their disposal exactly the method- 
ology and point of attack which was necessary to interpret 
the significance of history and show how the modern age 
had come about. It seemed clear that if the collective 
psychology was an all-important factor in modern life, it 
should have had a great, if not equal, significance in all 
ages. The systematic following up of this clue has consti- 
tuted essentially the psychological interpretation of history 
in so far as it has yet been developed. 

There were, to be sure, some much earlier anticipations 
of this point of view. Voltaire had explained cultural dif- 
ferences as being due to the variation between the distinct 
genius of one people and that of another, but his view that 
this ‘‘genius’’ was essentially immutable was non-historical. 


275 This concept of the continuity of history was first systematically stated 
by Turgot in his Discourses at the Sorbonne in 1750, See Stephens, Life and 
Writings of Turgot, pp. 159 ff, 
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Turgot had set forth the notion of the continuity of history. 
The Romanticists, following Herder, had regarded civiliza- 
tion as the product of obscurely working creative ‘psychic 
forces and had revelled in discussions of the Weltgeist and 
the Zeitgeist. Comte had set forth his very suggestive 
interpretation of the psychic evolution of mankind accord- 
ing to the three stages of intellectual development—the 
theological, the metaphysical and the positive or scien- 
tific. Burckhardt, Freytag, and Riehl in Germany, and 
Green in England emphasized the significance of the masses 
as opposed to the few conspicuous individuals. Taine had 
laid great stress upon the psychic milieu as a factor in 
cultural development, and Bagehot had presented his bril- 
lant survey of political development from the custom- 
making age, through the period of the origin of states to 
the age of discussion. But none of these examples of a 
trend towards the psychological interpretation of history 
were based upon a sound comprehension of either genetic 
psychology or scientific history. The first systematic 
attempt to correlate history and psychology was the work 
of the distinguished Leipzig historian, Karl Lamprecht, 
who based his doctrines on the psychological achievements 
of the famous Leipzig psychologist, Wilhelm Wundt. 


2. Karl Lamprecht’s Socio-Psychological Interpretation 
of History, 

Winning recognition as a historian by a voluminous 
monograph on the medieval economic history of the Rhine 
valley, Lamprecht, in 1891, began to publish his Deutsche 
Geschichte in which he illustrated his views on historical 
interpretation. From that time until his recent death he 
accompanied his systematic historical work by an unending 
controversy with the exponents of the older historical 
notions. In this debate he upheld his thesis that ‘‘history 
is a socio-psychological science’? concerned primarily with 
the ‘‘social-psychic,’’ as contrasted with the ‘‘individual- 
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psychic’’ factors which had been emphasized by the pre- 
vious conventional narrative and biographical history. To 
him history was the collective psychology of the past rather 
than the collective biography, as had been the opinion of 
the typical historian who had generally followed Carlyle’s 
views on historical causation, if, indeed, he believed in his- 
torical causation at all. Probably the best succinct state- 
ment of Lamprecht’s principles is contained in the follow- 
ing summary by the eminent English historian John B. 
Bury: 276 


** Among the evolutional attempts to subsume the course of his- 
tory under general syntheses, perhaps the most important is that 
of Lamprecht, whose ‘Kulturhistorische’ attempt to discover and 
assign the determining causes. German history exhibits the (indi- 
rect) influence of the Comtist school. It is based upon psychology, 
which, in his views, holds among the sciences of mind ((eistes- 
wissenschaften) the same place (that of a Grundwissenschaft) 
which mechanics holds among the sciences of nature. History, by 
the same comparison, corresponds to biology, and, according to 
him, it can only become scientific if it is reduced to general con- 
cepts (Begriffe). Historical movements and events are of a psychi- 
cal character, and Lamprecht conceives a given phase of civilization 
as ‘a collective psychical condition (seelischer Gesamtzustand)’ 
controlling the period, ‘a diapason which penetrates all psychical 
phenomena and thereby all historical events of the time.’ He 
has worked out a series of such phases, ‘ages of changing psychical 
diapason,’ in his Deutsche Geschichte, with the aim of showing that 
all the feelings and actions of each age can be explained by the 
diapason; and has attempted to prove that these diapasons are 
exhibited in other social developments, and are consequently not 
singular but typical. He maintains further that these ages succeed 
each other in a definite order; the principle being that the collective 
psychical development begins with the homogeneity of all the 
individual members of a society and, through heightened psychical 
activity, advances in the form of a continually increasing differenti- 
ation of the individuals (this is akin to the Spencerian formula). 
This process, evolving psychical freedom from psychical constraint, 


*° J. B. Bury, ‘‘Darwinism and History,’’ in the volume entitled Evolution 
in Modern Thought, Boni and Liveright’s Modern Library, pp. 260-62. Some 
critics, notably Bernheim, have held that Lamprecht derived his views direetly 
from Comte, but Lamprecht denies any such dependence and maintains the 
complete originality of his scheme, while admitting its similarity to Comte’s. 
See his What is History? (1904), p. 157, note. 
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exhibits a series of psychical phenomena which define successive 
periods of civilization. The process depends on two simple prin- 
ciples, that no idea can disappear without leaving behind it an 
effect or influence, and that all psychical life, whether in a person 
or in a society, means change, the acquisition of new mental con- 
tents. It follows that the new have to come to terms with the 
old, and this leads to a synthesis which determines the character 
of a new age. Hence the ages of civilization are defined as the 
‘highest concepts for subsuming without exception all psychical 
phenomena of the development of human societies, that is, of all 
historical events.” Lamprecht deduces the idea of a special histori- 
eal science, which might be called ‘historical ethnology,’’ dealing 
with the ages of civilization, and bearing the same relation to (de- 
seriptive or narrative) history as ethnology to ethnography. Such 
a science obviously corresponds to Comte’s social dynamics, and 
the comparative method, on which Comte laid so much emphasis, 
is the principal instrument of Lamprecht.”’ 


Working from the above premises Lamprecht has out- 
lined what he regards as the great stages in the socio- 
psychological development of western civilization. The 
earliest or the primitive stage he designates as the ‘‘sym- 
bolic.’’ This was superseded in the early Middle Ages by 
the ‘‘typical,’’ that period of differentiation which produced 
various distinct types of culture. The later medieval period 
was the age of the ‘‘conventional’’ in culture, social life, 
industry, art, and religion. This was followed by the period 
of ‘‘individualism’’ from the Renaissance through the 
Aufklarung, an epoch in which, in the Protestant portions 
of Europe, the individual might hold direct communion with 
God, and was everywhere distinguished by great individual 
works of genius in science, art, literature, commerce, and 
politics. Beginning with the Romanticists and extending 
to the Industrial Revolution came the period of ‘‘subjectiv- 
ism,’’ characterized by the great emotional revolt against 
rationalism. The period since the Industrial Revolution is 
declared to be one of ‘‘nervous tension’’ in which mankind 
is still groping for a central ideal or a distinguishing socio- 
psychic principle.?*7_ Though these stages or epochs have 


7 Lamprecht, What is History? Lecture II. 
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been the organizing principle of his voluminous German 
History, Lamprecht maintains that they are typical of social 
evolution in general among all peoples that have developed 
to the level of modern civilization.?78 

While Lamprecht’s original method of interpreting his- 
torical material involved him in a bitter controversy with 
the conventional political and episodical historians,?*° he 
has received remarkable support from the more progressive 
German historians and patrons of learning. He has been 
enabled to establish the remarkable Institut fiir Universal 
Geschichte at Leipzig and has trained and inspired a large 
number of promising followers. Georg Steinhausen not 
only contributed many scholarly monographic studies on 
diverse phases of German cultural development, but, along 
with Walter Goetz, also founded in 1903 the Archw fir 
Kulturgeschichte, a periodical devoted to advancing the 
cause of Lamprecht’s type of historical interpretation.. 
Kurt Breysig, in his Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit, has 
extended the new methods to a monumental attempt to trace 
in a unified and coherent form the cultural evolution of the 
western Huropean world. Eberhard Gothein has ably de- 
fended the province, aims, and methods of the history of 
civilization and has himself made notable contributions to 
this field through monographs on the history of south 
Italian civilization and on the intellectual setting of the 
Renaissance. In addition to these writers, Lamprecht has 
exerted a deep influence upon many other European his- 
torians, as well as upon progressive historians in America, 
where, in 1904, he delivered in the form of a series of 
lectures his most extensive exposition and defense of his 
historical method and point of view.?®° 

Besides these and many other unmentioned studies in 


28 Toid., Lectures IV-V. 

See G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 
589-93; and J. A. Goldfriedrich, Die historische Ideenlehre in Deutschland, pp. 
431-65. 

*° His What is History? delivered at the Congress of Arts and Sciences at 
St. Louis and at Columbia University. 
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Kulturgeschichte which have been more or less intimately 
related to Lamprecht’s influence, many writers in other 
countries have presented surveys of cultural development 
which have stressed the psychological element. Among the 
more notable of these are Guglielmo Ferrero’s Greatness 
and Decline of Rome, Rafael Altamira’s history of Spanish 
civilization, Alfred Rambaud’s history of French civiliza- 
tion, Paul Milyoukov’s survey of Russian cultural develop- 
ment, Charles Seignobos’ general survey of the history of 
civilization, and the elaborate general history of civilization 
prepared by the venerable and scholarly Swiss bibliog- 
rapher of St. Gall, Otto Henne-am-Rhyn. 


3. The Defects of Lamprecht’s System and Methodology. 

All who welcome a new and more fundamental approach 
to historical problems must recognize the great value of 
the work of Lamprecht in boldly staking out a relatively 
new field, must agree that he was fundamentally right 
in maintaining that the chief task of historiography from 
this stage in its development onward should be to dis- 
cover through a study of the past how the civilization of 
the present has come about, and will probably accede to his 
thesis that the most promising phase of historical research 
with this end in view is the study of the transformations in 
the collective psychology through the ages. Still, there is a 
very general trend among the more recent investigators in 
this field to doubt the complete validity of Lamprecht’s 
specific interpretation of the course of history from the 
socio-psychological point of view. They feel that he was as 
much interested in trying to fit the facts of history into his 
original and suggestive scheme of historical development, 
which he had worked out in advance, as he was to discover 
how the present order of things has actually developed. 
The more critical converts to this new line of approach 
hold that the position of Lamprecht in the socio-psychologi- 
cal interpretation of history is highly comparable to that of 
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Lewis H. Morgan and the unilateral evolutionists in the 
development of cultural ethnology. This group set forth 
what must always be regarded as the basic principle of their 
science, namely, that it should be concerned with explaining 
the cultural repetitions and identities, which are evident to 
the student, and with formulating the laws of cultural de- 
velopment. But instead of waiting for necessary data to 
be gathered through a patient intensive study of various 
cultural areas, they formulated in advance, from very 
imperfect knowledge, schemes of orderly and sequential 
development of culture and institutions and adapted the 
facts of ethnography, wrenched from their context, to 
bolster up their particular near a priori systems of evolu- 
tionary development. 

The more recent researches of Ehrenreich in Germany; 
Marett and Rivers in England; Durkheim and his school 
in France; and, above all, Boas and his disciples in Amer- 
ica, have demolished these logical and pretentious, but 
wholly unscientific ethnological card-houses, have made it 
clear that only the most careful inductive study of ethno- 
graphic evidence will furnish the data upon which to base 
the laws of cultural development, and have rendered it 
equally certain that such investigation will demonstrate the 
futility of hoping to establish any simple unilateral evolu- 
tionary schemes of universal applicability.2*t The more 
eritical workers in this field of historical interpretation 
believe that Lamprecht’s work has suffered from this same 
fault. What Dr. Goldenweiser has said of Breysig’s work 
will apply equally well to that of Lamprecht in its theoreti- 
cal and methodological aspects: ‘‘In all such systems the 
discrepancies in the historical processes compared are 
never rated as theoretically on a par with the uniformities, 
nor as of equal significance. The discrepancies are either 
overlooked, thus involving a serious misrepresentation of 
the facts, or they are regarded as somehow less real or less 


7 See below Chap. iv. 
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deep than the uniformities, or they are brushed aside as 
‘disturbing agencies.’ ’’ 282. As the work of Boas and his 
followers in the United States has marked the most effec- 
tive attempt to reconstruct cultural ethnology on a scientific 
and inductive basis, so, with the psychological interpreta- 
tion of history, the most significant development of the 
more objective and scientific approach to this subject has 
been associated with the work of Professor James Harvey 
Robinson of Columbia University, and with that of the 
followers whom he has attracted in this country to the study 
of ‘‘intellectual history.’’ 


4. James Harvey Robinson and the Development of Intel- 
lectual History. 

Professor Robinson accepts as the foundation of his 
approach to the study and interpretation of history 
Lamprecht’s dictum that the historian should concern him- 
self chiefly with discovering how the present has developed 
out of the past,?** but he rejects absolutely the attempt to 
force the study and interpretation of the past into any such 
artificial and a priori scheme of. cultural evolution as 
Lamprecht has devised. He would even reject as wholly 
unnatural and misleading, in view of the continuity of his- 
tory, the conventional periodizing of the past as ‘‘ancient,”’ 
‘‘medieval,’’ and so on, and will admit only a tentative 
division of intellectual development for pedagogical pur- 
poses into the: Primitive, Ancient, Hellenic, Patristic, 
Scholastic and its decline, the Aufklarung, and the Present 
age, since the industrial and scientific revolutions of the last 
century.?°4 Believing with Lamprecht in the superior im- 
portance of the socio-psychic over the individual psychic, 
and being an extremely ardent exponent of the doctrine of 


22 A. A. Goldenweiser, ‘‘ History, Psychology and Culture: A set of Cate- 
gories for an Introduction to Social Science,’’ in The Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, Vol. XV, p. 589. 

288 James Harvey Robinson, The New History, pp. 62, 78, 102-3. 

24 J. H. Robinson, Outline Syllabus of the History of the Western European 
Mind, p. 35. 
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the continuity of history, he holds that the task of determin- 
ing how the present world order has developed can best be 
solved by studying the changing attitudes of the intellectual 
classes from primitive times to the present day. By this he 
means not merely an investigation of the systematic philo- 
sophical systems of isolated thinkers, but of the prevailing 
intellectual orientation and outlook upon life, in the broad- 
est sense of that term, which has existed in various succes- 
sive epochs from the earliest times. Being wholly inductive 
and non-schematic, his method of approach makes possible 
an unlimited adaptation to any new developments in either 
psychology or history. It also recognizes much more freely 
and fully than Lamprecht the influence that great person- 
alities may have had in shaping the socio-psychic trends. 

As Professor Robinson makes clear, this notion is not 
a new one but was ably and distinctly stated by Francis 
Bacon, who, indeed, a century hence may be looked upon 
as quite as much the harbinger of the ‘‘New History’’ as of 
the new inductive scientific method. In the following cita- 
tion Professor Robinson quotes this significant passage 
from Bacon and offers his own comments upon its value to 
the modern historical student: 7% 


‘‘Lord Bacon in his Advancement of Learning, says: ‘No man 
hath propounded to himself the general state of learning to be 
described and represented from age to age, as many have done the 
works of nature and the State civil and ecclesiastical; without 
which the history of the world seemeth to me to be as a statue of 
Polyphemus with his eye out; that part being wanting which doth 
most show the spirit and life of the person. And yet I am not 
ignorant that in divers particular sciences, as of the jurisconsuls, 
the mathematicians, the rhetoricians, the philosophers, there are set 
down some small memorials of the schools, authors, and books; 
and so likewise some barren relations touching the invention of 
arts or usages. But a just story of learning, containing the an- 
tiquities and originals of knowledges and their sects; their inven- 
tions, their traditions; their diverse administrations and manag- 
ings; their flourishings, their oppositions, decays, depressions, 
oblivions, removes; with the causes and occasions of them, and all 

*° Robinson, The New History, pp. 101-3. 
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other events concerning learning, throughout the ages of the world; 
I may truly affirm to be wanting.’ . . . Bacon’s reproach is still 
merited, for no one has as yet, so far as I know, ever clearly con- 
ee of a general history of the chief opinions of the intellectual 
class. 

“*Yet what more vital has the past to teach us than the manner 
in which our convictions on large questions have arisen, developed 
and changed? We do not, assuredly, owe most of them to painful 
personal excogitation, but inherit them, along with the institutions 
and social habits of the land in which we live. The content of a 
well-stocked mind is the product of tens of thousands of years of 
accumulation. Many widespread notions could by no possibility 
have originated in modern times, but have arisen in conditions 
quite alien to those of the present. We have too often, in con- 
sequence, an outworn intellectual equipment for new and un- 
heard-of tasks. Only a study of the vicissitudes of human opinion 
can make us fully aware of this and enable us to readjust our views 
so as to adapt them to our present environment. If it be true that 
opinion tends, in the dynamic age in which we live, to lag far 
behind our changing environment, how can we better discover 
the anachronisms in our views and in our attitude toward the world 
than by studying their origin? Is not Bacon right in accusing 
the historian of presenting us with an image of the past without 
its great cyclopean eye, which alone reveals its spirit and life?”’ 


More than being merely the field of historical activity 
which seems far better adapted than any other to interpret- 
ing the significance of the past for an understanding of the 
present, intellectual history has a far richer and more 
extensive body of data than any other type. The volume of 
written records describing what man has been thinking of, 
or has avowed that he has been thinking of from the earliest 
times, exceeds beyond comparison the amount of historical 
information which has been preserved in any other field. 
Of the lives of the greatest figures in the history of culture 
and thought it frequently happens that little or nothing is 
known, while many volumes of their thoughts have been 
preserved. Further, intellectual history not only has at its 
disposal a vastly greater and more varied assortment of 
sources than any other branch of history but also, unlike 
that for any other phase of the subject, almost all of this 
information is of a sort which can be made use of with 
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confidence by the historian. In an attempt to reconstruct 
the political history of the past, for example, the general 
tendency of a generation or an age to exaggerate, lie, dis- 
tort accounts, ignore vital events in contemporary po- 
litical life, or attribute political or military success or 
failure to miraculous causes would render the writings of 
such an age of almost no value to the political historian, 
while to the historian of the intellectual reactions of hu- 
manity it would have a high degree of value, for, as Sei- 
gnobos has expressed it, ‘‘the psychological fact’’ exists 
unimpaired. The very prevalence of allegory, miracle-mon- 
gering, forgery, or general distortion of fact would consti- 
tute a situation of the utmost interest and importance for 
the historian of the psychological development of the race. 

Though this original and suggestive point of view, with 
its great emphasis upon the psychic factors in historical 
development, has gained no general acceptance among the 
conventional historians, its promise for the future can be 
gathered from the immense interest which Professor Robin- 
son’s lectures on the history of the intellectual class have 
aroused in recent years at Columbia University and the 
enthusiastic following he has developed among the younger 
and more progressive historians in this country. 

In even the earlier editions of his syllabus for this 
famous Columbia course, Professor Robinson promised 
a comprehensive manual to cover the field of intellectual 
history. This has long been awaited by his students and 
disciples, and The Mind in the Making, delivered originally 
as the Kennedy Lectures before the New York School of 
Social Work, is to be regarded as the first preliminary ef- 
fort at fulfilling this promise. As an intellectual history 
of Europe the volume is pathetically inadequate, but as 
an effort to present the leading generalizations which might 
be drawn from a long and assiduous cultivation of the field 
of intellectual history the book is nothing short of a mag- 
nificent achievement. Indeed, it is the calm and deliberate 
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Judgment of the writer that no other book by an his- 
torian can be said to equal this one as a presentation of 
the more significant generalizations of history for the use 
of thoughtful citizens. From this standpoint Wells’ Out- 
line of History becomes insignificant and sophomoric by 
comparison. As a withering attack upon the conventional 
utilization of history to justify anachronisms in our own 
civilization the book is both unrivaled and invaluable. 

The material in the book is arranged according to the 
consideration of the following topics: the futility of past 
efforts at reform because of an ignorance of the mechanisms 
of the human mind; the chief types of thinking, with special 
reference to the contrast between secondary rationalization 
and creative thought; the development of the human mind 
in its thought content from the animal stage to that mani- 
fested in contemporary civilization; the indictment of the 
capitalistic-nationalistic-pietistic ‘‘acquisitive society’’ of 
the present day; and an analysis of the bearing of a review 
of the genesis of the modes of human thought upon the 
problem of social reform in its widest implications. 
Throughout the book there is always evident an effort to 
show the relation of the facts of psychology and history to 
the present and future of human society. Yet there is no 
attempt to advocate any special type of reform measure. 
Indeed, so great is the detachment from propaganda that 
one eminent reviewer of the book has accused Professor 
Robinson of playing the réle of Achilles in his tent. 

The significant message of Professor Robinson’s vol- 
ume may be epitomized in the following manner. The basic 
need of today is to bring our thinking in the field of the 
social sciences up to the same level of scientific objectivity 
that now prevails in the realm of the natural sciences. 
Mankind has experimented unsuccessfully with three meth- 
ods of reform, namely, tinkering up social machinery, moral 
uplift, and education through inculeation of ‘‘the collective 
wisdom of the past.’? We can understand why these have 
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failed only by an investigation of the prevailing modes of 
thought, their genesis and method of operation. We tend 
to respect and remain satisfied with the so-called ‘‘wisdom 
of the ages,’’ though every forward step taken by the race 
has been in defiance of this moss-embellished sagacity. 
This we do because most of our thinking is derived from a 
subconscious level, where instinct, habit and tradition domi- 
nate. Most of our ‘‘basic principles’’ of conduct are but 
secondary rationalizations of habitual reactions. Our only 
escape is through the stimulation of creative thought, based 
upon the experimental and pragmatic method. Yet creative 
thought is obstructed on every hand by many forces, the 
variety and potency of which can only be understood after 
a review of the history of the chief stages in the formation 
of our present mental content and psychic operations. 
These stages are those of the genesis of our animal mind, 
the development of our savage mind, and the formation of 
our traditional civilized mind. Man’s long period of exist- 
ence as an animal developed in him the variety of instinc- 
tive reactions which he possesses, the method of learning 
by trial and error, and a certain docility and intellectual 
inertia. The period of human savagery was far longer 
than that of civilization, and has left its indelible impress 
upon our modes of thinking. It generated our animistic 
and mystical tendencies, our strange deference to authority, 
and our unbelievable conservatism. Most of the basic 
elements in our religious and ethical beliefs date from this 
stage of human psychogenesis. Taboos, ideas of ‘‘prin- 
ciple,’? symbolism, notions of the ‘‘sacred,’’ and dream 
logic are some of the more conspicuously powerful vestiges 
of savage thought which still remain to plague our civilized 
age. 
The background for the emergence of a civilized mind 
was provided by the Egyptians, who invented writing and 
many practical arts; by the Babylonians, who excelled in 
commercial life and in astrology; and by the Hebrews, who 
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developed to an unusually high degree the religious views 
they had drawn from a primitive era. Working on these 
and additional data the Greeks first evolved creative 
thought. ‘They discovered skepticism in the higher and 
proper significance of the word, and this was their supreme 
contribution to human thought.’’ But the Greek intellec- 
tual life tended towards metaphysical abstractions and 
away from experimental and applied science. When the 
possibilities of metaphysics were exhausted, Greek thought 
inevitably entered into a period of stagnation and decay. 
The medieval age brought with it intellectual reversion and 
deterioration. Christianity, aided by neo-Platonism and 
the Oriental mystery cults, substituted faith and emotion 
for reason and critical thought. A definite theory of crea- 
tion, life and ultimate destiny was elaborated into a di- 
vinely authoritative epic, belief in which was enforced by 
the powerful Roman Catholic Church. Man was significant 
only as the possessor of an immortal soul to be saved from 
eternal torment. The monks and Augustine introduced and 
established in Kuropean intellectual and ethical tradition 
that impurity complex which, with additional impulses from 
Protestant Puritanism, has served to prevent any scientific 
consideration of the problem of sex, right down to our own 
day. An extensive system of secondary rationalization, 
supplying an elaborate and sophisticated explanation and 
justification of these primitive reactions on metaphysical 
grounds, was provided by the Scholastic philosophy, which 
culminated in Aquinas. The medieval age added little or 
nothing of a progressive nature to the thought of the 
Greeks, but rather revived primitive supernaturalism and 
a vast mass of crude superstitions which have survived to 
obstruct the critical and scientific thought of the modern 
age. 

Our modern civilization has been an outgrowth of a 
totally new type of thinking, which was partially foreseen 
by Roger Bacon and definitely heralded by Francis Bacon 
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—critical thought and experimental science. This was on 
all points opposed to the dialectical method of the Greeks 
and Scholastics, and has proceeded on the notion that ‘‘na- 
ture is more subtle than any argument.’’ Though opposed 
by the Church and long by professional scholars, it has 
triumphed and made possible an entirely new material 
world through its applications to industry. Yet the great 
potential benefits of modern applied science have been but 
very partially and imperfectly realized, owing to the lack 
of adequate development of moral and social control over 
the new technique, which is in danger of developing into 
a Frankenstein monster. The two chief obstacles to a 
proper socialization of modern applied science are the 
profit-making objective of all modern economic life, and 
modern nationalistic patriotism, which diverts so much 
human energy and wealth into processes of mutual destruc- 
tion. But those in control of modern civilization believe 
that they stand to gain by the modern theory of business 
enterprise and by unreasoning patriotism. Hence, they 
oppose all efforts at reform under a mass of secondary 
rationalizations known eollectively as ‘‘the philosophy of 
safety and sanity.’’ The challenge of the world war to the 
old social order increased the activity of its guardians, 
and we have had as a result the Palmer inquisition, the 
‘‘Tusking’’ of New York State, and the ‘‘law and order 
myth’’ associated with Governor Coolidge of Massachu- 
setts. Yet, if history proves anything, it is that excessive 
repression of progressive tendencies is as ill advised on 
the part of the vested interests as it is detrimental to so- 
ciety at large. Stupidly thorough repression merely post- 
pones change, makes it violent and expensive, and costs the 
vested interests more dearly in the end. Conservatism is 
partially a savage and primitive trait and partially a sort 
of collective neurosis through which mechanism the guar- 
dians of the existing order seek to avoid facing the dynamic 
social realities of the present day. 
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Without bravely facing these realities which demon- 
strate the ‘‘sickness of the modern acquisitive society,’’ 
however, we cannot hope to improve our social order. With 
the gradual elimination of the belief in the providential 
nature of social causation and supernatural interference 
with human institutions, we have come more and more to 
see that our civilization will be neither better nor worse 
than we will that it shall be, that man holds his destiny in 
his own hands. Until the leaders in modern society fully 
recognize this fact and intelligently accept the responsi- 
bility which this carries with it the ‘‘race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe’’ will continue, with the odds wholly 
favoring catastrophe. 

Professor Robinson’s book is an eloquent appeal to 
social initiative, but one feels that it will be read only by a 
small minority of the population and appreciated only by 
a small percentage of those who read it. In the meantime 
the custodians of the modern order and the masses who sup- 
port them will continue to trust in ‘‘the tried wisdom of 
the ages,’’ the ‘‘findings of mankind,”’’ ‘‘the sturdy virtues 
of manhood and womanhood,” ‘‘the sagacity of the Fath- 
ers,’’ the ‘‘hard sense and practical shrewdness of the 
modern business man,’’ and ‘‘the adroitness and astuteness 
of the modern politician and diplomat.’’? The outlook is 
not entirely encouraging or wholly conducive to optimism, 
and Professor Robinson’s book is a convincing demonstra- 
tion that one can derive little assurance or comfort amidst 
the novel and diverse problems of the modern age from 
the perennial conservative rejoinder that somehow things 
have always come out all right in the past, in spite of the 
calamity howlers of earlier ages. 

Professor Robinson’s second book is the logical sequel 
to The Mind in the Making. In the earlier work he traced 
the evolution of our contemporary modes of thinking, indi- 
cating the historical basis for the mental patterns of con- 
temporaries, so far separated as Calvin Coolidge and 
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William J. Bryan, on the one hand, and John Dewey and 
Thorstein Veblen, on the other. Some critics felt, however, 
that he had left his task incomplete, as he had not offered 
any very definite suggestions as to how we might escape 
from the stupidities which encompass us in ‘‘Lusking, Sum- 
nerizing and Ku Kluxing.’? The Humameing of Knowl- 
edge is the answer to this challenge. 

Professor Robinson’s argument may be briefly sum- 
marized about as follows. There has been a general indif- 
ference to the scientific point of view through the ages, so 
that even today the more intelligent citizens are still domi- 
nated in their thinking by the attitudes and methods of the 
mystic, poet, rhetorician or shaman. The revolutionary 
scientific advances of the last three hundred years have, in 
their deeper implications, scarcely affected the thinking of 
mankind at large. This has been due in the main to the 
fact that science has tended to develop in an esoteric and 
detached fashion, in part necessitated by the need for self- 
protection. It has also tended towards excessive specializa- 
tion and departmentalization, which has often resulted in 
amazing ignorance on the part of scientists of material out- 
side of their own subjects, and in such abstruseness in scien- 
tific writing that even the average college graduate who is 
not a specialist could find little which is intelligible in such 
works. The great need of the future is not to render less 
effective and notable scientific specialization, research, and 
discovery, but to accompany this process by an intelligent 
and persistent effort to make available for the intellectual 
class the general implications of scientific discovery in 
every field, and to produce something like a general ten- 
dency towards critical and ‘‘reflective thinking.’’? Even- 
tually this may possibly be achieved by a rational integra- 
tion and reconstruction of our educational institutions and 
curricula, but for the time being it may be most effectively 
advanced by the compilation of books of sufficient clarity 
and brevity to commend themselves to the intelligent gen- 
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eral reader. The alacrity with which this class took up Mr. 
Wells’ Outline of History indicates that readers would not 
be lacking for competent books of this sort and offers some 
hope that if enough such books were available many of 
those now on the side of Mr. Bryan would come to line 
up behind men like Professor Robinson. Until something 
like the same degree of objectivity can be produced in the 
social sciences that exists today in natural science, we 
are likely to continue with our common-sense and rule-of- 
thumb methods in economics, politics, and modes of social 
conduct, a procedure which is becoming yearly more dan- 
gerous and menacing with the increasing complexity of 
modern life. If this is an impossible aspiration, then the 
“jig is up’’ with the human race. The following cita- 
tions sum up fairly adequately his thesis and positive 
program : 2°6 


Modern scientific research, in spite of its professed aloofness 
and disregard of human feelings and motives, has succeeded in 
unfolding to our gaze so new a world in its origin, development, 
workings and possibilities of control in the interests of human 
welfare, that practically all of the older poetic and religious ideas 
have to be fundamentally revised or reinterpreted. 

Scientfic knowledge, ingeniously applied and utilized by in- 
ventors and engineers, has, with the assistance of business men 
and financiers, metamorphosed our environment and our relations 
with our fellow men. 

Lastly, our notions of our own nature are being so altered that 
should we discreetly apply our increasing knowledge of the work- 
ings of the mind and the feelings, a far more successful technique 
might finally emerge for the regulation of the emotions than any 
that has hitherto been suggested. This is at least an exhilarating 
hope. 

Now if all this be true we are forced to ask whether it is safe, 
since our life has come to be so profoundly affected by and de- 
pendent on scientific knowledge, to permit the great mass of man- 
kind and their leaders and teachers to continue to operate on the 
basis of presuppositions and prejudices which owe their respect- 
ability and eurrency to their great age and uncritical character, 
and which fail to correspond with real things and actual opera- 
tions as they are coming to be understood. 


29 The Humanizing of Knowledge, pp. 40-42, 69, 83, 90-92. 
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A great part of our beliefs about man’s nature and the rightness 
or wrongness of his acts, date from a time when far less was 
known of the universe and far different were the conditions and 
problems of life from those of today. 

Do we not urgently need a new type of wonderer and pointer- 
out, whose curiosity shall be excited by this strange and perturbing 
emergency in which we find ourselves, and who shall set himself 
to discover and indicate to his busy and timid fellow creatures a 
possible way out? Otherwise how is a race so indifferent and even 
hostile to scientific and historical knowledge of the preciser sort— 
so susceptible to beliefs that make other and more potent appeals 
than truth—to be reconciled to stronger drafts of medicinal in- 
formation which their disease demands but their palates 
reject? ... 

We should have a dynamic education to fit a dynamic world. 
The world should not be presented to students as happily stand- 
ardized but as urgently demanding readjustment. How are they 
to be more intelligent than their predecessors if they are trained 
to an utterly unscientific confidence in ancient notions, let us say 
of religion, race, heredity and sex, now being so fundamentally 
revised... . . 

The problem has apparently two phases. One, how is human 
knowledge to be so ordered and presented in school and college 
as to produce permanent effects and an attitude of mind appro- 
priate to our time and its perplexities; the other, how is knowledge 
to be popularized and spread abroad among adults who have be- 
come dissatisfied with what they know and are eager to learn 
more. . 

We need, therefore, a new class of writers and teachers, of 
which there are already some examples, who are fully aware of 
what has been said here and who see that the dissipation of knowl- 
edge should be offset by an integration, novel and ingenious, and 
necessarily tentative and provisional. They should undertake the 
conscious adventure of humanizing knowledge. There are minds 
of the requisite temper, training and literary tact. They must be 
hunted out, encouraged and brought together in an effective if 
informal conspiracy to promote the diffusion of the best knowledge 
we have of man and his world. They should have been researchers 
at some period of their lives, and should continue to be researchers 
in another sense. Their efforts would no longer be confined to in- 
creasing knowledge in detail but in seeking to discover new pat- 
terns of what is already known or in the way to get known. 

They should be re-assorters, selecters, combiners and illumi- 
nators. They should have a passion for diffusing, by divesting 
knowledge as far as possible of its abstract and professional charac- 
ter. At present there is a woeful ignorance even among persons 
who pass for intelligent, earnest and well read, in regard to highly 
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important matters that are perfectly susceptible of clear general 
statement. 

The re-assorters and humanizers should combine a knowledge 
of the exigencies of scientific research with a philosophic outlook, 
human sympathy, and a species of missionary ardor. Each of 
them should have professional familiarity with some special field of 
knowledge, but this should have come to seem to him but a sub- 
ordinate feature of the magnificent scientific landscape. 


Opinions will naturally differ as to the feasibility and 
practicality of Professor Robinson’s scheme, but it is the 
writer’s firm conviction that there is no other promising 
or possible way out of our present intolerable and per- 
plexing impasse, though of course the writing of clear books 
setting forth the new knowledge is but a phase of the pro- 
gram, which would need to be supplemented by such effec- 
tive assaults upon the conventionally accepted standards as 
are being launched by Shaw and Mr. Mencken and his fol- 
lowers, and such fact-finding and disseminating organiza- 
tions as are suggested by Mr. Lippmann in his Public 
Opinion. 

Two prevailing misconceptions concerning Professor 
Robinson’s plan need, perhaps, to be dissipated. One is the 
notion that he hopes to make all of this new scientific knowl- 
edge available to the masses, so that the day-laborer with 
an IJ. Q. of 70 will divide his time at lunch between a ham 
sandwich, a clay pipe, a clarified version of Bergson and an 
edition of Hinstein made easy. Nothing could be further 
from his meaning or intention. What he does feel is that 
by such means as he indicates the leaders of present day 
society: bankers, physicians, merchants, lawyers, and, in- 
deed, most college professors, may come to possess a fairly 
well integrated intelligence and body of information, which 
would bring their concepts and attitudes out of the pre- 
Victorian era into the twentieth century. It is the opinions 
of such that are of directive significance and most need 
reconstruction. The average elder in the First Baptist 
Church of Podunk may safely be trusted to continue to be- 
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lieve in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and the 
necessity and beneficence of the protective tariff. But even 
the laboring-classes need not remain in quite the same 
abysmal ignorance of the newer knowledge, as is evidenced 
by the literary tastes and consumption of the English labor- 
ers. The second mistake consists in the absurd notion that 
Professor Robinson would debase scientific effort by intro- 
ducing into it the prejudices of the average man on the 
street. He would be the furthest of all men from any such 
proposal. To him the humamizing of science is not the 
injection of the frailties and prejudices of the average homo 
sapiens into the laboratory, but the attempt to put at the 
disposal of the largest possible number the revolutionary 
discoveries of the laboratory scientist who keeps himself as 
free as he may from every kind of human bias and disturb- 
ing interest. 

Though Professor Robinson has not himself as yet pro- 
duced his magnum opus he has guided and inspired many 
students who have ranged over the whole history of human 
thought. Among the studies which owe much to his initia- 
tive and suggestions are Preserved Smith’s History of 
Christian Theopagy, J. W. Swain’s Hellenic Origins of 
Christian Asceticism, J. T. Shotwell’s Studies in the His- 
tory of the Eucharist, Lynn Thorndike’s brief preliminary 
history of Kuropean magic, and his monumental History of 
Magic and Experimental Science in the First Thirteen Cen- 
turies of Our Era, HE. Brehaut’s analysis of the thought of 
Isidore of Seville, Miss Loomis’ survey of the develop- 
ment of medieval humanism, Preserved Smith’s remarkable 
biography of Hrasmus, and his diverse and profound 
studies in the culture of the Reformation period, Miss 
Stimson’s sketch of the triumph of the Copernican system, 
A. J. Klein’s account of Elizabethan intolerance, Miss E. 
P. Smith’s as yet unpublished work on the development of 
free thought in England, Howard Robinson’s interesting 
analysis of the reaction to the great comet of 1680, Miss 
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Ornstein’s history of the rise of the Scientific Societies, 
Max Cushing’s summary of the thought of Holbach and 
his disciples, and J. H. Randall, Jr.’s, general survey of 
the intellectual history of Western Europe. 

Though few historians have consciously capitulated to 
Professor Robinson’s forceful plea for intellectual history, 
and though there are but few courses offered in American 
universities which have been consciously based upon imita- 
tion of his famous Columbia course, yet there has been 
an enormous amount of excellent work done on various 
phases of the history of thought, and when historians 
finally awaken to the fertility and practical value of the 
cultivation of intellectual history, they will find at their 
disposal a great mass of illuminating material which is in 
itself the best possible vindication of the importance of this 
type of historical work. 

Only a few of the more notable works in this field can be 
mentioned here. From Great Britain have come the re- 
searches in primitive thought by E. B. Tylor, J. G. Frazer, 
W. H. R. Rivers and F. C. Bartlett; the works of J. P. 
Mahaffy, Gilbert Murray, Jane Harrison, and Samuel Dill 
on classical thought; Rashdall’s study of the medieval uni- 
versity; R. L. Poole’s brilliant excursion into medieval 
thought; W. E. H. Lecky’s precocious but brilliant analysis 
of the development of rationalism in modern times; John 
Morley’s comprehensive appreciation of the writings of the 
18th century rationalists in France; Leslie Stephen’s monu- 
mental survey of English thought in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies; A. W. Benn’s history of modern English rational- 
ism; J. T. Merz’s massive and scholarly exposition of the 
progress of European science and thought during the last 
century; the brilliant and courageous attacks upon obscur- 
antism which have been produced by Karl Pearson, J. B. 
Bury, J. M. Robertson, Joseph McCabe, T. H. Huxley, and 
Edward Clodd; the enduring contributions of Ernest Bar- 
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ker, F. W. Maitland, J. N. Figgis, G. P. Gooch, A. J. Car- 
lyle, W. Graham, D. G. Ritchie, Frederick Pollock, H. J. 
Laski, G. D. H. Cole, and Thomas Kirkup to the history of 
political theory; the studies in the evolution of economic 
thought by W. J. Ashley, James Bonar, Edward Cannan, 
J. K. Ingram, and Henry Higgs; the surveys of histori- 
ography by J. B. Bury, James Gairdner, Lord Acton, and 
G. P. Gooch; the investigations of the history of science 
by Karl Pearson, A. E. Shipley, W. C. D. Whetham, C. 
Singer, Ray Lankester, and J. A. Thomson; the history of 
legal ideas by James Bryce, Frederick Pollock, Edward 
Jenks, and F.. W. Maitland; the surveys of the development 
of religious thought by HE. B. Tylor, J. G. Frazer, R. R. 
Marett, Robertson Smith, Jane Harrison, L. R. Farnell, 
Warde Fowler, T. R. Glover, F. C. Conybeare, H. B. Work- 
man, J. EH. Carpenter, and C. Beard; the histories of 
scholarship by Mark Pattison, J. E. Sandys and others; 
and the studies in the history of esthetics by J. A. Sy- 
monds, John Ruskin, J. P. Mahaffy, and Gilbert Murray. 
Germany has contributed the work of Wundt, Vier- 
kandt and Preuss on primitive thought; the monumental 
studies of Eduard Zeller, Ulrich Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
and Theodor Gomperz on the history of Greek thought; the 
brillant and original work of Wilhelm Dilthey and Wilhelm 
Windelband on the history of philosophy; W. Wundt’s 
schematic survey of the development of culture from a 
socio-psychological point of view; the works of Rhode, EH. 
Aust, G. Wissowa, Adolph Harnack, Karl Hase, and Ernst 
Troeltsch on the development of religious thought; the 
monumental treatments of the history of law and politico- 
legal theories by Otto Gierke, H. Brunner, R. Thering, and 
J. Kohler; the studies of historiography by F. Wegele, E. 
Bernheim, and G. Wolf; the histories of sociological 
thought by Paul Barth and Ludwig Stein; the investigation 
of the history of science by EK. Du Bois-Reymond, E. Mach, 
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W. Ostwald, and F. Dannemann; and the studies in the 
history of esthetics by Burckhardt, Gervinus, Gregorovius, 
Woltmann, and Liibke. 

France is represented in this field by the various mono- 
graphic studies of the development of thought by L. Lévy- 
Bruhl; the brilliant contributions of Durkheim and his 
school to many phases of intellectual history; the encyclo- 
pedic publications of Solomon Reinach on every phase of 
the history of culture; J. Delvaillé’s monumental work on 
the history of the concept of human progress; the works of 
A. Franck, HE. Faguet, and Paul Janet on the history of 
political theory; Gide and Rist’s notable survey, of recent 
economic and social theory; the contributions of Hubert 
and Mauss, A. Bouché-Leclereq, G. Boissier, E. Renan, L. 
Duchesne, A. Loisy and EH. Chénon to the development of 
religious thought; the studies in the history of science by 
Emile Boutroux, Gaston Milhaud, P. Duhem, and P. Tan- 
nery; and the work in the field of the history of esthetics 
by Renan, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, Faguet and Reinach. Italy 
has been honored by the contributions of Benedetto Croce 
to the history of thought. The Scandinavian nations have 
produced able students in this field such as Harald Hoff- 
ding and Georg Brandes. Belgium is well represented by 
the contributions of George Sarton to the history of science, 
of Franz Cumont to the history of religion, of M. De Wulf 
and others to the history of philosophy, and of G. De Greef 
to the history of sociological and political thought. 

In America the field of intellectual history was earliest 
cultivated by John W. Draper, whose works have long since 
become antiquated. Draper was followed by Andrew D. 
White, whose vigorous assault upon obscurantism was the 
most powerful influence in bringing the educated Ameri- 
can public into proper orientation with the progress of 
modern science, thought, and criticism in nearly every 
field. Henry Osborn Taylor has produced a scholarly sur- 
vey of European thought through the close of the Middle 
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Ages. Very important work has more recently been done 
in this field by Lynn Thorndike and C. H. Haskins. Pro- 
fessor G. L. Burr has devoted himself to a study of the his- 
tory of superstition and the growth of toleration. Profes- 
sors Dunning, Merriam, Gettell, Willoughby, and Scherger 
have done notable work in the fad of the history of political 
theory. Professors W. C. Abbott and W. R. Shepherd have 
investigated the reaction of the expansion of Hurope on 
European thought and culture. C. H. Toy, G. F. Moore, M. 
Jastrow, J. H. Breasted, R. W. Rogers, C. H. Moore, J. B. 
Carter, G. Fisher, G. S. Hall, N. Schmidt, H. C. Lea, A. C. 
McGiffert, E. C. Moore, and E. W. Hopkins have studied 
diverse phases of the development of religious thought. 
Lynn Thorndike, W. T. Sedgwick, F’. Cajori, L. Karpinski, 
D. E. Smith, C. H. Haskins, W. C. Locy, H. Crew, and W. 
Libby have dealt with the history of science. Roscoe Pound 
has shown the relation of the history of law to the general 
development of ideas. Finally, the history of esthetics 
has been investigated by Charles Eliot Norton, Emily 
James Putnam, and Ralph Adams Cram. This vast mass 
of highly scholarly analysis of all phases and periods of 
intellectual history, together with the great volume of orig- 
inal sources bearing upon this subject, present to the pro- 
gressive historian a field for productive work which is 
indeed inviting. 


5. Modern Dynamic Psychology and the Interpretation 
of History. 
A. Dynamic Psychology and Historical Biography. 

We may conclude this long discussion of the interrela- 
tion of psychology and history by a preliminary and highly 
tentative appraisal and illustration of the significance of 
the new or dynamic psychology for the historian. We shall 
first consider its bearing upon historical biography, and 
then its possible utility in explaining broader group and 
cultural problems. 
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Historical biography may be of two types, the purely 
narrative and descriptive which confines itself to concrete 
acts and events and makes no attempt to assign or explain 
motives and causes, and the interpretative which endeavors 
to indicate the relation of an individual to his physical and , 
social environment, to illustrate the interplay of cause and 
effect, and to discover the motives for acts and attitudes. 
The first type is relatively simple and calls only for ade- 
quate historical source-material and some constructive lit- 
erary capacity on the part of the author. The second form 
is a far more perplexing and complicated task. It not only 
demands all the information and creative ability required 
for narrative biography, but also an understanding of the 
sociological basis of human conduct and the psychology of 
human motives, and a rare power of balanced synthesis. It 
so happens, of course, that the technical foundations of such 
knowledge have but recently been provided, and in only a 
tentative and incomplete manner. Further, even when an 
author possesses this rare equipment, he frequently finds 
that the information upon which such an analysis must be 
based is largely lacking and that only insupportable con- 
jecture could emerge from the utilization of such as exists. 

Consequently, it is quite apparent that, whatever its lit- 
erary, rhetorical, and esthetic virtues, the interpretative 
historical biography prior to the development of sociology 
and dynamic psychology could possess but little validity. 
If accuracy was attained it could have been solely a result 
of chance and accident and could not have been due to any 
scientific knowledge or acumen. In general, the literary 
biographers of the past possessed no technical knowledge 
of psychology at all. Indeed, down to the last generation 
there was no valid psychology for them to master and ex- 
ploit. As a rule such writers had to content themselves 
with a projection of their own rationalized complexes into 
the personality of the subject of their biographical activity. 
As a matter of fact they knew little or nothing of their own, 
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basic drives and motives, for as Professors Robinson and 
Ogburn, to say nothing of the clinical psychologists, have 
recently shown, the human mind has unlimited capacity for 
the obscuration and rationalization of facts concerning mo- 
tives and desires not unqualifiedly approved by the indi- 
vidual or his group. But had a writer been able to 
penetrate clearly into the innermost recesses of his own 
psyche this would not have afforded him any reliable key 
to the personality of another. The tendency of conscious 
expression, which makes up the greater part of written or 
spoken records, is towards the displacement, rationaliza- 
tion, projection, symbolizing or otherwise disguising of the 
real dynamic motives and impulses in the unconscious. 
Thus, the motives or reasons assigned for his particular act 
or policy, by the most honest and reliable individual may 
be, and, indeed frequently would be, as far from the real 
truth as the statement of the most notorious liar of his 
generation. Hence, biography to date has been valuable 
either chiefly or solely as an enumeration of concrete facts 
and achievements, or for its literary and rhetorical merit. 
«As an interpretation of personalities it has been next to 
worthless, and usually the only psyche revealed at all has 
been that of the writer instead of the person supposedly 
written about. It is probably not an exaggeration to say 
that so dubious and exaggerated a psychoanalytic biog- 
raphy as Freud’s exercise on Leonardo da Vinci possesses 
far greater plausibility and validity than Carlyle’s effort 
to interpret the characters of Cromwell and Frederick the 
Great. Therefore, tentative as the modern ‘‘psycho- 
graphs’’ may be, they should be welcomed, as they repre- 
sent in all cases at least a guess in the right direction and 
a definite advance over the rhetorical goose-eggs repre- 
sented by the older literary biography. 

It is a matter of common knowledge among educated 
persons that, as Stanley Hall indicated so clearly in his 
autobiography, the dynamic or Freudian psychology has 
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been the only branch of psychological research which has- 


offered any significant contributions to an analysis of the 
human personality and the motives which dominate our 
conduct. That this type of psychology should sooner or 
later be exploited in biography was inevitable. But what 
not only men of literature, making an amateurish effort to 
employ the Freudian mechanisms in biography, but even 
clinical psychologists themselves, seem to have overlooked 
is the rarity with which one can discover sufficient avail- 
able material concerning an historic personage to make a 
psycho-analytical biography plausible or convincing. When 
one reflects that it takes a skilful psychiatrist working with 
a sympathetic patient, blessed with a good transference, 
from forty to two hundred hours to carry through a suc- 
cessful analysis by means of dream-analysis, word-associa- 
tion, direct questioning, and all possible information from 
parents and relatives as to childhood experiences and ten- 
dencies, it is instantly apparent how futile it is to hope to 
discover a comparable volume of information concerning 
any person from the past. This possibility is rendered all 
the more remote when it is understood that the significant 
information concerning personality and character forma- 
tion is chiefly that bearing on the years prior to puberty. 
As few great men are identified in their early years we are 
rarely able to secure any significant amount of trustworthy 
information concerning the facts of their youth, which are 
swallowed up in and buried beneath a vast body of apoc- 
ryphal tales. Of course, a psychological biography of a 
suggestive sort and some degree of accuracy may be con- 
structed with less information than is required for success- 
ful therapy in the case of a psycho-neurosis, but even the 
modicum of information essential is rarely available. It 
is only concerning personalities of recent times that we 
possess that volume of intimate information which would 
make it possible to gain even the most general knowledge 
of the unconscious motives of their psychic activity. 
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Among figures from ancient times Cicero alone would fur- 
nish anything like enough evidence to make it possible to 
determine his complexes. Of all the Patristics, Augustine 
was the only one sufficiently introspective and voluminous 
in his self-revelations to invite a fruitful psychoanalysis. 
Petrarch would probably be regarded as the first remark- 
able case for study by psychoanalysis as his Confessions 
have been designated by Professors Robinson and Rolfe as 
‘“‘the earliest unmistakable example of cool, fair, honest, and 
comprehensive seif-analysis that we possess.’’ Since the 
invention of the art of printing in the fifteenth century the 
mass of evidence dealing with historic personalities has be- 
come much more voluminous, but it is doubtful whether the 
most extensive and scholarly biography of the present day 
will furnish enough evidence to get very deeply into the 
subeonscious motives of the individual being investigated. 

Even more impossible is it to obtain the supplementary 
information from differential psychology and endocrin- 
ology. Writers have attempted to psychoanalyze figures 
from ancient history, but as far as the reviewer knows, no 
one has yet been rash enough to estimate the I. Q., mental ° 
age, or endocrine balance of Julius Cewsar or Theodosius, 
and it is scarcely a demonstrable fact that Goliath was a 
victim of hyperpituitarism. Hence, it would seem that if 
we desire reliable interpretative biographies we must re- 
quire all eminent men to submit to mental testing, psycho- 
analysis, and physiological and neurological examination 
and have the results preserved until such a time as it would 
be proper and legal to exploit this information. But even 
here the results would not be wholly satisfactory, as an 
involuntary analysis would rarely be successful. The up- 
shot of the whole matter, then, seems to be that historical 
biography must continue to be either irrelevant, unreliable, 
or both, to a distressing and disconcerting degree. The 
psyche of the departed is likely to remain a closely guarded 
secret for the most part; not even Freud and possibly not 
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even God can furnish the key which will fully unlock the 
mystery. 

While these severe limitations upon the application of 
the new dynamic psychology of unconscious motives to the 
extension of our knowledge of the great personalities of 
history may seem rather disconcerting to the over-enthu- 
siastic adherent to the more advanced psychological con- 
cepts and methods, it is only by keeping them well in mind 
that work in this field can be restrained from straying from 
the realm of possible facts of great value into the region of 
the fantastic and grotesque; in short, from history into 
poetry. But within these limitations this recent develop- 
ment of psychology, which has revealed the potency of the 
unconscious in mental life and has furnished us with at 
least a preliminary and tentative set of mechanisms for 
exploring unconscious mental activity, may possibly render 
the greatest service to history. It will certainly enable the 
historical student who is well grounded in the new psy- 
chology to bring out clearly the general character types, 
and in many cases to disclose at least the major deter- 
mining complexes of the leading individuals in history con- 
cerning whose personal life, thoughts, and activities any 
considerable body of evidence exists. It should be noted 
that modern dynamic psychology proves that different 
methods and standards must be adopted in interpretative 
historical biography if it is to be more than a contribution 
to descriptive literature. Vital biography must deal with 
those intimate features of private life which reveal the 
deeper complexes of the personality, and cannot content 
itself with a superficial presentation of certain objective 
achievements nor accept as valid, explanations of motives 
which may be only elaborate forms of disguise or extended 
secondary rationalization. In particular, special attention 
must be given to childhood experiences, for it is a cardinal 
fact of analytical psychology that the complexes which de- 
termine the major outlines of personal conduct are formed 
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and largely fixed during the period of childhood and adoles- 
cence. It has now come to be a guiding principle of 
dynamic psychology that the individual is a ‘‘creature of his 
complexes,’’ 287 and it is quite evident that without a knowl- 
edge of the complexes of an individual we can know little 
of the real motives and forces which influence his action. 
Psychology today completely rejects the notion that a cer- 
tain stimulus of a given sort will affect all persons alike, but 
rather proves that the effect of the stimulus upon the indi- 
vidual will be in accordance with his complexes. It may 
be objected that this type of psychology applies chiefly to 
the abnormal types of men and that the great mass of nor- 
mal individuals are affected by few or no subconscious 
complexes. While this position could scarcely be wholly 
accepted, it would at any rate have little bearing upon the 
question under discussion. As far as progress has been 
dependent upon the work of individuals, it has come from 
the contributions of the abnormal types, and the great mass 
of ‘‘normal’’ beings are born, and live, and die in general 
““nsychic ease and comfort,’’? but without having con- 
tributed an iota to civilization and its further develop- 
ment.”8° The modern psychological historian who accepts 
the Carlylian interpretation of history will need to revise 
the famous phrase that history is ‘‘collective biography’’ to 
read that history is the record of the ‘‘collective sublima- 
tion of the neuroses and psychoses’’ of the great person- 
alities of history. 

It becomes, therefore, quite evident that we can in no 
way escape the task of applying the new psychological 
mechanisms to the study of the leading personalities, at 
least to those in modern times, where we have some ade- 
quate body of evidence to serve as the basis for investiga- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that we can pass but little 


ee Modern psychology quite reverses the old adage that ‘‘as a man thinketh 
so is he.”’ Rather is it true that as a man’s complexes are so will he think. 

** This fact, with its psychological explanation, is well brought out in the 
opening chapters of W. Trotter’s The Instinct of the Herd in Peace and War. 
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beyond the borderland of exploration in the unconscious 
of the most of the significant personalities, but we must cer- 
tainly recognize that without knowing something of their 
basic complexes our knowledge of the real significance and 
causation of their thoughts and actions will be most imper- 
fect. Surely no genuine and conscientious historian will 
stop short of the impossible in the search for the last avail- 
able item of vital information which will help to clear up 
our understanding of the past. Especially important is 
the consideration that even though dynamic psychology 
may not be able to clear up the problems of the personali- 
ties of history, it can at least demonstrate the near worth- 
lessness of the character studies executed in the past ac- 
cording to common-sense psychological concepts and 
methods.?°? 

Space does not here allow any serious attempt to analyze 
any of the great personalities of history, nor even to call 
attention to significant work already done in this field, but 
it may be of interest to call to mind a very few obvious 
instances where a detailed analysis of personalities on 
the basis of the mechanisms of the newer psychology 
might be, or has been, particularly fruitful. Nothing has 
been more consequential for the subsequent intellectual and 
social history of mankind than Augustine’s notorious ‘‘im- 
purity complex,’’ which he fastened upon European thought 
so successfully and so deeply that we have not yet 
recovered from it. Even our archaic anti-birth-control 
legislation directly reflects its influence. It is now well 
understood that this was wholly a psychic compensation 
for Augustine’s own wild youth and his varied and exten- 
sive sexual experiences. The psychoanalyst would have 
little difficulty in grasping the significance of Abelard’s 
abnormal tendency towards doubting, his revolt against the 


2 A colossal example of the futility of the popular psychology applied ie 
biography is W. A. White’s study of Woodrow Wilson. The work of R. 
Dibble and Gamaliel Bradford represents about the best which can 
achieved by such methods. 
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authority of the Church Fathers and contemporary the- 
ologians, his inability to meet the adult sexual situation in 
matrimony, and his rationalization in a ‘‘delusion of 
persecution.’’ Petrarch’s abnormal introspective tendency 
should also be pointed out. The strange and mysterious 
character of that unique genius, Leonardo da Vinci, has 
inspired an ingenious, if somewhat weird, study by the 
founder of psychoanalysis. Luther’s tremendous mental 
conflicts in early life, and their final culmination in his open 
revolt against the ‘‘Holy Father’’ and in his zeal for 
‘‘devil-mongering’’ cannot be fully understood except when 
dealt with in terms of dynamic psychology.?°° One would 
like to know more about Voltaire’s revolt from authority in 
the light of the psychology of his youthful experiences. 
Rousseau’s whole literary and philosophical product is lit- 
tle more than a continuous sublimation of typical neurotic 
symptoms. That Napoleon was an epileptic is well known, 
and the chief source of his immense power and energy may 
well have been that unusual contact with the dynamic force 
in his unconscious, concerning which William James wrote 
so clearly and forcefully.2°!» Newman and Manning offer 
most fertile opportunities for psychoanalytic investigation. 
Further research along these lines may confirm the hypoth- 
esis that the great exponents of anarchy and individual- 
ism have elaborated their philosophy as an outlet for their 
repressions or as a revolt from authority. The derivation 
of both Kropotkin and Bakunin from autocratic and mili- 
taristic Russian society is a fact well known and much com- 
mented upon. It is, further, common knowledge that the 
great individualists of the last century, Jefferson, Spencer 
and Mill, passed their childhood under an abnormally com- 
plete and severe domination and control by their male par- 


See Preserved Smith’s original and scholarly article on ‘‘Luther’s 
Early Development in the Light of Psychoanalysis,’? in the American 
Journal of Psychology, July, 1913, pp. 360-377. 

™ Especially his The Energies of Men. See L. P. Clark, ‘‘A Psycho- 
Historical Study of the Epileptic Personality in the Genius,’’ in Psychoanalytic 
Eeview, October, 1922, 
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ent or some older male relative—the ideal situation for the 
development of a violent anti-authority complex. It is not 
unlikely that we shall one day learn that the obsessed at- 
tachment of Cecil Rhodes and Rudyard Kipling for the 
British Empire, symbolized by Britannia, was motivated 
by an exceedingly vigorous mother transference. 
According to these newer views, the great statesman 
must be regarded as the product of the nearly perfect ad- 
justment between the fundamental social, economic and 
political conditions and tendencies of his time and the per- 
sonality that best expresses these forces and can gather his 
adherents in a concerted attempt to realize their mutual 
ambitions. Both the stimulating environment and the per- 
sonality which responds must be provided to make the ideal 
statesman. Without a pressing need for a strong central 
government, Alexander Hamilton could not have functioned 
as he did, and only a strong economic impulse to states- 
rights and individualism could call forth and make use of 
a Thomas Jefferson. Yet we cannot well imagine that with 
their environment and interests reversed Hamilton could 
have led a negative state-rights party, or Jefferson the 
party favoring a great extension of governmental author- 
ity. Itis in this respect that the type of approach outlined 
by the dynamic psychologists constitutes a real method- 
ological advance in the study of history. The truly objec- 
tive political historians, such as Osgood, George Louis 
Beer, Sydney George Fisher, Andrews and Alvord have at 
last secularized the study of American history, once sancti- 
fied by Bancroft, Palfrey and their kind. Other pene- 
trating students, such as McMaster, Turner, Beard, Dodd, 
Becker, Schlesinger and Bogart have followed these and 
have indicated the great importance of social forces and 
economic interests in American historical development. 
The works of this latter school, in particular, have made it 
difficult for even the newer variety of ideologues and theo- 
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logues, such as Professors EH. D. Adams and Shailer Ma- 
thews,?°? to conceal certain mundane traces left by the Holy 
Spirit as it swept over the American continent, leaving its 
traces in turnpikes, canals, public land scandals, slave plan- 
tations, state-banks, frontier lynchings, railroad-owned 
legislators, monopolized natural resources, and free-silver 
and agrarian agitation. This was a most important task 
which required no less courage than insight. What is now 
needed is to supplement this study of fundamental environ- 
mental influences in history by an analysis of the leading 
personalities who were called forth by the conditions of 
their time and furnished the leadership which was neces- 
sary to give coherence and political expression to the forces 
and interests struggling for recognition and domination. 
To risk the charge of sacrilege by analyzing the personali- 
ties which the historical epic in America has crowned with 
an hitherto inviolable halo will require even more courage 
than to present an economic interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. In witness of this, one might refer to the case of one 
Paul Haffer who was reported to have been convicted of 
criminal libel on December 29, 1916, and sentenced to four 
months in jail for having asserted that Washington occa- 
sionally cast a glance at the reddening wine and looked 
with envy upon the pulchritudinous maid-servant of his 
neighbor. 

The application of the new psychology to the interpreta- 
tion of the personal traits of the leading figures in our his- 
tory will probably show that few important statesmen can 
be found who will not present problems for scientific an- 
alysis, to the greater clarification of the motives for their 
public acts and the better understanding of their personal 
characteristics. Samuel Adams’s radicalism and revolu- 


™ Cf. E. D, Adams, The Power of Ideals in American History; Shailer 
Mathews, The Spiritual Interpretation of History. Dr. Mathews does, how- 
ever, give considerable recognition to material and social factors. Cf. his 
Theology and the Social Mind. 
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tionary tendencies which were but compensation for his 
failures in the routine labors of his life; 29? Washington, 
with his unusual ‘‘ Jehovah complex’? combining Olympic 
detachment with a Jacksonian temper; the prodigious lust 
of Hamilton for the development of an authoritative poli- 
tical system; the inferiority and anti-authority complexes 
of Jefferson with their extensive elaboration and justifica- 
tion in ten thick volumes of letters and public documents; 
the remarkable development of a ‘‘spotless soul’’ in James 
Monroe after his part in many questionable episodes such 
as the violation of his word in the publication of the Reyn- 
olds’ documents; the ‘‘ Jehovah complex’’ and the sadism 
of Andrew Jackson, who was so intolerant of opposition as 
to be unable to complete a sentence in public debate without 
choking with anger; the love that Douglas possessed for 
union and authority which led him to break with the seces- 
sion element in his party; Lincoln’s severe periodic depres- 
sions and his abnormal sensitiveness to misery and suffer- 
ing; Conkling’s inflated ego and intense vanity which made 
it possible for the ‘‘Turkey-Gobbler’’ epithet to defeat and 
nearly wreck the Republican party; the ‘‘psychosis of sanc- 
timony’’ which could bear the Crusader from Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, unabashed through the slough of agrarianism and 
free-silver; the remarkable combination in Roosevelt of a 
Hamiltonian zeal for the ‘‘Big Stick’’ with an almost Jef- 
fersonian sensitiveness to public opinion; Mr. Wilson’s 
flight from reality by means of metaphysical idealism and 
facile rhetoric; ?°* and Mr. Coolidge’s compensation for 
faithful services to the grasping and unscrupulous Amer- 
ican plutocracy in a philosophy of frugality, piety, candor, 
sincerity and uprightness—these are but a few of the inter- 
esting cases where the new psychiatry can doubtless con- 
tribute very greatly to the more complete mastery of 
American history. 


3 See R. V. Harlow, Samuel Adams. 
24 See W. B. Hale, The Story of a Style. On Bryan see E, L. Masters 
‘¢The Christian Statesman,’’ in the American Mercury, January, 1925, 
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In addition to these suggestions as to psychological 
problems in connection with some distinguished men in 
American public life one should call attention to the stim- 
ulating recent book of Mr. Harvey O’Higgins on The 
American Mind in Action, in which he subjects to analysis 
some of the leading figures in American literature and 
industrial life. It can at least be said that the author has 
traveled in the right direction, even if his guide-posts have 
been quite inadequate, and that he has apparently made use 
of the best biographical material in his search for data on 
the complexes of these notables. He finds Mark Twain to 
be the victim of an inferiority-comp!ex and the persistent 
censorship of the mother-image which was continued by his 
wife, all culminating in a philosophy of despair and pessi- 
mism. Lincoln suffered from cyclothemia, a melancholia 
disorder induced by a mother attachment and rebellion 
against the father, neither of which was resolved by a 
happily consummated marriage. O’Higgins overlooks, 
however, Lincoln’s peace of mind after his conversion 
which followed the death of his favorite son. HEmerson’s 
serenity was the product of a Jehovah-complex due to the 
absorption of God within himself. Repelled by the Puritan 
culture he became an introvert and fled from reality to a 
degree which ultimately resulted in serious amnesia. Car- 
negie was saved by his Kuropean youth from the Puritan 
lesion in early life, and his industry and sweet-temper were 
due to love for, and desire for approval from, his mother. 
Anthony Comstock is introduced as one whose Puritanism 
took the form of direct and belligerent fanaticism, while 
P. T. Barnum is exhibited as an admirable example of com- 
pensatory Puritanism. Franklin is shown to have escaped 
from Puritanism and conflict through maternal indiffer- 
ence, probably begotten of her despair and preoccupation 
with the affairs of the enormous family. There was no 
strong mother-image to pursue and torment him. His 
energy and activity seem to have been due to a desire to 
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triumph over the tyranny of older brothers. Longfellow 
appears as the romantic Puritan. His close relations with 
a cultured and tolerant mother, free from the savagery of 
the typical Puritan, gave him ever a romantic and ideal- 
istic attitude towards the other sex which freed him from 
inner conflict. 

Walt Whitman and Mark Hanna are presented as illus- 
trations of efforts of Quakers to adjust the clash between 
the impurity-complex and the biologic urge. O’Higgins re- 
jects the conventional tradition of Whitman as an accom- 
plished rowé and contends that his erotic verse was but 
compensation in phantasy for his failure to make a suc- 
cessful revolt against repressions. Mark Hanna is said to 
have resolved his conflicts through securing the esteem of 
his fellows as the successful ‘‘leader of his gang’’ in play, 
business, and politics. Julia Ward Howe illustrates the 
home-and-mother type brought about by a youth of dis- 
tressingly thorough inculcation of Puritanical ideals. Anna 
Howard Shaw is alleged to be the typical Puritan spinster 
who rebels against male domination in state or family. Her 
attitude was largely conditioned by youthful revolt against 
her father. Margaret Fuller completes the list as the 
esthetic rebel against Puritanism. Her views were pro- 
duced primarily by her mother’s love of beauty, but she 
was prevented from full expression of her natural bent be- 
cause of her father’s influence on her education, which was 
thoroughly Puritan in its cultural content and orientation. 
Just why Poe was not included is not clear, especially as 
we have a good psycho-analytic study of him by Miss 
Pruette. 

That many of the sketches are the most suggestive and 
plausible characterizations of the individuals studied which 
have yet been set forth is, of course, no final guaranty of 
their validity. Doubtless much material which would lead 
to a different conclusion has been overlooked, and perhaps 
the most significant facts bearing on the lives of these men 
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and women are nowhere available. The defects of the book 
are those inherent in any such attempt, but the method is 
the only rational approach to interpretative biography. Mr. 
O’Higgins has done the work as well as it is likely to be 
achieved. No other figure in American literature today 
possesses an equal command of the facts of dynamic psy- 
chology, and he has been further aided by a competent 
psychiatrist. 

Without presenting any claim for finality or complete- 
ness in the achievement one may well illustrate the method- 
ology and procedure of the application of the newer 
psychology to historical biography by examining in an 
informal way the cases of Hamilton and Jefferson. Among 
other things, these two men admirably illustrate the char- 
acteristics of the extrovert and the introvert, respectively, 
as defined and described by Jung in his monumental work 
on Psychological Types. 

The general setting of the problem is well-known, 
namely, Hamilton’s immoderate love of order and author- 
ity and his persistent attempt to bring this ambition into 
realization, and Jefferson’s hatred of authority, his sense 
of inferiority before the public, and his abnormal sensi- 
tiveness to public opinion. About all that is needed is to 
state the well-known facts and allow them to be translated 
into the psychological terminology. The major outlines of 
the fundamentally different attitudes of Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson have been admirably summarized by Professor J. P. 
Gordy in the following paragraph :?% 


The idea for which Jefferson stood was the precise opposite of 
that which constituted the ruling principle of Hamilton’s political 
life. The ruling idea of Hamilton was his love of justice, stability, 
and order; the ruling idea of Jefferson was his love of liberty 
and his belief in its practicability to a greater extent and on a 
larger scale than the world has ever seen. The one thought the 
supreme need of society was a government strong enough and 
intelligent enough to enforce justice and preserve order; the other 


“6 J. P. Gordy, Political History of the United States, Vol. I, pp. 132-3. 
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regarded liberty, and a government too weak to curtail it, as the 
supreme political good. The one saw in the anarchical tendencies 
of the states and of the ignorant classes of society the greatest 
danger that confronted the new government; the other saw in the 
tendency of all governments to govern in the interests of a class 
the greatest danger that confronted the American people, and in 
the jealousy of the state governments ‘‘a precious reliance’’ against 
despotism. Hamilton, despite his fundamental allegiance to order, 
was devoted to liberty but he thought the centrifugal tendencies 
of society were so powerful that liberty would degenerate into 
anarchy unless it should be kept in bounds by a strong government 
—a government in which the intelligent and property-loving classes 
be given so large a share of power that they could be used as a dike 
against the rising tide of democracy. Jefferson, despite his passion 
for liberty, was a friend of stability. But he believed that stability 
would grow into tyranny unless it should be entrusted to the in- 
telligent self-interest of the masses. The one thought it better 
to risk the tyranny of a strong central government—though he 
would have diminished the danger as much as possible by giving 
to the representative of the masses the power to veto any law— 
than to put order and stability in jeopardy; the other would risk 
the anarchical tendencies of a weak central government rather 
than endanger liberty. The thought of the one was constantly 
dwelling upon the turbulence of democracy, upon the necessity 
of erecting barriers against popular tumults; the other asserted 
that ‘‘whenever our affairs go obviously wrong the good sense 
of the people will interpose and set them right.”’ 


Such is the problem stated in its ‘‘manifest content’’; 
let us see what a psychological analysis reveals. 

When one keeps in mind the party interests which each 
represented, it is not difficult to see why they emerged as 
leaders. In the Federalist party were the capitalistic and 
commercial classes who wanted a strong and stable national 
government, to protect business, restore credit and give 
firmness and permanence to the industrial order. In the 
Jeffersonian Republican party were the agrarian interests 
—those who desired to dodge debts and taxes, wanted free 
trade, and a weak and economically conducted central gov- 
ernment. In the doctrines of states-rights, strict interpre- 
tation of the constitution and the blessings of liberty and 
democracy they found the shibboleths under which to mask 
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their deeper aims and interests.?°* It would be manifestly 
futile to search for the deeper motives in this contest in the 
legalistic arguments over the interpretation of the constitu- 
tion. As Hamilton himself once expressed this point in 
quite a different context, ‘‘The sacred rights of mankind 
are not to be rummaged for among old parchments or musty 
records. They are written, as with a sunbeam, in the whole 
volume of human nature, by the hand of the divinity itself, 
and can never be erased or obscured by mortal power.”’ 

It is obvious that the successful leader of the Federalist 
had to be a man deeply imbued with a loyalty to the ideal 
of extensive authority and one who would boldly face, in- 
deed, even anticipate, reality and create out of the chaos 
of the contemporary anarchy of the Confederation a co- 
herent and powerful national state. A man better adapted 
to meeting this emergency than Alexander Hamilton could 
scarcely be imagined.?®* ‘There is no large volume of facts 
extant with regard to Hamilton’s childhood, but such de- 
tails as are known clearly indicate that his youth was spent 
under conditions ideally adapted to the production of a 
dynamic and constructive character, searching out after 
and conquering, rather than retiring from, reality. So 
loose was the family tie in Hamilton’s case that there was 
a persistent rumor that he was an illegitimate child. That 
sainted New Englander, John Adams, in a letter to Jef- 
ferson in 1813, graciously and generously referred to the 
departed statesman as ‘‘the bastard brat of a Scotch ped- 
dler.’? The facts appear to be that his mother left her first 
husband, whom she had been forced to marry against her 
will, and lived in conjugal relations with Hamilton’s father 
until after Hamilton’s birth, without having been able to 


™ Cf. C. A. Beard, Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States; and Some Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy; O. G. 
Libby, Geographical Distribution of the Votes on the Constitution in 1787-8. 

* For the details as to Hamilton’s parentage and personal characteristics 
see Allen McLane Hamilton, The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton, Chaps. 
i-ii; John Church Hamilton, Life of Alexander Hamilton; F. 8. Oliver, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, pp. 15 ff. : 
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secure a divorce from her first husband. The charge of 
illegitimacy was stressed chiefly by slanderous enemies. 
Yet it is true that Hamilton knew little of the normal fam- 
ily life. His mother died when he was but eleven years of 
age. His father’s business failures threw Alexander upon 
the support of his mother’s family. His contact with his 
father was very slight from that time onward and offered 
no opportunity for male parental domination and the de- 
velopment of that anti-authority complex which distin- 
guishes the ardent apostle of liberty. Indeed, all of his 
biographers note Hamilton’s unusual affection for his 
father, of whom, significantly, he had seen so little. This 
continued down to his father’s death in 1799 and he fre- 
quently tried to get his father to come and live with him. 
By his mother’s family he was treated from the first as ‘‘a 
little man’’ and was quickly put into touch with the prac- 
tical problems of reality by being placed as a clerk in the 
warehouse of Nicholas Cruger, a merchant of St. Croix. A 
letter written to a boyhood friend while a clerk indicates 
the early appearance of the positive disposition which char- 
acterized Hamilton’s entire career: 


To confess my weakness, Ned, my ambition is prevalent, so 
that I contemn the grovelling conditions of a clerk or the like, to 
which my fortune, etc., condemns me, and would willingly risk 
my life, though not my character, to exalt my station. I am con- 
fident, Ned, that my youth excludes me from any hopes of im- 
mediate preferment; nor do I desire it; but I mean to prepare 
the way for futurity. I’m no philosopher, you see, and may justly 
be said to build castles in the air; my folly makes me ashamed, 
and I beg you’ll conceal it; yet, Neddy, we have seen such schemes 
successful when the projector is constant. I shall conclude saying, 
I wish there was a war. 


The aggressive and creative faculties, characteristic of 
the extrovert with his trend towards action rather than 
thought and reflection, from his youth on put him in the 
forefront of those who were confronting with courage and 
resolution the stern realities of the Revolutionary and 
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‘‘critical’’ periods. It is significant that at first Hamilton 
opposed revolution and aligned himself with the Loyalist 
element, and, that when a visit to Boston had convinced him 
of the necessity of revolution, he was ever more interested 
in the creation of a substitute for the political authority of 
the British Empire than in the assurance of success in the 
rather negative task of achieving freedom from imperial 
control. His writings in Holt’s Journal as early as 1775-6 
indicate that he fully sensed the need for a strong union 
among the colonies. The records of his fragmentary and 
private writings during the time that he served as Wash- 
ington’s secretary from 1777 to 1781 indicate that he was 
sublimating the routine of military life in plans for stronger 
union and an improved system of national finance. From 
1780 to the formation of the constitution he was ever active 
in agitation for the creation of a strong federal government 
and a reorganization of the national financial system. Late 
in 1779, he had addressed an anonymous letter to Robert 
Morris urging a national bank. In the late summer of 1780 
he wrote his famous letter to Duane condemning the pre- 
vailing political anarchy and Congressional incompetence 
and urging the establishment of an effective central govern- 
ment. In the spring of 1781 he sent to Robert Morris an 
elaborate scheme for a national bank. His writings in the 
Contmentalist from February to August, 1781, were bitter 
criticisms of the Confederation and a plea for union under 
a powerful common authority. At this early date he had 
Said : 72° 

An extreme jealousy of power is the attendant of all popular 
revolutions. In a government framed for durable liberty, not less 
regard must be paid to giving the magistrate a proper degree of 
authority to make and execute the laws with rigor, than to guard 
against encroachments upon the rights of the community. So- 
cieties whose true aim and only security against attack lies in a 


close political union, must either be firmly united under one govern- 
ment, or there will infallibly arise emulations and quarrels; this 


™ The Works of Alexander Hamilton, edited by H. C. Lodge, Vol. I, pp. 
244, 246, 254, 286-7. This citation has been abridged and arranged, 
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is in human nature. There is something noble and magnificent in 
the perspective of a great federal republic closely linked in the 
pursuit of a common interest, tranquil and prosperous at home, 
respectable abroad ; but there is something proportionately diminu- 
tive and contemptible in the prospect of a number of petty states, 
with the appearance only of union, jarring, jealous and perverse, 
without any determined direction, fluctuating and unhappy at 
home, weak and insignificant by their dissensions in the eyes of 
other nations. Happy America, if those to whom thou hast en- 
trusted the guardianship of thy infancy know how to provide 
for thy future repose, but miserable and undone if their negligence 
or ignorance permits the spirit of discord to erect her banner on 
the ruins of thy tranquillity. 


Certainly in 1781, when the country had just required 
four years to be able to agree upon so feeble a central gov- 
ernment as that provided by the Articles of Confederation, 
nothing seemed more remote from realization than the 
Hamiltonian dream of a strong federal government, but he 
threw himself into the struggle with vigor. He worked for 
unity as a member of the Confederate Congress in 1782-3 
and carried on a correspondence with Washington in which 
both agreed that heroic measures were imperative if the 
country was to be saved from anarchy. In 1786 he turned 
the Annapolis Convention into a preliminary conference 
demanding the calling of the federal constitutional conven- 
tion which met in Philadelphia in the summer of the next 
year. His plan for a new government, delivered in the con- 
vention on June 18, 1787, provided for so extreme a form of 
centralized power that even he himself scarcely hoped that 
it would be seriously considered, but it helped towards 
union by making the more practicable schemes appear less 
terrifying by comparison. Hamilton’s magnificent contri- 
butions to the cause of the erection of a strong central 
government through his writings in the Federalist are too 
well-known to require more than a passing reference, while 
his personal influence was of the utmost importance in in- 
ducing New York state to ratify the constitution. As Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in Washington’s administration and 
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the great constructive statesman of early nationalism, he 
did more than any other man to establish the power of the 
central government and make order and stability realized 
facts rather than shallow aspirations. To a very large de- 
gree our strong federal government has been but a collec- 
tive appropriation of the authority-loving and reality- 
conquering personality of Alexander Hamilton.?*® 

At the opposite pole in his attitude towards political 
authority was the ‘‘Sage of Monticello’’ who led the forces 
of negation under the mask of democracy and liberty. The 
evidence regarding Jefferson’s early life is as ample as that 
concerning Hamilton is scanty. It has been gathered espe- 
cially by his worshipful biographer, Randall.*°° The facts 
reveal a boyhood experience of exactly the type suited to 
developing an abnormal anti-authority complex. His 
father, Peter Jefferson, was a gruff giant with a tremen- 
dous temper and was reputed to be the strongest man in 
that part of Virginia. Thomas, a slight and pallid youth, 
recoiled in horror from the father when the latter was in 
his fits of anger. As his father died when Thomas was 
fourteen years of age, the latter never had an opportunity 
to bring the ‘‘father image’’ to an adult level, and it always 
remained to him as the towering, impressive, self-reliant 
parent. He was brought up by his mother along with six 
sisters. His mother was an eminently feminine type— 
cheerful, active and sweet-tempered. In none of his letters 
or writings does Jefferson ever speak of his mother in a 
role of authoritative guidance. For his eldest sister Jef- 
ferson developed a remarkable attachment and grieved 

*°On this subject see H. J. Ford, Alexander Hamilton; W. G. Sumner, 
Alexander Hamilton; and Oliver, op. cit., Books II-III. 

“ H. S. Randall, The Life of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. I, especially pp. 13-17, 
33, 41, 62-4. Cf. also H. W. Pierson, The Private Life of Thomas Jefferson; 
and S. N. Randolph, The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson. 

It is significant that Jefferson’s antipathy to his father was so infantile 
and deep-seated that it was scarcely ever raised to consciousness. He fre- 
quently speaks of his father in his writings in a reverential and awe-inspired 


attitude. This, of course, made the disguised and substituted forms of outlet 
for this repressed revulsion all the more vigorous and extreme. 
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deeply at her untimely death. In 1762, at the age of nine- 
teen, he made a rather faint-hearted step towards matri- 
mony. He asked a neighborhood belle, a certain Rebecca 
Burwell, if she would marry him, but stipulated that he 
would not be ready to wed until he had finished his legal 
studies and spent an indefinite period abroad. It can 
scarcely be a cause for surprise to learn that she married 
another man within the next few months. Ten years later, 
he screwed up his courage to the point of marrying the 
widow of a friend. She died in 1782 and Jefferson never 
remarried. He always found most pleasure in the company 
of elderly ladies or those with a philosophic tendency—in 
other words, those old in wisdom. 

The major characteristics of Jefferson’s character have 
long been well-known, though they have not been analyzed 
according to the principles of the newer psychology. The 
basic personality pattern or character type in Jefferson’s 
case was that of the introvert, with his tendency towards 
introspection, reflection, rationalizing, avoidance of posi- 
tive action, and extreme sensitiveness towards the feelings 
and attitudes of others. Along with these characteristics 
are a number of others not entirely unrelated to the intro- 
vertive symptoms. First and foremost should be placed his 
‘‘anti-authority’’ complex, which was disguised and elabo- 
rated in his famous policies and theories of democracy and 
liberty. This was not a mere objection to political author- 
ity, but to all forms of external coercion. In one of his 
most quoted statements he said: ‘‘I have sworn on the 
altar of God eternal hostility to every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.’’ His very advanced attitude in regard 
to religious matters—namely, his total revolt from all au- 
thoritative forms and phases of religion—was so univer- 
sally known as to make the epithet of ‘‘Atheist’’ a favorite 
campaign slogan of his enemies. While Jefferson was too 
much of a philosopher to deny the necessity of some form 
of political control, he would not admit that any legitimate 
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government should curb the natural rights of man; rather 
he held that the sole function of government was to guar- 
antee those rights which man had brought along with him 
from the state of nature. To such a personality the con- 
tract theory of the origin of government, based on the idea 
of consenting to authority and maintaining a complete 
popular control over its operation, was much more con- 
genial than the divine-right doctrine. As might be be- 
lieved of one with ‘‘a grudge against the Old Gentle- 
man,’’ Jefferson was especially severe in his criticism of 
the theory that political authority had originated in the 
patriarchal family; primitive man, he held, had dwelt in 
almost perfect liberty. As might be expected, Jefferson 
obtained a considerable degree of psychic release from this 
complex by vigorous assaults upon kings, in general, and 
upon those of contemporary Europe, in particular. Of 
these most obvious and, to a man of Jefferson’s complexes, 
most repulsive symbolic personifications of authority he 


said in a typical passage: °°? 


While I was in Europe I often amused myself with contemplat- 
ing the characters of the then reigning monarchs of Hurope. 
Louis XVI was a fool of my own knowledge, and in despite of the 
answers made for him at his trial. The King of Spain was a fool, 
and of Naples the same. They passed their lives in hunting and 
despatched two couriers a week one thousand miles to let each 
other know what game they had killed on the preceding days. The 
King of Sardinia was a fool. All these were Bourbons. The 
Queen of Portugal, a Braganza, was an idiot by nature, and so was 
the King of Denmark. Their sons as regents exercised the powers 
of government. The King of Prussia, successor to the Great 
Frederick, was a mere hog in body as well as in mind. Gustavus 
of Sweden, and Joseph of Austria were really crazy, and George 
of England, you know, was in a straight waistcoat. There re- 
mained, then, none but old Catherine, who had been too lately 
picked up to have lost her common sense. In this state Bonaparte 
found Europe, and it was this state of its rulers which lost it with 
scarce a struggle. These animals had become without mind and 


*% The Works of Thomas Jefferson, Washington edition, Vol. V, p. 514. As 
a classified guide to Jefferson’s thinking Foley’s Jeffersonian Cyclopedia is 
indispensable, 
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powerless, and so will every hereditary monarch be after a few 
generations. Alexander, the son of Catherine, is as yet an excep- 
tion. He is able to hold his own. But he is only of the third 
generation. His race is not yet worn out. (However, Jefferson 
lived to see Alexander become as unbalanced mentally as any of 
the monarchs mentioned above, unless it be George III.) And 
so endeth the Book of Kings, from all of whom may the Lord 
deliver us. 


Government, Jefferson held, must not only be conducted 
so that the majority will be free from the tyranny of the one 
or the few, but also so that the majority can never illegally 
oppress the minority. Like Tom Paine he would have no 
unlimited domination over any part of the citizens. Not 
only would Jefferson severely limit the governmental au- 
thority, but he would also decentralize it and give the widest 
powers to the local units. ‘‘It is,’’ he said, ‘‘by dividing 
and sub-dividing these republics, from the great national 
one down through all its subordinations, until it ends in the 
administration of every man’s farm by himself; by placing 
under each one what his own eye may superintend that all 
will be done for the best.’’ Not only would Jefferson limit 
and decentralize government, but as an added protection 
he would provide for a systematic revision of the constitu- 
tion every nineteen years, so that no generation should be 
governed by the rules of the preceding—symbolically, per- 
haps, so that the child might escape from the authority of 
the parent! Finally, if all these limitations upon authority 
did not suffice, Jefferson suggested that ‘‘a little rebellion 
now and then is a good thing’’ and that the ‘‘tree of liberty 
should occasionally be refreshed with the blood of tyrants.’’ 
Jefferson was so insistent upon maintaining a permanent 
organ for criticizing the government that he once contended 
that it was better to have newspapers without a govern- 
ment than a government without a free and fearless press. 
And, again, is it not quite possible that Jefferson’s well- 
known aversion to the judiciary was due as much to his in- 
stinctive dislike of the political organ or department most 
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generally identified with the maintenance of law and au- 
thority as to his personal dislike of John Marshall? Then, 
it can scarcely be doubted that Jefferson’s advocacy of 
entrusting a greater degree of authority to the people—in 
other words, his defense of democracy against aristocracy 
—was quite as much motivated by his hatred of the cen- 
tralization and extension of authority, especially in the 
hand of his Federalist opponents, as by any love of the 
masses, whom he certainly did not trust except when they 
chose a man with the wisdom of Thomas Jefferson to guide 
their destinies with safety and moderation. In a very real 
sense the Jeffersonian democracy can be regarded as an 
elaborate disguise and secondary rationalization of his in- 
nate revolt against authority, and it is as accurate to say 
that American democracy may be traced back to the recoil 
of the pallid youth of Shadwell from his gigantic and for- 
midable father as to hold that it derives its origin from the 
Teutonic folk-moot or opposition to the political and eco- 
nomic program of Hamilton. 

With the preceding brief review of Jefferson’s attitude 
towards authority in mind it is not difficult to understand 
his part in American political life—his work as a radical 
Revolutionist in 1776 and the enthusiasm with which he 
evened up the old score with his father by striking off the 
memorable list of grievances against George III; his teach- 
ing of theoretical and practical revolution to the French; 
his leadership of the opposition to Hamilton’s program of 
centralization and the extension of political authority; his 
threat of nullification in the Kentucky Resolutions; and his 
inability as President to take a firm and consistent attitude 
towards the pressing problems of his time. It has, of 
course, been alleged that his purchase of Louisiana was a 
greater extension of governmental authority than any of 
Hamilton’s acts. While this may, perhaps, be so in a legal 
sense it is not so from the standpoint of the psychology of 
authority ; the addition of Louisiana may have been a severe 
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strain on the constitution, but it involved no extension of 
repressive political authority. Indeed, it may well have 
been regarded by Jefferson as a move to insure greater 
liberty. He once said that he believed that liberty and 
democracy could endure only in a state predominantly agri- 
cultural, and perhaps he felt that by adding thousands of 
square miles of virgin territory he was insuring the exist- 
ence of another century of American liberty. 

Along with Jefferson’s violent reaction against author- 
ity, should be put the complex which frequently accom- 
panies this attitude, namely, the ever-evident feeling of in- 
feriority. It is well known that he was a miserable public 
speaker; that he avoided delivering speeches when possible 
and, when he could not escape, read them in an ineffective 
manner; that as Vice-President he drew up the first elabo- 
rate manual of parliamentary procedure in this country in 
order to avoid being called upon to make sudden decisions 
unaided in face of a crowd. Unable to meet the public di- 
rectly from the platform he turned to letter-writing and 
party organization by intrigue and instigation. As a let- 
ter writer no other man in American public life has at all 
approached him. He showed himself a master of intrigue 
and shrewd insinuation, of subtle flattery end compelling 
powers of suggestion. And his ever active tendency to- 
wards distrust, suspicion and misgivings led him, even in 
the days before the typewriter and carbon-paper, to make 
exact copies of the twenty-five thousand letters that his edi- 
tors estimate that he wrote during his lifetime. Again, this 
type of mind is particularly inclined towards finding secret 
and insidious motives in the acts of opponents and, accord- 
ingly, it was not difficult for him to imagine Hamilton and 
John Adams planning a coup d’état to establish a monarchy 
and insure the rule of the ‘‘rich and well-born’’ or to believe 
that Hamilton must have been in league with the protiteers 
that speculated in national securities during the early days 
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of financial reconstruction. Further, this Jeffersonian type 
of personality is invariably unduly sensitive to public opin- 
ion and is guided by such pressure, if indeed its ultra- 
sensitiveness does not enable it to anticipate slightly the 
trends in the popular mind and adapt its policies accord- 
ingly. It is to this quality that most students of the period 
usually ascribe Jefferson’s great powers as a political 
leader. Mr. Morse says of this trait in Jefferson: *° 


He never missed an opportunity of dropping his plummet into 
the mighty depths beneath the upper classes; and if he discovered 
their profound currents to be in accord with his own tendencies, 
as he always expected and generally did, he refreshed his weary 
spirit with the instinctive anticipation that these would control 
the course of the country at no distant time. Herein lay his deep 
wisdom; he enjoyed a political vision penetrating deeper down into 
the inevitable movement of popular government and further for- 
ward into the future trend of free institutions than was possessed 
by any other man in public life in his day. 


It is easy to understand how a man with these traits 
joined to one of the most superb intellects in American his- 
tory became the most astute political leader of the organ- 
izing and instigative type in the history of American 
government. 

It is not supposed that this brief psychological analysis 
of the opposing characters or personalities of Jefferson and 
Hamilton—or rather this hasty review of the well-known 
facts that reveal their personalities—will in any way lessen 
the value of the analysis of the general social and economic 
environment which furnished them with the appropriate 
forces to lead, but it may help in some slight degree to ex- 
plain why they emerged as leaders and took the positions 
that they did, and it may indicate that these two basic char- 
acter types, so familiar to the psychologist, left an unalter- 
able impression upon the formative period of our country’s 
political institutions. 

*2 J. T. Morse, Thomas Jefferson, pp. 115-16, 
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B. Dynamic Psychology and Institutional and Cultural History. 


While it must be always kept in mind that the psychol- 
ogy of the unconscious is in its present development pri- 
marily a system of individual rather than social psychology, 
it can also throw at least some light upon certain problems 
of more general or mass psychology.®°* Notwithstanding 
the contrary doctrines of Durkheim, it must be agreed that 
the social mind is at least based upon the individual minds 
in the group, even though it may be something quite differ- 
ent from the mere sum of those minds. Therefore, it is 
obvious that a new psychological discovery of such great 
import for individual psychology as the demonstration of 
the significance of the unconscious factors in mental life 
must necessarily be of interest to the student of the more 
general problems of the development of thought and 
culture. 

In the field of the history of religious phenomena the 
new dynamic psychology can be of great aid in clearing up 
many hitherto perplexing or misinterpreted problems. W. 
S. Swisher, T. Reik and EK. D. Martin have contributed most 
suggestive, and in many ways revolutionary, interpreta- 
tions of the origin and nature of religion, laying stress 
upon the importance of symbolic thinking in religion, the 
association of religion and sex, the significance of such 
complexes as the @idipus and inferiority complexes, as well 
as of such mechanisms as transference, projection, regres- 
sion and other modes of escape from reality. While prob- 
ably not a complete explanation of religion, this approach 
has done more than all other psychological studies com- 
bined to illuminate the fundamental nature and processes 


203 Mor a scholarly and lucid exposition of the limitations upon at least the 
Freudian psychology as a system of social psychology I am indebted to an un- 
published address of Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser before the Psychologieal Club of 
Columbia University, 1918. On the whole problem of the possible services 
of dynamic psychology to social science see O. Rank and H. Sachs, The 
Significance of Psychoanalysis for the Mental Sciences. 
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of religion.2°* The unconscious symbolism involved in 
primitive religion, mythology, totemism, art, and ritual has 
been ably analyzed by Freud, Rank, EH. Crawley, J. G. 
Frazer, E. 8. Hartland, Jane Harrison, and Gilbert Mur- 
ray, but needs a much more thorough analysis.*°° G. Lo- 
mer, Binet-Sanglé, H. Schaefer, and especially G. Stanley 
Hall, have shown how much modern psychology can con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the personality of 
Christ and of the derivation and significance of his teach- 
ings. St. Paul’s importance in the history of Christianity 
is proof enough of the necessity of understanding the epi- 
leptic personality in relation to religious attitudes and 
complexes.°° 
The deeper psychological significance of the symbolism 
in the sacramental system of the Catholic Church is a fer- 
tile problem awaiting a more complete investigation than 
has been accorded to it by Conybeare and others. The 
reasons for the phenomenal grip of the Catholic Church 
upon its communicants can never be wholly appreciated 
until one reflects that with its combination cf the Papacy 
and Mariolatry it provides for an unique dual ‘‘transfer- 
ence’’ of the filial and sexual attachments of both female ~ 
~ and male believers to the ‘‘Holy Father’’ and the ‘‘Holy 
Mother,’’ respectively. There can be little doubt that this 
fact, together with the well-established thesis of genetic 
«psychology that attachments formed in childhood are much 
more vital and tenacious than those of later life, go further 


*4W. S. Swisher, Religion and the New Psychology; T. Reik, Probleme der 
Religionspsychologie; and E. D. Martin, The Mystery of Religion. 

*8 A study along this line has been made by Dr. Karl J. Karlson, ‘‘Psycho- 
analysis and Mythology,’’ in the Journal of Religious Psychology, November, 
1914. See also O. Rank, Das Inzestmotiv in Dichtung und Sage; The Myth 
of the Birth of the Hero; C. G. Jung’s Psychology of the Unconscious; and 
Freud’s somewhat risky work, Totem and Taboo; cf. G. E, Smith, ‘‘Freud’s 
Speculations in Ethnology,’’ in the Monist, January, 1923. The periodical 
Imago contains a large number of such studies. 

* G. Lomer, Jesus Christus vom Standpunkte des Psychiaters (1905) ; Binet- 
Sanglé, La Folie de Jésus (1908); H. Schaefer, Jesus in Psychiatrische Be- 
leuchtung (1910); G. Stanley Hall, Jesus the Christ in the Light of Psychol- 
ogy, 2 vols. (1917). See Hall, pp, 162 ff. for a discussion of these psychological 
studies of Jesus. 
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towards clearing up the problem of the strength of Ca- 
tholicism than the important matter of its extensive and 
efficient formal organization. This also explains how a 
Catholic may be a violent radical in politics and yet retain a 
fervent devotion for the Church and its dogmas and ritual. 
The revolt against the political authority is an unconscious 
revolt against the male parent, while the Church symbol- 
izes to the male believer his mother, and thereby wholly 
escapes his anti-authority reaction. To the Protestant, on 
the contrary, with his chief emphasis on the Old Testament 
and its patriarchal religious concepts, and his rejection of 
Mariolatry, both Church and State symbolize the authority 
of the male parent and are rejected together. Again, only 
in the light of the newer psychology of the unconscious can 
one understand how the Catholic clergy have been able, 
when they have actually done so, to observe successfully the 
vow of chastity. It is a well-known principle of psycho- 
analysis that the blocking of the normal outlet for adult 
sexuality leads to a regression to an infantile sexual level, 
and in the case of the male adult to a revival of infantile 
sexual attachment for his mother. In this manner the sym- 
_ bolism and ritual of Mariolatry have proved a veritable 
godsend to the Catholic clergy, for it has both strengthened 
their attachment for the Church and afforded a means of 
sexual release. In the intimate association of the semi-club 
life of the monastic orders at least a regressive psychic 
homosexuality has also served as a means of aiding in the 
process of diverting the sexual impulses from their normal 
outlet. Further, the phenomenon of religious conversion 
was inexplicable until it was definitely shown that this was 
the result of breaking through psychic resistances, tapping 
the vast stores of new vital energy in the unconscious and 
destroying symbolically resistance to parental authority.*°" 


#7 Tt has also been shown that the acceptance of God or Christ in conversion o» 
is partly a readjustment to the authority of the earthly parent as well as to 
that of the Heavenly parent. Cf. Martin, The Mystery of Keligion, Chaps. 
iv-v, 
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This, of course, throws light not only upon the problem of 
conversion in general but also upon the great historic in- 
stances of conversion like those of St. Paul, Augustine, St. 
Francis, and Loyola. Finally, while it has long been a com- 
mon saying that a man’s ability to drive a close bargain 
in a commercial transaction was directly in proportion to 
the length and resonance of his public prayers, it has only 
been since we have understood the mechanism of psychic 
compensation that we have known the scientific reason why 
excessive and ostentatious piety is normally correlated with 
hypocrisy. In the light of this orientation one should read 
Upton Sinclair’s The Profits of Religion. 

In the field of the investigation of ethical and moral 
problems psychiatry has been of the greatest service. We 
cannot here deal with the medical contributions in the way 
of treating the neuroses and psychoses, or even in the way 
of preventive advice in suggesting healthier and more ra- 
tional modes of living. In a later chapter we shall deal 
with the necessity of putting morality on a scientific basis. 
Here we shall only call attention to the psychiatric reve- 
lations as to the pathogenesis of the vice crusader and joy- 
killer, as represented by such types as Comstock, Sumner, 
Straton and the obsessed prohibitionists. In the first 
place, the crusader by his official or ‘‘professional’’ powers 
and excuses has access to diverse erotic exhibitions and 
stimulation which would be denied to him in life as an ordi- 
nary ‘‘decent’’ citizen, and, by compensatory avowed in- 
terest in purity, he can disguise the basic unconscious mo- 
tivation on the erotic level. In the second place, there is 
the powerful sentiment of the invidious, which leads other 
crusaders and ‘‘possessed’’ moralists to find it unendurable 
to witness others enjoying experiences which are, from 
one cause or another, denied to them.®° 


*8 See C. Ramus, ‘‘Why Censors Enjoy their Jobs,’’ in Physical Culture, 
April, 1923; H. O’Higgins, The American Mind in Action, Chap. vi; H. L. 
Mencken, A Book of Prefaces, pp. 197-283. A. Tridon, Psychoanalysis and 
Behavior, pp. 252-66. 
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In no phase of its achievements has psychoanalysis 
been more illuminating than in its clarification of art and 
its symbolic expressions and significance. In the first place, 
it has shown the close interrelation of art and religion, not 
merely in the superficial way of indicating the degree to 
which religion has brought art into its service, but rather 
by indicating the close emotional affinity between the two 
in the manner of their derivation and expression. Psy- 
chiatrists such as Rank and Wittels have attempted to 
trace the history and psychology of art and its symbols. 
They have shown the great importance of the mechanism 
of sublimation in art, and the driving power of unconscious 
eroticism. The great artist is revealed as the one who is 
afficted with the fewest paralyzing repressions and in- 
hibitions in his emotional expression in the particular field 
of his unconscious aspirations, and who can draw most 
freely upon the impulses from his unconscious. And the 
achievements of the artist reveal in many ways the aspira- 
tions and complexes which he has expressed and sublimated 
in his artistic creations. That these students have been 
guilty of many excesses in imagination and ingenuity must 
be admitted, but this approach has been the first one to 
offer the slightest clue as to the psychology of art.3°? 

The bearing of dynamic psychology upon literature and 
authors has also been elucidated in recent years. What 
was said about the plastic and chromatic artists above ap- 
plies equally to the great writer as an artist. Rank, Wittels 
and others have written along the line of the close inter- 
relation of religion, mythology, art and literature. I. Co- 
riat and E. Jones have attempted to unravel some of the 
Shakesperian complexes in their studies of the plots of 
Macbeth and Hamlet. L. P. Clark has analyzed the epi- 
leptic personality of Dostoevsky; Katherine Anthony has 
studied Margaret Fuller; and Miss Pruette has investi- 


2 See on this subject, C. Baudoin, Psychoanalysis and Aisthetics; O. Rank, 
Die Kistler; F. Wittels, Alles wm Liebe; S. Freud, Leonardo da Vinci. 
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gated the complexes of Edgar Allan Poe. Less technically 
Freudian but highly penetrating have been VanWyck 
Brooks’ analysis of the personality of Mark Twain, and 
Thomas Beer’s biography of Stephen Crane. Not only do 
writers unconsciously reveal their complexes, but recently 
authors acquainted with the psychoanalytic concepts have 
attempted to construct plots which revolve around some 
definite psycho-neurotic complex. Examples of this are the 
remarkable studies of the Gidipus complex and the mother 
transference in Rebecca West’s The Judge and D. H. Law- 
rence’s Sons and Lovers. But infinitely the best book of 
this sort is Elsa Barker’s Fielding Sargent, which is not 
only an admirable portrayal of the complexes of a typical 
psycho-neurotic personality, but also the best popular ex- 
position of the therapeutic methods of psychoanalysis 
which has yet been executed in any language. Albert Mor- 
dell, D. H. Lawrence, Joseph Collins, Harvey O’Higgins 
and others have attempted general studies of the bearing 
of dynamic psychology upon literature and literary mo- 
tives and methods, but the definitive work of this sort is 
still a desideratum.*! 

It also seems rather definitely established that uncon- 
scious impulses are often the causative factor in scientific 
investigation. The recent careful study of the notebooks 
of Leonardo da Vinci has demonstrated that he was prob- 
ably the most unique and remarkable genius in the history 
of science, and Freud had shown convincingly that his in- 
ordinate scientific curiosity was but a sublimation of the 
blocked and unsatisfied sexual curiosity of his youth. While 
there are doubtless many other factors at work in the situ- 


“90. Rank, Das Inzestmotiv in Dichtung und Sage; F. Wittels, Tragische 
Motwe; I. Coriat, The Psychology of Lady Macbeth; E. Jones, A Psycho- 
analytic Study of Hamlet; L. P. Clark, ‘‘The Epileptic Personality in the 
Genius,’’ in Psychoanalytic Review, October, 1922, pp. 373-8; L. Pruette, ‘‘A 
Psychoanalytic Study of Edgar Allan Poe,’’ in American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, October, 1920; A. Mordell, The Erotic Motive in Literature; D. H. Law- 
rence, Psychoanalysis and Literature; J. Collins, The Doctor Looks at Litera- 
ture; and Literary Sympathies and Antipathies; H. O’Higgins, The American 
Mind in Action; The Secret Springs; and Some Distinguished Americans. 
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ation, one cannot ignore in the psychic make-up of the en- 
thusiastic scientist such elements as sublimated infantile 
erotic curiosity, inferiority compensation, and response to 
the insecurity complex. 

The importance of the psychological factor in politics 
has long been recognized; Hume and Adam Smith, for ex- 
ample, comprehended many important psychic elements un- 
derlying government and political association, and since 
their day the literature in this field has been continually 
expanding, having been especially associated with the de- 
velopment of the different phases of social psychology.?"! 
But it is now coming to be realized that no sound psychol- 
ogy of political activity can ignore the recent developments 
in the psychology of instincts, behaviorism, and the un- 
conscious. As a recent writer has very well said :*12 


This aspect of our teaching is perhaps best illustrated by our 
failure adequately to emphasize the importance of psychological 
analysis. We are, after all, dealing with an eminently human set 
of facts; yet there are few teachers who emphasize the impossibility 
of understanding political phenomena without a grasp of psy- 
chology. ‘There are, indeed, few who do not know the change in 
perspective since Mr. Wallas drove the Benthamite psychology out 
of the political field. But, to take an obvious instance, we cannot 
explain the very fact of political obedience unless we are fully 
equipped with the latest knowledge psychology can offer. Do men 
obey, as Hobbes said, through fear? Is the real basis consent, 
as with Rousseau; or habit, as with Sir Henry Maine? The 
answer to this, and all kindred questions, we shall only know 
if we try fully to grasp and cautiously to apply, the things we 
are being taught by men such as Freud and Jung, McDougall and 
the behaviorists. It ought to be understood that no student is 
equipped for serious political analysis except upon the basis of a 
thorough acquaintance with these studies. 


How fruitful and suggestive the analysis of political 
activity and institutions can be when based upon the new 
311 See Ernest Barker’s Political Thought from Spencer to the Present Day, 
pp. 148-158. Probably the most suggestive book in this whole field is E, A. 


Ross’s Social Control. 
34 The New Republic, March 1, 1919, p. 135. 
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dynamic psychology has been well illustrated by Walter 
Lippmann’s Preface to Politics, Graham Wallas’ Human 
Nature in Politics, and The Great Society, and Seba Eld- 
ridge’s Political Action. It should be clear that these 
underlying psychological factors are as important for an 
understanding of political history as they are for an an- 
alysis of current political methods and problems. 
While the limitations upon a direct transference of con- 
4 cepts applicable to the individual-psychic phenomena into 
the field of the socio-psychic must be recalled, there is little 
doubt that the basic Freudian concept of repression can be 
= utilized to great advantage in explaining the problems con- 
nected with political and social revolutions.*4? In much 
the same way that excessive and prolonged repression of 
normal impulses in the individual tends to issue in an ex- 
,plosion in a neurosis or psychosis, so long-continued op- 
pression of any economie, social, or political class is likely 
to lead to that violent irruption conventionally known as 
a revolution. The revolt of the peasantry in England at 
the close of the Middle Ages, and in Germany in Luther’s 
time, the French Revolution and the insurrection of the 
June Days of 1848 are historic examples which have been 
often cited in this connection, but probably no other in- 
stance in history is quite as pertinent as the contemporary 
Russian revolution with its unparalleled proletarian up- 
heaval. Mr. Graham Wallas has shown the significance of 
social repression in producing a general prevalence of what 
he calls ‘‘baulked dispositions.’’3!* The late Professor 
Carleton H. Parker made clear how the I. W. W. movement 
in this country is primarily a socio-psychic revolt against 
intolerable conditions foreed upon the working classes in 


*®8 No good psychological study of revolutions has yet been provided. Le- 
Bon’s ambitious attempt aims primarily to substantiate his own views on social 
psychology by applying them to the data of the French Revolution and is 
generally unscientific and unsatisfactory. There are some notable advances 
over Le Bon in P. Sorokin’s, The Sociology of Revolution, 

*4 The Great Society, pp. 57 ff. 
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factories, mines and lumber camps.*45 Mr. Ordway Tead 
has provided a useful summary of the normal human in- 
stincts which should find an outlet if the laboring class is 
to live a happy or contented life, and has made it clear how 
far most of these instincts are from satisfaction in the 
modern industrial and political order. 

If we accept the results of this suggestive line of work 
as valid, it must be agreed that most of the great revo- 
lutionary upheavals of the past were caused primarily by 
a psychic explosion after the duration, volume, and acute- 
ness of the repression of the lower class had become no 
longer endurable. Not only do the revolts against the es- 
tablished order have a vital psychic content, but schemes 
of social and political reform, like the plots of novelists, 
are sublimations of the complexes in the unconscious of 
the reformer and a mode of escape from unpleasant social 
and political realities. It would probably be most illumi- 
nating if it were possible to have a psychoanalytic study 
to parallel such works as Mumford’s Story of the Utopias, 
and Hertzler’s History of Utoman Thought in order better 
to appreciate the operation of the mechanisms of the flight 
from reality and wish-fulfilment.?4® Again, in spite of the 
frenzied attempts of sociologists and publicists to rational- 
ize the patriotic emotion, no fact could be better established 
than that patriotism owes its tremendous grip over the 
human mind to its symbolic power in throwing the mind 
back upon that age-old instinct of group self-preserva- 
tion.317 Finally, as every profound student has freely 
recognized, the World War has been from its background 


25 Seg his article on the I. W. W. in the Atlantic Monthly for November, 


a8 Cf. 8. A. Rice, ‘‘ Motives in Radicalism and Social Reform,’’ in American 
Journal of Sociology, March, 1923, pp. 577-85; and W. F. Ogburn, ‘‘Bias, 
Psychoanalysis, and the Subjective in Relation to Social Science,’’ in Publica- 


tions of the American Sociological Society, 1922, pp. 62-74. 
nae Cf. F. H. Hankins, ‘‘ Patriotism and Peace,”? Founder’s Day Address, 


Clark University, 1919, Clark College Record, April, 1919, pp. 114-121; and 
G. E. Partridge, The Psychology of Nations. 
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to the setting and procedure of the Peace Conference most 
fundamentally a psychological product, and no hope of an 
enduring peace can be rationally held unless a favorable 
psychological environment is created. The psychological 
mechanisms which emerge in war have been clarified by 
such writers as Rivers, White, MacCurdy and Ferenczi.31® 
The significance of the modern dynamic psychology for 
the study of the evolution of social groups and institutions 
should be readily apparent. Freud has attempted to adapt 
his psychological system to the explanation of group psy- 
chology in his Totem and Taboo; and his Group Psychol- 
ogy and the Analysis of the Ego. The late Professor 
William Graham Sumner, in his scholarly, suggestive, and 
comprehensive work on Folkways, has shown how the fun- 
damental guide to social conduct in every field is that vast 
mass of ‘‘folkways’’ and ‘‘mores’’ which have been reduced 
by habit and repetition to an almost instinctive level, thus 
making society extremely coercive in enforcing their ob- 
servance.*!® Sumner did not, however, make sufficiently 
clear the deeper psychological processes through which 
these group habits became habitual guides and channels of 
social conduct. It remained for the English surgeon and 
social psychologist, Wilfred Trotter, to analyze the nature 
and effect of that ‘‘herd instinct’’ which has developed as 
a result of man’s having depended for survival and prog- 
ress upon his life in a social group, which could not have 
existed and endured without such discipline of its members 
as was required to give cohesion, unity, and direction to 
the group. This herd instinct is, however, not merely the 
basic psychic force preserving and compelling obedience to 
the folkways and mores, but is also the great factor in en- 
forcing upon the individual mind those repressions of in- 
dividual impulses and initiative which cause mental insta- 


™'W. A. White, Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War and After; J. T. 
MacCurdy, The Psychology of War; and E. Jones and 8. Ferenezi, Psycho- 
analysis and the War Neuroses. 

*® William Graham Sumner, Folkways, particularly Chaps. i-ii, xi, xv. 
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bility among so large a proportion of the population. 
Never before was the psychological basis of conservatism 
so clearly set forth, or its fundamentally instinctive and 
habitual rather than intellectual nature so clearly proved.?2° 
A consideration of the whole problem of social dynamics 
and cultural change, based partly upon anthropology and 
partly on dynamic psychology, has recently been produced 
by W. F. Ogburn in his important work, Social Change, 
Further, it would seem that the modern concept of un- 
conscious factors in psychic life and their relation to group 
activity furnish the only possible means of reconciling the 
theory of Durkheim and his school that the social mind 
is the chief creative force in culture with the doctrines 
of those who emphasize the all-important nature of in- 
dividual genius, initiative, and invention.**!. The psychic 
exuberance and stimulation which comes from close and 
intimate association in the social group probably results 
from the fact that this reversion to the intimate association = 
which characterized primitive life puts all the individuals 
in the group in a more direct contact with the store of 
psychic energy in their unconscious. It might be objected 
that this does not touch the matter of those inventive 
geniuses who have carried on their work in isolation, but 
it would seem safe to hold that they are only the few ex- 
ceptions who prove the rule that man’s mental activity ” 
and enthusiasm for creative work is normally far greater 
when in intimate association with those engaged upon a 
similar quest than in isolation. The process of gradually 
adjusting the individual to social life and institutions 
through family experiences and education has been well 
described in Professor E. R. Groves’ recent work, Per- 
sonality and Social Adjustment; and Fligel has studied the 
family from the psychoanalytic point of view. H. D. Mar- 


2 W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. é 

31 See Durkheim’s Elementary Forms of Religious Life. The contrary view 
is held in Faguet’s Cult of Incompetence; W. H. Mallock ’g Aristocracy and 
Evolution; and R, A, Cram’s The Nemesis of Mediocrity. 
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tin has broken new ground in his Behavior of Crowds, the 
first important effort to apply the new dynamic psychology 
to an explanation of crowd psychology. He has in this 
work shown that the older explanations of LeBon are 
obsolete. 

There remain to be considered the psychological factors 
underlying the economic elements in social life. The eco- 
nomic interpretation of history has long been regarded as 
the last and most effective bulwark of philosophical ma- 
terialism. Countless pretentious volumes have been di- 
rected against it by alarmed idealists and not a few his- 
torical scholars have conducted similar attacks.®?? But 
even before the psychology of the unconscious was gen- 
erally understood many students of economic history had 
ceased to claim a primacy for the economic factor as com- 
pared with all other elements which make for progress and 
development, and had held that the psychic factor was ob- 
viously the dominant element, though economic processes 
and institutions might exert a most important influence 
upon the psychological factors. In an able and suggestive 
paper Professor William F. Ogburn has carried this line 
of analysis still further and has pointed out the vital sig- 
nificance of unconscious psychological processes in the field 
of economic motives and activity. He has shown, among 
other things, how the economic motives are commonly dis- 
guised through the operation of such unconscious mecha- 
nisms as displacement, symbolism, projection, compensa- 
tion, and rationalization. The new psychology would indi- 
cate that the greater the emotional indignation which an 
individual arouses at the charge that his motives are eco- 
nomic at bottom, the more certain we may be that the 
charge is true. Many minor symptoms indicating the re- 

™ Especially Shailer Mathews in his The Spiritual Interpretation of His- 
tory; and E. D. Adams in his The Power of Ideals in American History. 
There is a judicious interpretation and appraisal of the theory in E. R. A. 


Seligman’s The Economic Interpretation of History; and a discriminating 
application of it in C. A. Beard’s Economic Basis of Politics, 
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verse are often but subtle unconscious disguise mechanisms. 
In a society where economic determinism is not approved 
no normal man would admit the facts. It was Machiavelli’s 
frankness in this regard that makes his writings 
startling.*** If Ogburn’s thesis is to be accepted, as it cer- 
tainly may be in at least a tentative way, it would indicate 
that the economic factors are more all-embracing and far- 
reaching than was earlier supposed, and that few are really 
conscious of the chief driving motives in their lives. In 
this connection there should also be mentioned the work of 
Mr. Tead, already referred to, regarding the importance of 
instinctive psychic reactions in economic life,?24 and the 
brilliant if incomplete work of the late Professor Parker 
on both the instinctive and the unconscious psychic factors 
which lie at the basis of economic life and activity.2*> Thus, 
it can no longer be denied that even the economic factors 
in social life cannot be understood in any adequate, fun- 
damental, or dynamic manner without a consideration of 
these problems in the light of the newer psychology. 


23 William F. Ogburn, ‘‘The Psychological Basis for the Economic Inter- 
pretation of History,’’ a paper read before the thirty-first annual meeting of 
the American Economic Association, December, 1918. Printed in the American 
Economic Review, Supplement, March, 1919, pp. 291-305. The tremendous 
resistance which the newer psychological concepts meet even from original and 
progressive thinkers may be gleaned from the discussion of Professor Ogburn’s 
paper by Professor Frank Fetter, unquestionably one of the most original of 
American economists and the most vigorous exponent of the conventional psy- 
chological economics. He contemptuously dismissed the Freudian psychology 
as a ‘degenerate psychology,’’ giving as his only definite reason the fact that 
it is rejected by ‘‘a number of psychologists and philosophers of the best 
standing.’’ It was curious that he did not remember that two decades earlier 
his own now generally accepted views on psychological economics were rejected 
by most American economists ‘‘of the best standing.’’ Cf. Z. C. Dickinson, 
Economic Motwes. 

34 Ordway Tead, Instincts in Industry. 

#5 See his paper on ‘‘ Motives in Economie Life,’’ read before the American 
Economic Association, 1917, published in the American Economic Review, Sup- 
plement, March, 1918. See also his charming biography by his wife, entitled 
An American Idyll, published by the Atlantic Monthly Press; Parker’s frag- 
mentary writings, including the valuable papers on ‘‘ Motives in Economie 
Life,’’ and ‘‘The I. W. W.,’’ are brought together in a volume entitled The 
Casual Laborer and Other Essays. In this connection should also be mentioned 
Helen Marot’s The Creative Impulse in Industry; Thorstein Veblen’s The In- 
stinct of Workmanship; and L. D. Edie, The Principles of the New Economics, 
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Familiar illustrations from the history of our own 
country will bear out the assertion that the modern psy- 
chological mechanisms will go far towards interpreting 
more clearly those general policies and attitudes which 
have played a dominating part in our national history. 
Especially important in this respect is the application to 
mass psychology of some of the best known Freudian 
mechanisms. The significance of this line of approach will 
be apparent from the citation of a few obvious fields where 
its application seems likely to be fruitful. How far, for 
example, was the austere impurity complex of the ‘‘glacial 
age’’ of New England Puritanism a psychic compensation 
for economic chicanery in smuggling and the rum-trade? 
How far were the philosophical discussions and oratorical 
tirades concerning liberty, natural rights and revolution 
in the period following 1765 a compensation for and jus- 
tification of the prevailing system of smuggling? It can- 
not be without significance that the leading haranguer for 
liberty in Boston was fed and clothed by the leading smug- 
gler, nor that the most conspicuous name on the Declara- 
tion of Independence was that of the most notorious vio- 
lator of the customs regulations. Again, it would be 
interesting to know why the public statements of the lead- 
ing colonial radicals indicate that their fundamental loyalty 
to Great Britain grew progressively more intense until 
about July 1,1776. It has long been suspected and recently 
been proved that the legalistic arguments over nationalism 
and states-rights during the first decade of our national 
history were but the rhetorical drapery which covered the 
economic interests from which Hamilton and Jefferson 
drew their supporters. Again, was not Southern chivalry 

-a collective compensation for sexual looseness, racial in- 
, termixture and the maltreatment of the negro? The enthu- 
siastic reversion of Southern philosophers before the Civil 
War to the aristocratic doctrines of Aristotle ean be viewed 
as but a welcome aid to their rationalization of the vested 
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_ social and economic interests of slavery. Or, again, as 
Professor Hankins has suggested, did not the abolitionist 
zeal of the New England deacons pleasantly obscure the 
fact that they and their fathers had gained their fortunes 
from the rum trade with the negroes of the West Indies? 
Again, were Thad Stevens and his group more eager to 
preserve the ‘‘natural rights’’ of the Southern negro in the 
Fourteenth Amendment than were John A. Bingham and 
his associates to protect thereby the Northern corporation’s 
“‘nigger in the woodpile’’? 

And is the present-day frenzied adulation of the sanc- 
tity and fixity of the constitution anything more than the 
rationalization of a concerted effort to protect and conserve 
the vested interests that have grown up under the protec- 
tion of that document and its interpretations? In other 
words, it is probably but a juristically expressed capital- 
istic defense-mechanism. Can one well doubt that the 
elaborate opinions of the Supreme Court in substantiation 
of its grotesque extension of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to protect the vested interests and to obstruct progressive 
legislation and constructive labor policies, through such de- 
cisions as those in the case of Lochner vs. New York, and 
the Hitchman Case, are anything more than a disguise and 
a secondary rationalization to conceal or dignify its eco- 
nomic sympathies? Is it not most probable that the noble 
struggle of Judge Gary for the fundamental principles of 
American liberty and the eternal rights of man in the name 
of the ‘‘open shop”’ is but a lame effort to arouse public 
support for an attempt to preserve intact a system of in- 
dustrial oppression that has been unsparingly criticized 
in the report of so moderate and distinctly capitalistic an 
organization as the Interchurch World Movement? *° Is 

2° The most pathological exhibit of this conservative psychosis is contained 
in the anonymous book, A History of Organized Felony and Folly, reprinted 
from the Wall Street Journal. A comparison of Gustavus Myers’ History of 


the Supreme Court with J. M. Beck’s Constitution of the United States would 
constitute an interesting exercise in psychoanalytic interpretation, 
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not the unwillingness of the capitalistic press to publish 
adequate accounts of significant movements and events 
favorable to socialistic and labor groups analogous to the 
tendency of the individual to ignore or obscure painful ex- 
periences? Certainly the studies made by the New Repub- 
lic of the news accounts of the New York Times covering 
the Bolshevist régime in Russia and the steel strike of 1919 
reveal something very similar to the defensive mechanisms 
of the neurotic patient in avoiding painful or distasteful 
facts and experiences—in other words, dodging reality. 
The unwillingness of such conservatives as Ralph Hasley 
and Senator Lusk to recognize the most obvious facts of 
changing conditions is most certainly evidence of the flight 
from reality.227. And such works as the Webbs’ Decay 
of Capitalist Civilization are probably but liberal wish- 
fulfilment rationalizations. 

An extremely suggestive attempt has been made to ex- 
plain the psychology of the American mind as a whole in 
the above mentioned work of Mr. O’Higgins and Dr. Reede 
on The American Mind in Action. The chapters on this 
subject constitute the most acute brief analysis of the 
American psychosis known to the writer and are to be 
heartily recommended to all Comstockers and Hundred Per- 
centers. The chapters devoted to an indication of the com- 
plexes of individual Americans are at times less plausible, 
but certainly not less stimulating and original. Mr. O’Hig- 
gins finds the American to be primarily a Puritan, that 
is, a Christian of the Pauline variety who views life pri- 
marily as an arena for the struggle of the spirit with the 
ways of the flesh and the devil, which are symbolized and 
represented by all earthly pleasures, particularly the pleas- 
ures of sex. In the new virgin environment of America 
the Puritan was able to transform a portion of his internal 
conflict into a struggle with and conquest of nature, a 


“Cf. W. H. R. Rivers, ‘‘ Psychology and the War,’’ in Scribner’s Maga- 
gine, August, 1920. 
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feat which has brought him his material prosperity and 
business sagacity. Rejecting the Catholic mode of secur- 
ing an anesthetic for the conscience through ritual and 
sacerdotal intervention, the Puritan achieved the soothing 
of his conscience (as far as he did it at all) through gaining 
the esteem of his group. But this was a double-edged de- 
vice, as it served to render the tyranny of conscience even 
more comprehensive by making him pathologically sensi- 
tive to herd approval and condemnation. The peculiarly 
important position of the mother in the Puritan family 
made possible a partial compensation or substitute for 
the lack of a healthy sexual life and expression by means 
of a common form of emotional infantilism—the hold-over 
of the mother-image into the adult life, and the psychic 
transference to the mother of much of the repressed sexual 
energy. 

In spite of the progress of enlightenment little has been 
achieved to rid the typical American of the Puritan neuro- 
sis, aS rational education has not yet entered the field of 
morals and conduct, and the American still is afflicted in 
youth by the inculcation of the Pauline view of religion and 
morals. In some cases education has actually affected him 
adversely by destroying the efficacy of the forms of ortho- 
dox belief and practice, which earlier furnished a means 
of resolving to some degree his perpetual internal con- 
flict, without at the same time affording direction and 
guidance in a sane theory of conduct. At the opposite 
pole in many ways was another early American type, the 
Virginian, which represented the leisurely and cultured 
European gentleman transferred to America. But the 
United States was destined to be an industrial society, and 
in the economic struggle the urbane Virginian was no match 
for the shrewd and restless Puritan with his boundless en- 
ergy created by the necessity of working off his intolerable 
psychic conflicts. 

The treatment of the mind of the American woman is 
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less important, but significant. It emphasizes the manner 
in which the impurity-complex prevents any sex-education 
in the home; how the informal sex education or experience 
gained through playmates and associates intensifies the 
Puritan sense of guilt and shame; the psycho-genesis and 
apotheosis of the ‘‘home-and-mother type’’ of woman in 
America; the rise of the ‘‘chorus-girl’’ and flapper type as 
a revolt and her struggle with the home-and-mother type 
for ascendency with the American male; and the effect of 
the intellectual, economic and political emancipation of 
woman on the feminine mind in America. 

Some might urge that Mr. O’Higgins had reversed 
cause and effect; that the American has not been industri- 
ous because he is a Puritan neurotic, but has become the 
typical Puritan because industry and self-denial were es- 
sential to the success of an ambitious but impecunious 
population in a new and undeveloped country. Doubtless 
there is much to be said for both viewpoints. And too 
much of an impression of chastity and celibacy is created 
in his analysis of the Puritan. There have been few more 
licentious types than the Puritan, as Mencken and others 
have repeatedly pointed out, though his lust was usually 
indulged in an approved and institutionalized fashion, 
namely, in the family embrace. What the Puritan lost in 
extra-conjugal amorosity he made up for in domestic 
uxoriousness, and Drs. Robie and Lay could uncover evi- 
dence in support of their ‘‘plea for monogamy’’ by an 
examination of the series of gravestones in New England 
cemeteries attesting to the plural sacrifice of wives to the 
virility of Puritan deacons. And not a little Puritan ardor 
is known to be but over-compensation for surreptitious 
achievement.3?8 

In concluding this discussion of the relation of instine- 
tive and unconscious mental activity to the psychological 


“Cf. A. Tridon, Psychoanalysis and Behavior . 252-66; and H. L. 
Mencken, A Book of Prefaces, pp. 197-288. as P 
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interpretation of history, it should be pointed out that these 


concepts greatly strengthen the notion of the continuity of ® 


history. It means that not only are the external or con- 
scious aspects of culture handed down by education and 
other agencies, but also a vastly greater and more effective 
body of psychic motives and impulses are preserved in the 
realm of instincts and the unconscious. 


6. Summary. 


In this chapter, after describing certain relevant devel- 
opments in the field of psychology, the attempt was first 
made to show the development of scientific historiography 
to the point where it has provided a vast storehouse of rela- 
tively accurate data for the historian; it was then shown 
that the work in this field of collecting sources and writing 
narrative political history was beginning to be supple- 
mented by the next natural development of historical sci- 
ence, namely, the interpretation of this vast amount of data 
in order to learn its significance in explaining the present 
order of things. Lamprecht’s ingenious attempt at a 
schematic socio-psychological interpretation of history was 
briefly described and its defects noted; Professor Robin- 
son’s views on this subject were then examined and the 
reasons were stated for believing that his prospectus 
marked a scientific advance over the system of Lamprecht 
through its wholly inductive procedure and its greater al- 
lowance for the individual psychic factors; finally, the more 
recent developments in psychology connected with the dis- 
covery of the importance of the instinctive and unconscious 
factors in psychic motives and impulses were mentioned 
and very briefly described, with a tentative survey of some 
possible applications of these new discoveries to the inter- 
pretation of historical material. 

Whatever value one may assign to the psychological 
interpretation of history it must be admitted that it is yet 
but in its initial stages, and it would be rash to hope that 
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it will gain in strength and volume with phenomenal ra- 
pidity in the near future. The great majority of ‘‘re- 
spectable’’ historians in most countries deny that history 
should concern itself at all with the problems of interpre- 
tation, or that it has any vital function in explaining the 
relation of the past to the present. Further, among the 
minority who believe that the interpretation of history 
marks the completion of scientific method in historiogra- 
phy, there is a division of opinion as to the most funda- 
mental ‘‘interpretation.’’ Finally, even those who accept 
the psychological interpretation of history are likely for 
some time to come to reject the more startling and original 
innovations such as the psychology of instincts, behavior- 
ism, and above all, the new dynamic psychology of the un- 
conscious. But no one need despair of a science which 
could advance from a Gregory of Tours to a Waitz, an 
Aulard, a Gardiner or an Osgood, and from Aulard and 
Gardiner to Lamprecht, Turner, Robinson, and Shotwell. 
We can even imagine that a century hence a knowledge of 
that branch of psychology which Freud and his followers 
have elaborated will be regarded as a tool of the historian 
which is as indispensable to his success as Giry’s manual 
on Diplomatic is to the present-day student of historical 
documents. 
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